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WALTER ,AUSMANN, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
CHORAL DIRECTION 
Studios: 26 | Twenty-third St 
(Madisen Square.) 


ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 
SOPRANO 
14 Weat Eighty fourth Street 
"Phone s8as5-J, River 


Studio 


LORENCE COOPER-CUSHMAN 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


Bretton Tall, Eig t ti nd Rroadway 
New York 
MADAME ERNEST TEMME 
VOICE CULTURE AND THE ART OF 
SINGING 
Studi East New \ k City 
I ay Frid 


E. PRESSON MILLER, 
VOICE CULTURE 
The Art of Singing 
Suite 1013 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Telephone: 1350 Columbus 


EDWARD HAYES 
TEACHER Of "SINGING 
Broadway Studio Building, 80th Street 
elephone 2422 River 


RICHARD ARNOLD, 

Concertmaster Philharit nonic Society 
INSTRUCTION 

so8 East Sixty-first Street, New York 


EFFIE STEWART, 
DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Vocal I 


struct 


Concert and Orator? 


West Eleventh St 
Mr. ARTHUR PHILIPS, 
BARITON! VOCAI INSTRUCTION 
Carnegie Hall Studios 
EUGENE C. HEFFLEY, 
PIANIST AND TT ACHER 


Studio ov-708 Carnegie Hal 


New York 


BRUNO HUHN, 
«8 West Fifty-seventh Street, New York 
Piano and Organ Lessons 


To Vocalists—Style, Diction and Repertoire 





JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Voice Developed—Style, Opera 


arnegie Hall _ New York 


Me. CH. ARL E S LEE TRACY, 


PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 


Rer-Reo ( 


Certificated Teacher of the LescuerizKky Metnop 
Studic Carnegie Ha New York City 
ROYAL FISH, 

TENOR 
Residence: 200 WEST t1o7th St 

elephone: 4015 River 


| HARRY WHEELER, 
OICE PLACEMENT og f os 
Strictly Italian Methor 


West 2ist Street 


SINGING 


GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
ONCERT PIANIS!1 rEACHER of 
PIANO a COMPOSITION 
West 4 tree New York 


GEORGE SULLI 
VOICE CULTURI 
Building 67 W. 57th St., 
Haver New York (Saturdays) 


[ANET. 


BULLO K WILLIAMS, 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Carnegie Ha Wednesdays and Saturdays 


“Re lence Studi fhe Emerson,” s00 West 


SI or FILOTEO GRECO, 
\RT ft SIN IN 
New York 
Dele 4 Madison Square 
PERRY AVERILL BARITONE, 
OPERA—ORATORIO—-CONCER 
anp VOCAI INSTRUCTION 
entral Park South, New York 


HUBERT ZUR NIEDEN, 
INGING. PIANO AND VIOLIN 
tudi« Fast Fifty 


ninth Street 


MME. NOEMI FORNIER, 
PIANIST AND TEACHER—RECITALS 
Lessons at Studios or Residence. Steinway Hall, 


Wednesdays. Residence Studio, 42 West Goth St 


J CHRISTOPHER MARKS 


Organist and Choirmaster, Church of the “ee 
Rest, ss: Fifth Avenue 
PIANO—VOICE CULT Be COMPOSITION— 

ORGA 
Re ence Studic s4 E. 46th St., New York 
Mer. S AMU E L BOWDEN MOYLE, 
Voi ure, Style and Artistic Singing, Per 


fect lo r Perfect Diction in English, German, 
French and Italian Residence Studio 


No. 39 West Twentieth St., New York City 


B MERRILL “HOPKINSON, 
BARYTON 
ORATORIO—RECITAI 
Anderson _ <7 Bureau, 
York, or 413 Profession nal A Bidg., 


E, 
CONCERTS. 
West 42d St., New 
l taltimore, Md 


~BADHAM, 





Miss CAR ILL 


eacher of Voice Placing, Style and Diction 
Italian Method Voices tried 12 to 1, Monday 
and Thursday West s8th Street. 
MRS. HE NRY SMOC K BOIC E, 


VOICE AND THE ART OF SINGING 
Studios: 1003-6 ,{ arnegie Hall, Mondays, Thurs 
days and Saturdays 4 Washington Avenue, 
trooklyn, Tue adaye, Wednesdays and Fridays 


FLORENCE E. GALE, 


SOLO PIANIST 
Recitals and Concerts 
Instruction, Leschetizky Method 


W th St 


FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
rEACHER OF SINGING 

Rvan Building, Room 
No. 140 West 42d St., 


ENRICO DUZENSI, oOpeRA TENOR. 
Teaches Old Italian Method Teacher of Paula 
Wochninvg, soioist in All Souls’ Church, and 
Mary Cryder, teacher, Washington, D. C. 

Good voices cultivated by contract 
145 East Eighty-third Street, New York 
LUDWIG MARUM, 
VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 
TME MARUM STRING QUARTET 


New York 


1242 Madison Avenue 


Mrs. LAURA E. MORRILL, 
SCIENTIFIC VOICE CULTURE 
e Chelsea, 222 West 23d Street, New York 


HERBERT WILBER GREENE 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
864 Carnegie Hal) 
Caia Aarup Greene, Pianist 


HUGO STEINBRUCH, 
Conductor of Brooklyn Saengerbund. 
Yew York Studio: Steinway Hall 
Brooklyn Studio and Residence: 206 Eighth Ave 


WESLEY WEYMAN, 





PIANIST 
Teacher at the Institute of Musical Art, ' 
s3 Fifth Avenue rm | 
Address: 30 Washington Square, New York City 


MME. 


VOICE CULTURE, 
“The Gosford, 


CARL M. ROEDER, 


PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 
1104 Carnegie Hall ; 
Residence: 697 East 141st Street, New York 


Me. C. p—E RIGAUD, 


Voice Culture and thorough 
Concert and drawing room Sing 
” request Ad idress A ws 
Broadway e: g152 River 
dio, 11 West 21st St Assistant 
ng languages and piano. 


FRANK HEMSTREET, 


Baritone. Teacher of Singing. The sixty-seventh 
St. Studios, 27 W. 67th St. "Phone, 1123 Columbus 


LILLIAN MILLER, 


Teacher of Piano, —_ 
Song Interpretation 
W. 67th S P € 
GUSTAV HINRIC HS, 

CONOUCTOR METROPOLITAN OPERA 
Principal Met: opolitan Sche ol of Opera 
Private Studio for Voice Culture and Repertory 
138 Fifth Avenue New York 
SIGNORA DE LIA MICUCCI VALERL. 


Italian Voice Specialist and Grand Opera 
Instructress 


345 West Fifty-eighth St 


POWERS-HOECK STUDIOS. 


LUISA CAPPIANI, 


SKILL OF SINGING 


training for Opera, 
Booklet sent 
Studio, 2647 
Downtown Stu 
teachers tor act- 





r 





ret 


nony and Composition. 
anying. Studio: 27 
mbus 








PERAT 


er Powers, 


Francis Fisel ‘Theodor A. Hoeck, 
V ole 
Studio (and invariab iddress) Goan Hal! 
New York 
R. SAUMELL, PIANIST. 
SOLOIST INSTRUCTOR ACCOMPANIST 


Studio: 189 Claremont Avenue, near 125th 
ear Broadway 


Street 


"Phone: 4900 Morningside 


VICTOR BEIGEL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
15 Cranley Piace, S. W London, England 
EVA B. DEMING, 
SIGHT SINGING, EAR TRAINING, 
CHORAL MUSIC 
Piano by Assistant Teachers 
Carnegie Hall, Mon. and Thurs., P. M Ad 
dress: Residence-Studio, Hotel Walton, zoth St 
and Col. Ave New York. "Phone: 2934 Col. 
MME. HERVOR TORPADIE, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
807-808 Carnegie Hall. Telephone 1350 Columbus 


FLORENCE MOSHER, 


PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 
Certificated by Theodor Leschetizky in 1894: 
The Mosher-Burbank Lecture Recitals 
Address: 100 East Seventy-third Street, New York 


HENRY SCHRADIECK’S 
VIOLIN SCHOOL. 
Violin, Piano, Theory and Ensemble Playing. 
Residence and Studio 


15 Washington Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y 


Mr. VICTOR KUZDO, 

HUNGARIAN VIOLINIST 
Can be engaged for Concerts, Musicales and In 
struction Address, 143 East Eighty-third Street, 
New York City 


EDWIN H. I 
T 


‘ U 
STYLE, TONE EM SSION, 
FONE, REPERTOIRE, FINISH 
Studio: §« »0-sor Carnegie Hall, New York. 


ARTHUR EDWARD STAHLSCHMIDT, 
VOICE SPECIALIST 
17 East Fifty-ninth Street, New York 
Mme. MARIE CROSS-NEWHAUS 


Director, 
VOCAL AND OPERATIC SCHOOL. 
Voice Buildirg, Tradition and Diction 
St. Mare Building, 434 Fifth Ave.. New York 


ROBERT CRAIG CAMPBELL, 
TENOR. 


Soloist, “Little Church Around the Corner.” 
213 West Forty-third St 
RIESBERG, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, HAR- 
MONY ACCOMP ANIST 
Residence-Studio: 954 Eighth Ave., 
St., New York. "Phone: 4555 Columbus 
MISS LAURA HALSTED GRAVES 
CONTRALTO 
Oratorio, Concert, Musicales 
49 West Ninety fourth Street 
Management J. E. Francke, Steinway Hall, New 
York City 
Mr. anp Mas. WALTER H. ROBINSON, 
TENOR AND CONTRALTO 
Oratorio, Concerts and a rsicales 
Voice eduction and ~ ees 


Studi paw Gace aie Hall New Ye 
Telephone umbus 


HELEN GAU NTLET WILLIAMS, 
PIANO INSTRUCTION—Ptano Accompantst. 
Conrratto Sotorst—SIGHT READING 
134 Carnegie Hall. 
FIDELLA DARIO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Prepares for Church, Concert, Oratorio and Opera 
303 Carnegie Hall 
C. B. HAWLEY, 
VOCAL TEACHER 
Correct Tone Production, Breathing and Inter- 
pretation. Special training for Church Choir, Con- 
eert and Oratorio 
Studio: 35 West Forty-second St.. New York City. 


MILTONELLA BEARDSLEY, 


PIANIST. 
t43 Carnegie Hall, New York 


VOICE BUILDING, 


-OCKHART, BAsso. 
RE, 
I SOLIDITY OF 


corner 56th 


" 236 West Fifty-fifth Street, N. Y. 





ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING. 
172 West 79th St., New York 


"Mme. ESPERANZA GARRIGUL 
THE ART OF SINGING. 


Studio: Carnegie Hal! 
Residence: 


WIRTZ PIANO SCHOOL 
School for Solo Playing, Ensemble Playing. 
Accompanying and Theory. 
Classes in Methods for Teachers. 
120 West 124th St, New York 


Mr. anv Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Home Studio: 163 East 62d St., New York. 


DANIEL VISANSKA, 
VIOLINIST. 
Just returned from Berlin after nine years’ suc- 
cessful concertizine and teaching, will accept en 
gagements and a limited number of pupils. 
Address 438 St. Nicholas Ave., New York. 


LILLIAN B. CROMMIE, 


CONCERT, ORATORIO, RECITALS. 
Instruction—Voice, Piano, Organ and Harmony 
Organist Willis Avenue Methodist Church. 
Studio-Residence: 108 West 141st St., 

New York City. "Phone: 3301 Morningside. 





172 West 79th St 

















rHE BERTA GROSSE- THOMASON 
SCHOOL FOR PIANO 
359 Degraw St., Brooklyn. 
ue, Fulton St., Brooklyn. 
Branch teinway Hall, Room 16, New York. 
Studios 98 Maple Ave., Morristown, N. J 
Tel. Call: 4207 J Main. 
J. W. PARSON PRICE, 
VOICE CULTURE AND ART OF SINGING. 
46 West Twenty-first St., New York, 

“I can confidently state that Mr. Parson Price's 
knowledge of the voice, both male and femaic 
and his style of et entiie him to a high 
rank emong teachers.”'- ANUEL GARCIA, 


Mrs. W IL LIAM S. NE LSON, 
VOCAL aSteCT AND ACCOMPAN- 











Concerts and Musicales Arranged. Mon, and 
Thur., 589 Main Fes Fast Orange, N. J. 1 E. 
40th St., New Xe "Phone 893 38th. 


SAL LY F ROT HING HAM AKERS, 
Vocal Instructix aes ° “— West 87th Street. 
"Phone: 1370R Riverside. 


ISIDORE LUCKSTONE, 
THE ART OF SINGING. 


153 West Seventy-sixth St., 
7093 River, 








Telephone: New York 


HARRY L. REE D, 
JOSEPHINE MILLER REED, 


TENOR and CONTRALTO. 
ORATORIO, CONCERT, RECITALS. 
Address: 25 West togth St., New York. 

Phone: 6278 Cortlandt, 10 to 4 


WALTER S. YOUNG, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Voice Production, Diction, Style, Re 
8e1-8e2 Carnegie Hall, New — 
OLD ENGLISH BAL LADS AND FOLKSONGS 


Rec 
a WHITE and TARY OGDEN WHITE 
. Britt, 6 Beacon St., Boston, Mass., or 
8. a Lum, Hotel Colonial, New York City. 


Miss GENEVIEVE BISBEE, 
PIANIST. 
PIANO INSTRUCTION. 
Leschetizky Method. 
Siaty-seventh Serect Studios, 
23 West 67th Street, New York City. 


JOSEP H JOACHIM SCHOOL, 
STRINGED INSTRUMENTS. 
Geraldine Morgan, Director. 
Orchestral and "Cello Department, Paul Mor, 

9:4 Carnegie Hall, New Yo 
Dr. EDOUARD BLITZ, 
SIGHT SINGING. 
826 Carnegie Hall. 
Monday and Tuesday, 1 to 10 p. m. 
Res, "Phone: 1067 Morningside. 


LILLIE MACHIN, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Certificated Pupil of Vannuccini. 
1203 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


JAC *K MU NDY, 


ARITONE. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION — 
dt i Studios: 138 Fifth Avenue. 


Dr. CARL E. DUFFT, 


Studio: 3o East Twenty-third St., 


























New York City. 


Mrs. EDWARD H. CANFIELD, 
VOICE CULTURE 
504 Carnegie Hall, 
J. JEROME HAYES, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Van Dyck Studios, Eighth Ave. and Fifty-sixth St. 
Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
Will receiv yar e 
Stellolaléonn s¢ Glee, 





New York. 








"Phone: 364 Gramercy. <n Sy York City. 
SENOR FERNANDO MICHELENA, 
No. Broadway. 


Leading tenor with £ A 
Emma Nevada, Hinrichs and Theati Onert =. 
genien, Ten years’ teaching in San Francisco. 
Operatic 


re Italian method of voice 
Voices restored. 


training concert, i wt 


in Italian, F; prem «ih ES and Spas- 
ish. Teacher of V Michelena, 
“The Tourists,” sow a ~ oy Majestic —* 


Theater. 








marge PUNO 














































THE MUSICAL COURIER. 











NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK. 


BOSTON. BOSTON, 








EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM, 
THE CELEBRATED PRIMA DONNA. 
Voice Culture in All Its Branches. 
The Evelyn, 10: W. 78th St, New York City. 
Telephone: 2969 Riverside. 


MANFRED MALKIN, 
FRENCH PIANIST. 
Concerts and Instruction. 
Studio: 15 St. Nicholas Avenue, New York. 


ADELE MARGULIES TRIO, 


Apvete Marcuttes, Pianiste; Leorotn Licuren- 
BERG, Violinist; Leo Scuutz, "Cellist. 
For terms and dates address, Miss Marcuttss, 
s8 West s7th St., New York. 


Granberry Piano School 


GEO. F. GRANBERRY, Director 


FAELTEN SYSTEM carnegie nan 


M. B. DE BOR 


a ER in 


German 
Pare Italian method of voice 
ing a ~~, tone . 
ng 













81-818 Carnegie Hall, a 
J. EDMUND SKIFF 


TENOR Voice Culture 
STUDIO: Room 604, CARNEGIE HALL 


WEIS s 
PIANO, VIOLIN AND HARMONY STUDIO 
course in harmony and sight reading 
is included Teg tel : : : 
151 Bast 54th & New York. 
___ ADULT I BEGINNERS A "SPECIALTY 


MRS. EOMUND SEVERN, 


Voice and Piano. 


Hdmund Severn, 
Violinist, Teacher, Lecturer. 


For Concerts—-SEVERN TRIO 
Piano, Violin and 'Cello). 


131 WEST FIFTY-SIXTH STREET. 
’Phone 208R Columbus. 


M. W. GOUDEKET, 
BASS-BARITONE. 


Concerts, Oratorio, Recital 
69 W. Ninety-third St., New 





Mrs. GRIFFIN WELSH, 
"+= CULTURE, 


Tone and outs enun- 
ciation. "Stadt: aps 293 Ginees Ave., cor Kalb, 
Brooklyn, _ SRS 4 


THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE. FOR VIOLIN 
PLAYING, PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE 
230 East 624 Street 
‘omplete musical education given to students 
tone e beginning to the highest perfection. 
F. & H. CARRI, Directors. 


DOUGLAS a CONCERT 


ORATORIO 
LANE RECITALS 
1: W. aret St., 


Studios: { 1) W! Park St, Newark, N. J. 


A. J. GOODRICH 


Author of Fe Harmony,” “Theory of 
Interpretation,” omplete Musical Anal ~_ 
“Synthetic Counterpoint,” “New Method of 


orizing,” etc. 
_F or Corres 
Relea ate: 80 St. 


Wednesdays and Saturdays, 136 Fifth Ave. 


WILLIAM J. FALK, 


Assistant to Mr. Oscar Saenger, 
Teacher of Singing. 
interpretation and Artistic Finish. 

Numbers among his pupils 
many well-known grand 
opera and concert singers. 


124 East 92d Street. 
Telephone 4451 Toth 


PAOLO GALLICO 


PIANIST 
STUDIO: Ht East 59th Street NEW YORK 


HERMAN EPSTEIN 


PIANIST. ‘Carnegie | Hall. New York 


MRS. CLIFFORD WILLIAMS) 


SOPRANO, CONCERTS, RECITALS, CLUBS 
Thorough Instruction Voice Cu..ure, Old Italian Method 
Residence Studio : 463 Centra Park West wew YORK 


DUNNING SYSTEM 
of Improved Music Study for Beginners 


The only system endorsed by the world’s renowned 
masters of Europe and America. Its superiority is 
d by all who know of it. 

escriptive of the system and giving writ- 










mdence Lessons. 
Nicholas Ave., New 


acknow!led, 
Booklets, 


ten indorsement of Leschetizky, Scharwenka, De | 


Pachmann, Busoni and others sent upon applica- 
tion, 


MAS. CARRIE L. DUNNING, 225 Highland Avenue, BUFFALO, AY 








gee RENOWNED ITALIAN GRAND OPERA TENOR 
ACKNOWLEDGED VOICE SPECIALIST 
Formerly Leading Vocal Instructor of Berlin 


RAPID AND SCIENTIFIC METHOD TAUGHT 6-omont, 


EXCELLENT RESULTS GUARANTEED 


ing abroad; Mrs. Clarence Hale, soprano; Mrs. 
B. Huit, cogeees and oratorio singer, of 
Charleston, 5, : 


Teacher of Oriska Worden, soprano, now sing- 


Oo 


George B. Barker, tenor, 
New York; Miss Chette A. Fisch, soprano, New- 
ark, N. J Miss Grace Ryan, soprano, New 
York; Mr. James Travers, baritone, New York; 
Dr. J. Egan, tenor, now singing in opera. New 
York; Miss Kate Travers, soprano; r. Enrico 
baritone, with Lulu Glaser; Albert 
Wahle, tenor soloist at Brown Memorial Pres- 
byterian Church, Baltimore, and vocal teacher; 


Miss Mamie Chadbourne; Miss Jouspiee Lumb, soprano, now teaching at Liberty, Mo.; Miss Emily 


Dou = 


Brooklyn; Robert Ford, tenor, Naw York; John 


tenor, singing in light opera; Louisa Campeau, soprano, New York; 


Moon,” and many well knows artists. 


Fairfax Garner, tenor, of yack, N. Y.; Mrs. Leon Wayave, contralto, now singing in 


New York; Charles Connor, 
La Salie, tenor, with “ Blue 


"McFarlane, tenor, 


STUD!C; 22 WEST SIXTY-FIRST STREET, NEW YORK 


WILLIAM H. DONL 


Concert Organist 


and Supervising Architect 


1625 Park Ave. 
INDIANAPOLIS, 
_ INDIANA. 


KY 





‘(BARROW 


VIRGIL 


| 


TBNOR 


8 Bast 
16th Street, 
New Yerk City 


Piano 
School 


19 West 16th Street, NEW YORK. 


SPECIAL EXPERT METHODS —_ 
those desiring to Learn to 


Pall Term bewan September It 19, 108 


STRASSBERCER 

























Schools with 
Great West. 





















2200'st. St. ry Ave. 


of Great Importance to Teachers and 


each or to become Public Players. 


MRS. A. ™. VIRGIL, Director 


CONSERVATORIES 


esoises 18. OF MUSIC 


Southside: 
Grand and Shenandoah A 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


The most reliable, complete and best equipped Music 


the strongest and most competent Faculty 


ever combined in a conservatory in St. Louis and the 


51 Teachers—Everyone an Artist 


among w' whom are. 

; en - a. Parisi, 
Reop : cas A. Kath nen 
September Ist. ~neang gy — + ~ mua 

TERMS (S$ LIBERAL. B. Strassberger 


CaTALoGuE f race. Cw th Stranaberger 





ear Partia! ethotarshl ps for or deserving pupils and many othe{ 
iree advantages. 





EBEN HOWE BAILEY, oe: 


VOICE CULTURE, ARTISTIC SINGING, 


PIANOFORTE. 
go Huntington Ave. 


RICHARD PLATT, 


PIANIST. 
Steinert Hall, Boston. 


Mary Ingles James "s"” 


Author of “Scientific Tome Production.” = 
SYMPHONY CHAMBERS, BOSTON, MASS, vecrunan 


}FRANK E. MORSE scis2ure 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


Mae. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, |f 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


246 Huntington Ave., Boston. 
Opposite Symphony Hall. 


FLETCHER MUSIC METHOD. 
EVELYN A. FLETCHER-COPP. 
Home Address: 107 | Street, Brookline, 


CLARA E. MUNGER, 


TEACHER OF SINGING. 
177 _Huntington Ave., Boston. 


ARTHUR J. HUBBARD 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


Assistants 
MADAME HUBBARD and FRED J. LAMB 


159A Tremont Street - - Beeston, Mass. 
JESSIE DAVIS, - 
PIANIST. 
Concerts—Recitals—Lessons. 


Studio: Steinert Hall. 
Residence: s West Cedar St., 


Boston, Mass. 





Boston. 





Stadio: 30 and 31 Steinert Hail, Beston 





ALICE 








-» 4188 River 


Fl INN EGAN ca 
Soloist St. Patrick's Oathedrai 
Concert Oraterio Recital 
3157 Bread 


5146-J, ya CT) 


(MARCHES! PUPIL) 
and Vocal Instruction 
HARRIET FOSTER — 
Now touring with Mme. Caive Concert Oe. 


wentworta MAG GREGOR 
Newbury Street BOSTON, MASS. 
816 CARNEGIE HALL 
151 VW. 106th Street. CONTRALTO 
MANAGEMENT 


x eacher oi Singing 
M 
‘ b UBINSTE| nd Sol in 
R 
1 F. 
T 
z Interviews Tuesday and Friday, 1 to 3 
Violinist 
CORT. &, KRONBERG. 





_ Sr RANe 
4 106 \ ‘Mw soa thet Sevect 
= seunen: cameen Cece 


Carnegie Hall, New York 


CRAN Ew: 
ETHEL 816 West 1084 Street 
NEW YORK 


Phone, 7490 River 


Peabody Conservatory of Music of Baltimore 


MAROLD RANDOLPH, Dirsoter. 


The Great Musical Centre of the South. 


Staff of Fifty-two Eminent European and American 
Masters, including 


W. Ed. Hetmendah! Pietro Micetii, 
. C. Van Hulsteya, Harold D, Phillt 
enest Hutcheson, Emmanuel VW 
Bart Wirtz 


CIRCULARS MAILED ON APPLICATION 


Mme. HILDEGARD HOFFMANN 
Oratorio and Joint Reortals with 
MR. HENRY HOLDEN 
RECITALS AND PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Soloist with New York Philharmonic 
aes y Orchestras, £o. 
STUDIOS : Carnegie and 5 y Malis 


aamens, 318 8 Bast 150th St. New York City 


THE STARR PIANO CO. 


RICHMOND, IND. 


MANUPACTURERS OF ARTISTIC 


Grand, Upright and Player Pianos. 


SALESROOMS: 
CLEVELAND, Ohio: Nos 736 and 738 Euclid | DETROIT, Mich.: Valpey Building Nos. 213-217 


SPS 








Otis B. Boise, 
Howard Brockway, 
Alfred C. Goodwin, 














ve. Woodward Ave. 
DAYTON, Ohio: No. 131 S. Main St. INDIANAPOLIS, Ind.: Nos. 138 and 140 
TOLEDO, Ohio: No. 329 Superior St. North Penns. St. 


C'NCINNATI, Ohio: RICHMOND, Inad.: Nos. 931-935 Main St. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC 


(THE METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC) 
Eocaa O. Stivea. President. 212 West 69th St., NEW YORK CiTY. 
Tas Facuury amp Examinens: 


No, 139 West 4th St. 


William Masoe 
Albert Ross Parsoms 
Harry Rowe Shelley 
Paul Savage 
Paul Ambrose 

atst year begins Monday, September sath, 1906. 
Send for Circulars ond Cotalogues. CTE S. COITTERDES, Beano: the Facutty 
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the greatest living German tenor, to the Conover Piano: 
“The Conover Piano which I used for my recitals in Studebaker Theater 
yesterday was excellent. I wy admired its tonal qualities and the per- 
fection of the mechanism. It is a pleasure to me to note the remarkable 


sustairing and blending qualities af the tone, which certainly are a great 
aid and benefit to the singer.” 
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The instrument upon which a Rosenthal has unhesitatingly 
great pianist plays is, next to chosen the Weber Piano a< the 
his art, the most vital consider- perfect medium of expression for 
ation. It is the medium through bis perfect art. Its rich, sono- 
which his personali reaches rous tone voices the senti- 
out and is mote manifest to his — ment of the true artists; its vivid 
hearers. It is analogous to the | brill 
orator’s voice, the artist’s pig- 
ments. With a medium of ex- 
pression imperfect in any de- 
gree, the qneae brilliant and po- 
etic individuality is crippled to 
just that extent. 


nician; its remarkable singing 
quality and carrying power pen- 
etrates to the most remote cor- 
ner of the largest auditorium. 
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With what mingled feelings of envy, awe and admira 
tion do the thousands of striving music students the world 
over look up to the few conspicuously successful musi- 
cians before the public! How they envy their success, 
how they admire their artistic powers and how they long 
to compass the same heights, feeling with the deepest con- 
viction that were such careers theirs, they would know un- 
bounded happiness. And yet these selfsame musicians who 
have climbed to the topmost pinnacle of fame and success 
are by no means as happy and contented as these admir- 
ing onlookers from the valley below seem to them 

Richard Strauss is said to have declared not long since 
at a social function that he had no more interest in art 
whatever, and that all he cared for was to make money 
enough so he could live comfortably and get out of music 
altogether. 

Eugen d’Albert plays the piano merely faute de mieux, 
as a means of making money. I myself have seen a let- 
ter-which he wrote, in which he declared that he hated 
the piano, and that systematic traveling about as a virtuoso 
was degrading, inartistic and in the highest degree un- 
sympathetic to him. Fritz Kreisler remarked to me the 
other day that if he had money enough to live on he would 
stop playing in public altogether, and that his whole ener 
gies were now concentrated on attaining that end. Ru- 
lolph Ganz says that he hates the practicing, the traveling 
ind public playing, and that the only real enjoyment he 
gets out of music is in ensemble playing with his friends 
in private. 

After Ysaye’s magnificent rendering of two Bruch con- 
certos here last week, he was overwhelmed with applause, 
and several celebrated musicians who had attended the con- 
‘ert, including Leopold Godowsky, went into the artists’ 
room to congratulate him. It was one of those supreme 
moments in the virtuoso’s career, one of those moments 
for which he is most envied by an admiring world. Ysaye 
received the congratulations with great nonchalance, and 
then seating himself, and lighting his pipe, he said, partly 




















































in German, partly in French: “Es ist doch langweilig 
toujours la méme chose.” It was not so much what he 
said as the tone in which he said it that carried convic 
tion and impressed me. One felt how tired he was of it 
all. These great artists who are so desirous of getting 
away from professional life, are not tired of their art per 
se. their inherent love for it which compelled them to 
become professionals is too strong for that. It is the 
public exploitation of their art for the purpose of money 
making that disgusts them. Were they independent they 
would still live largely in their music at home, surrounded 
by friends and connoisseurs. There are, perhaps, a few 
exceptions. Fighteen months close association with César 
Thomson practically convinced me that he would never 
touch his violin again if he were not compelled to do so 
in order to make a living, and I never heard Thomson 
play at home for the mere joy of playing. 

It takes all kinds of people to make a world, and hap 
pily not all musicians are thus constituted Diametrically 
opposed to those mentioned above is Sergei Kussewitzky 
the great Russian contrabass virtuoso. Kussewitzky is a 
multimillionaire, and the wealthiest living instrumentalist 
His income is much greater than he needs, and much 
greater than he could ever hope to earn with his instru 
ment: yet Kussewitzky gets keen enjoyment out of con 
certizing, and not only that, he enjoys making money by 
means of his art. His income in Russia has been enor 
mous. One concert in Moscow netted him ten thousand 
roubles ($5,000), and one at St. Petersburg, eleven thou 
sand roubles ($5,500), which exceeds the receipts of any 
instrumentalist in Russia of recent years, 
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Bea.in, 


Chus do natures differ. After all, it is a question 
whether the great artists mentioned above would forever re- 
nounce the plaudits of the multitude if they were sud- 
dnly to become independent. After two or three years 
of complete abstinence from concert work the old appetite 
for public applause would probably return 

Ge & 

Max Reger’s new compositions, op. 93-98, were intro- 
duced to the Berlin public on Saturday evening by the 
composer himself, who officiated at the piano, assisted by 
Carl Halir, violinist; Paul Goldschmidt, pianist, and Else 
Schiinemann, vocalist. The program four 4- 
hand pieces for piano, nine lieder, a suite for violin and 


comprised 


piano written in old style and an introduction, Passacaglia 
and fugue for two pianos. 
Two andantes and the largo for violin alone were the 














They are 


most important of these new works of Reger 
beautiful lyric compositions and reveal considerable orig 
nality; some of the songs, too, especially the lyrical ones, 


In the other works there 
influence of Bach and Brahms, 
as is nearly always the case with Reger, being too pro 
nounced. Polyphonicaily, Reger is phenomenal, but with 
his enormous productivity (he has reached op. 98 at the 
age of thirty-five), he naturally does not take the time to 
weed out and polish. Reger is a strong personality, but it 
is, after all, a question if he is of more than contemporary 
importance. He played the piano remarkably well, and 
the work of all the assisting artists was excellent 
f & 


José Vianna da Motta eschews conventional programs 


made an excellent impression 


was little originality; the 


= 


and the beaten paths of the virtuoso, and he always brings 
something new and interesting when he plays in public 
At his recital on Saturday he introduced two big new 
Russian piano works, a sonata, in B flat minor, by M 
Balakirew and a piece called “Carillon,” by S. Liapounoff 
This piece is built up on an old Russian church melody 
of simple grandeur. It is the third of Liapounoff’s “Twelve 
Etudes d’execution transcendante.” 
contains four movements—andantino-mazurka, intermezzo 
allegro, non troppo, con full of 
meat, and in the hands of an artist of da Motta’s caliber, 


The Balakirew sonata 
fuoco. Musically it is 


it is an effective work 
by his rendering of the Liapounoff composition 


A splendid impression was made 
In Liszt's 
organ fantasy and fugue on the choral, “Ad nos, ad salu 
tarem undam,” in Busoni’s free transcription for piano, da 
Motta also revealed himself as a deep and thinking musi 
sian, and as a perfectly equipped pianist who is utterly 
His 


Tausig’s 


all virtuoso allures other numbers 
“Carnaval” 


His success was immense 


free from were 


Schumann's and “Zigeunerweisen 


eS = 


Ernst von Wolzogen, with his famous “Kraftmayer.” has 


given to the world what is probably the best musical novel 
love and is 


ever written. It is a romance of music and 


very cleverly entwined about the majestic figure of Liszt 


and 


Von Wolzogen was himself a personal friend of Liszt 
he has today a very large acquaintance among great musi 


cians. He is one of the most widely read of modern 
writers in Germany, and his “Der Thronfclger,” “Die Tolle 
Contesse,” “Die Erbschleicherin,” “Die Kihle Blonde,” 


“Das Dritte Geschlecht” 
known works of his are masterpieces of modern romance: 


and several other equally well 


I recall reading all these works with great pleasure and 
profited a great deal from them in learning German style 
So with keen that I to 
Mozart Hall on Monday evening to attend a soirée given 


it was interest wended my way 
by Ernst von Wolzogen and his charming wife, Elsa Laura 


von Wolzogen. I was both curious to see and hear this 
distinguished romancier, who plays the violin and who is 
greatly interested in music generally. In appearance Von 
Wolzogen is distinguished and sympathetic; he makes the 
impression of being a man of about fifty-five years of age 
He recited selections from his own poems, displaying a 
fine, resonant voice, and a delivery full of light and shade, 
fire and pathos. Madame 
von Wolzogen sang, to her own accompaniment the 


lute, songs in various languages and many different dia 


He was most heartily applauded 


on 


lects, her selections being for the most part of a light and 
humorous character. She displayed a versatility worthy of 
the highest admiration. In some of the old folksongs there 
were many verses, and in consequences many repetitions of 
the melody, but each time she sang it in a different way, 
lending to it new interest and charm. Her voice is a light, 
high soprano; it has been thoroughly schooled, she having 
with Orgenie and it 1s 
just adapted to the quaint accompaniment offered by the 


soft, plaintive tones of the lute 


studied four years in Dresden, 


Her success was immense 


and she was obliged to give several encores, which in 
cluded an American “darkey” song. 


et & 
At the fifth Philharmonic concert a new overture by 
George Schumann was brought out under Nikisch. It 


shows this composer in all his good points and all his 


weaknesses. Schumann writes smooth, plausible music in 
conventional harmonies 
The 
unimportant and show more good inten 
tion Its Richard 
Strauss’ “Heldenichen,” the other orchestral the 


program, is a work of very different caliber, and, as played 


conventional form, clothed in 


Spontaneity is wholly lacking with him themes of 


this overture are 


than inspiration reception was cool. 


piece on 


by the Philharmonic Orchestra under Nikisch’s superb 
direction, made a big impression. The soloist of the con 
cert was Artur Schnabel, who was heard in a somewhat 
conservative performance of the Brahms B flat major 
concerto 
ft € 

Sydney Biden gave a successful “Lieder Abend” at Be: 

thuven Hall’on the same evening, when he was heard in 


songs by Brahms and Wolf, Ernst Boehe, Gustav Krug 
and Fritz Fleck. Mr has a splendid, well schooled 
voice, and his singing is most artistic. Without ever be 


coming sentimental, he knows how to infuse a degree of 


siden 


warmth and esprit into his work which never fails to make 
1 lasting impression 


Qe 


J 


Louis Siegel, a young American violinist from Indiana, 
made his Berlin debut at Mozart Hall, accompanied by 
the Mozart Orchestra, on Wednesday evening. Young 
Siegel, who is now twenty years of age, studied five year 
with. Ovide Mesin at the Liege Conser 
past three years has been with Ysaye 
first appearance here the Paganini and Mendelssohn 
certos, that favorite of his master “Poeme.” 
and Rimsky-Korsakoff's Russian fa | 


Siegel piayed 


tory, and for the 
He chose for his 
con 


Chausson’'s 
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the Paganini concerto with his violin tuned up half a tone 

gher than the orchestra, just as Paganini used to play it. 

[hus, the orchestra was playing in the key of E flat while 

egel hinself was executing in D major, but producing 
» the effect of playing in E flat major 

> Young Siegel already has a well developed technic, and 

written cadenza, particularly, he dis- 

played a high degree of virtuosity. He was exceedingly 

~ nervous, which accounted for his occasional faulty intona- 


P . 
gher than 


vn cleverly 


at the start, but he improved as the evening wore on, 
i, all in all, proclaimed himself a violinist of great talent 
The Chausson and Rimsky- 
Korsakoff are difficult and ungrateful. Siegel played on 
wo violins from the celebrated collection of D. J. Partello, 
In the Paganini concerto he used a Ruggerio, 
he played on the famous 1690 Strad. 


formidable attainments 


f this city 


nd in the other pieces 


ze a violin of wonderful quality and penetrating 
power, a of remarkable evenness. Such a golden 
ali 4 and I uch a rich D and such a silvery G one seldom 
eur This superb instrument helped young Siegel to 
ieve a notable success. The applause of the large audi- 
1 ind | ty, and the young artist has every 

% I itisfied with his first Berlin appearance 

ft 2 
’ The program of the fourth Weingartner concert with 
Royal Orchestra brought three classical symphonies, 
a the Mozart “Jupiter,” the Brahms E minor and the 
en B flat major. Weingartner is an interpreter of 
classics comme il faut, and his rendering of these three 
eat works left nothing to be desired. 

Everything was worked out to the smallest detail and 
onductor did not lose sight of his mental picture 


the composition as a whole 
I 
f! 


song recital was given by Lilli Menar re- 
sings with taste and 
ntelligenc e. She was heard in songs by Brahms, Bee- 


tly She has a pretty voice and 


aA 
; 


nann, Behm and Reger, to the able accom- 
f Edouard Behm 
Get 
A concert was given on Monday at the Singakademie 
Alphonse Mustel. with the Mustel organ, which is said 


very interesting. The inventor of this organ 


ymmpositions that displayed its remarkable advan- 
I 
1 solo instrument in the best light. The success 
the instrument, as well as of the performance, was most 
3 ' ced, and the general verdict is that this Mustel 
a decided gain for the musical world 
a 
C!? 


Edith von Voigtlaender, the thirteen year old violinist, 


ntly played before the Empress, receiving warm praise 
ier majesty At her second concert, at the Singa 
kademie, on Tuesday, the young violinist gave a splendid 


ince of the Bruch G minor concerto and Bach's 
ne, enhancing the excellent impression made at her 
lebut. She seems to be on the threshold of a brilliant 


Miss Haring writes of the following concerts: 

“A charity concert in aid of the poor of the Luther con- 
gregation was gotten up by the young American, Jason 
Moore, on Sunday evening, at the Luther Church. Mr. 
Moore, who is well known in the colony as organist of 
the American church, has a good sound technic; his 
rhythm is clear and incisive, and his pedaling is so artistic 
that no confusion of harmonies ever seem to occur. His 
selections were Bach’s toccata and fugue, in D minor; a 
pastorale and capriccietto, by Spinné and Lemaigre, and 
the first movement of the Guilmant sonata, No. 111. Mr. 
Moore’s rendering of the Bach number was in every way 
eminently satisfactory; the Guilmant work is a delightful 
one, and Mr, Moore played it splendidly. The Spinné and 
Lemaigre numbers, however, did not seem to me to be 
a particularly happy choice; they are commonplace com- 
positions not well adapted to the organ; indeed, their only 
merits seemed to consist in the possibility of their pleas- 
ing a portion of the audience and in displaying Mr. 
Moore’s admirable staccato work. The singer, Matilda 
Gilow, had a sweet sounding soprano voice. The violinist 
was Julius Ruthstrom. 


cS 


Werner Alberti, the well known singer, met with great 
success at his concert at Beethoven Hall, on Sunday after- 
noon, when he was assisted by Augusta Zuckerman, the 
pretty and highly gifted girl pianist, of New York. Miss 
Zuckerman gave a brilliant rendering of Raff's rarely 
heard “Gigue con variatione.” She has a beautiful touch 
and produces a tone which, while retaining its velvety 
richness in the pianissimo passages, never becomes herd. 
For one so young, she has wonderful control of the in- 
strument, and she gives evidence of musical intelligence 
of a high order. Above all, her fresh young personality 
glows, charms and refreshes. She also gave Chopin and 
MacDowell numbers. The audience was most enthusiastic 
and she was many times recalled. 


Se & 


Bechstein Hall was crowded on Monday at the recital of 
Marianne Wolff, who had secured the assistance of Al- 
berto Jonas. Miss Wolff proved to be the owner of a 
beautiful rich alto voice, and her work was in many re 
spects excellent. Her intonation is pure, and her singing 
conveys an impression of convincing inner feeling. She 
would, however, do well to cultivate a little more bright- 
ness and animation. 

Of Alberto Jonas, what can be said that has not already 
been said? He always gives a splendid performance, in- 
variably meeting with enthusiastic receptions, for this 
genial artist, as was inevitable, has gathered unto himself 
a host of friends and admirers during the short time he 
has been here. He was at his best on Monday and played 
delightfully, with breadth and dignity, with sympathy and 
a rush of temperamental feeling, notably in the sixth Liszt 


rhapsody, which was quite irresistible. Mr. Jonas also 


played Chopin and Moszkowski numbers and a “Terzen- 
Etude,” by A. Foote. 

Artistically Kirk Towns was the shining light at a 
musicale given by Dr. and Mrs. George Watson, on 
Tuesday. His selections were songs by Reimann, Jen- 
sen, Hugo Kaun, Theodor Spiering, Alberto Jonas, Georg 
Fergusson and George Chadwick. Many of the prominent 
members of the colony were present and much interest 
was evinced in the new songs, all of which are well worth 
hearing. Mr. Towns’ voice is of rich timbre and sym- 
pathetic quality; he thoroughly understands how to use it 
to the best advantage and it is an unalloyed pleasure to 
listen to his artistic singing. Mrs. Professor Brandenburg 
played several piano numbers and Katherine Griesbach re- 
cited. 

eS & 


A song recital was given at Bechstein Hall on Thurs- 
day evening, by Elizabeth Ohlhoff. This young lady has 
an exceptionally pleasing high soprano voice and many 
other admirable qualities, as temperament, charming de- 
livery and warmth of expression, The dramatic element was 
pronounced in her rendering of the Schubert “Erl King,” 
and it made a deep impression. Why, however, the tempo 
of “Auf dem Wasser zu Singen” was changed into syn- 
copated time, it would be difficult to guess. The altera- 
tion was not an improvement. A Mozart aria and sev- 
eral other songs, including Volkmann’s “Die Bekehrte,” 
which suits Miss Ohlhoff’s voice to perfection, were well 
sung. She was received with much enthusiasm. 


Se se 


Bronislaw Hubermann gave his fourth concert of this 
season with the Mozart Orchestra, at Mozart Hall on 
Friday, when he had the pianistic assistance of Richard 
Singer. Huberman is a master of lyric violin playing. 
It is in his unsurpassed singing tone and soulful playing 
that he excels. He plays straight from his heart to the 
heart of the public. His first selection, the Tschaikowsky 
concerto, was a particularly wise one; indeed, it is doubt- 
ful whether any other violinist can excel him in his con- 
ception of this work of his fellow countryman the deep 
melancholy, the wild delight, the virtuoso technic! All 
these are sist his. A nee 8 contrast to this than 
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the Mozart adagio could hardly be imagined; the delicacy 
and purity of his reading of this work astonished many 
who had hitherto believed him to be merely a virtuoso. 
The Mendelssohn concerto, the concluding number of the 
program was an artistic achievement, and the audience 
shouted, cheered and clapped, after pelting him with all 
the available flowers. Hubermann responded with a couple 
of encores, but the audience were still clamoring when 
I left the hall, which was in partial darkness. 
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Mme. Ilka Horowitz-Barnay published an article in a 
recent edition of the Vienna Neue Freie Press, entitled 
“An Hour With Joseph Joachim.” It was an interview 
which Mme. Barnay had with Joachim, in which the Nestor 
of violinists expressed his opinion concerning the relative 
importance of great musicians of the past. His 
love and reverence for Brahms is not to be wondered 
at when one considers that the two men were intimate 
and life long friends, yet some of his views on the Ham- 
burg composer are surprising. 
said: “In the independent mastery of musical 
Brahms seems to me to be the third greatest. First of all 
comes Johann Sebastian Bach, the all-powerful, the incom- 
parable, the creator, the great beginner. After him comes 
Mozart, as the creator of a new form of beauty, and then 
comes, at once, Brahms.” Astonished at this, Mme. Bar- 
nay asked simply: “And Beethoven?” To which Joachim 
replied: “In point of invention and progressive develop- 
ment, independence and economy of form, Brahms seems 
to me to stand above Beethoven; above him, and even 
above Schubert and Mendelssohn. Beethoven studied with 
painstaking trouble all his life, and Schubert, in spite of 
his colossal melodic invention, also worked to the last on 
his development. Brahms did not study, he did not seek, 
he simply found. He was no ‘Epigone,’ no ‘Ableger’; he 
was at once the root, the trunk and the bloom. He had to 
thank himself alone for everything, for his whole great 
wealth. Brahms seems to me to be the quintessence of an 
entire musical period, and yet, only as an individual, as 
a giver of treasure from his own wealth. Schumann spoke 
a prophetic word when he once said that in Brahms one 
had come with whom we should all experience wonderful 
things. Brahms brought us new beauties, and he is 
only a wonder in depth, invention and concentration, he 


great 


Among other things, he 
forms 


not 


is also one of the most astounding apparitions in point 
of versatility. He is lyric, he is symphonic, he wrote great 
choral works, among them the glorious ‘German’ requiem; 


he enriched house music through his four part songs; he 
brought half-forgotten wind instruments into use again in 
chamber music, thus enhancing and enlarging this form 
of art. 

“His music was slow to find recognition as the con- 
servative and indifferent public is always slow to take to 
the new, especially the over-great new. But is Brahms a 
destroyer? On the contrary, he is a builder, one who 
from the old beauty brings forth new beauty. Brahms is 
the element of enrichment, of progress. 

“As a man also, Brahms was frequently misunderstood, 
and yet although outwardly gruff, he was at heart a good, 
noble man without vanity or arrogance.” Mme. Barnay 
then brought the conversation to the subject of Richard 
Wagner and his art, and Joachim said that he considered 
Wagner a man of decided historical importance to art, a 
man of enormous capabilities, whose lofty aims and serious 
nature had always greatly interested him, and that he had 
the greatest respect for Wagner’s energy and unusual edu- 
cation. He said that Wagner, contrary to his own views, 
had dissolved musical form for the benefit of dramatic 
form, yet he willingly admitted that in the “Meistersinger,’ 
“Walkiire” and “Tristan” there was music of the highest 
beauty. Joachim said that he did not think the time had 
yet come to form a final opinion on Wagner's life and 
works. He spoke with great vehemence against the im 
itators of Wagner, men, who, without his genius, were 
merely caricatures and brainless destroyers of form. 


er 


Theodor Spiering has great predilections and talent for 
conducting, and he made his debut in this capacity in 
Germany with the famous Kaim Orchestra, in Munich, the 
day before yesterday. He was very well received. He 
will give a big concert of his own, as a conductor, with 
the same orchestra on the seventeenth, when he will have 
Miss Etienne 
Spiering gave a violin recital 


the assistance of Rudolph Ganz as soloist 
will write you particulars. 
at the Kaufhaus, in Leipsic, last Saturday 
a full account of this concert in the Leipsic correspondence 


ce ce 


You will find 


J.H Music, 
at Franklin, Neb, is spending the winter in Berlin, study 
ing voice with Lamperti. The Franklin little 
known to the world at large, yet it has been in existence 
Mr. Aller informs me that it 


three years’ course in all branches of music, and that its 


Aller, director of the Franklin School of 
school is 


twenty-five years. offers a 


graduates are filling enviable positions in the United States. 
The Euphonium Male Glee Club, now concertizing in the 
Eastern States under the of the Redpath 
Lyceum Bureau, is a product of the school. Five teachers 
are maintained and 118 students coming from thirty-eight 
different towns in Colorado, lowa, Kansas and Nebraska 
There were 
Such schools 


management 


have been enrolled in one scholastic 
sixty-six piano students during the past year. 


as this deserve to become known, for they are, in a modest 


year. 


way, doing good work for the cause of music in America 


Rudolph Ganz recently played with immense success at 
a symphony concert at Cassel at very short notice in place 
of the soloist who had been engaged and who was pre 
vented from appearing by illness. Mr. Ganz also played 
at Strassbourg, with orchestra, and was 
also heard in the same town in recital on the roth. On 
the 15th and 16th he appeared as soloist with the sym 
Basle. His last engagement in Eu- 
rope this season will be at Munich, at the Kaim concert, 


on December 5, 


phony orchestra in 
conducted by Theodor Spiering next Monday. On Decem 
ber 22, Mr. Ganz, accompanied by Mrs. Ganz, will sail from 
Havre for America on the steamship Lorraine. 


@ & 


Edgar Stillman-Kelley’s new piano quintet has been very 
well criticized by the Berlin press. The Nationa! Zeitung 
writes: “The quintet by the American composer, Edgar 
Stillman-Kelley is decidedly an enrichment to piano quintet 
The different are admirably con 


structed, the themes are 


literature movements 
well sounding and rhyth 


The composer, who 


noble, 
mical and the work is full of esprit. 
has schooled himself on Beethoven and Brahms, under 
stands thoroughly how to hold the attention of his hearers.” 

rhe “Stillman-Kelley’s quintet for 


piano, 


Tageblatt writes 

‘cello, which was performed 

the 
” 

received 

“Stillman-Kelley’s quintet, 


which was heard for the first time, in spite of some com 


two violins, viola and 


in public for the first time, is work of an excellent 


musician, and it was cordially 


The Vossische Zeitung says 


plicated modern elements, is a work of clear and appealing 
the 
the slow movement) bring no new message, but the work 


beauty To be sure the themes (with exception of 


manship is highly interesting and also personal. The re 
shown 
for the 


fined artistic mode of expression of the author is 


especially in his treatment of the piano, which 
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Mozart Hall—Louis Siegel, violin, with Mozart Orchestra. 
Philharmonie—Philharmonic “Pop.” 

Singakademie—Paula Weinbaum, voca) 

Royal Opera—“Salome.” 
Comic Opera—“Carmen.’ 
West Side Opera—“The Magic Flute.” 

Lortzing Opera—“The Daughter of the Regiment.” 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 13. 


Beethoven Hall—Arrigo Serato, violin, with Philharmonic Orches 
tra. 


t part, is not used as a broad harmonic basis, but 
her as a part which decorates the whole.” 


ArtHur M. ABELL. 


nplete concert and opera list of the week was 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 8 


Hall—José Vianna da Motta, pian 


lal Mis ege om pasitior ening Else Schiine ‘ = 
: - an / ere * - ; os s - Bechstein Hail—Elisabeth Ohlthoff, vocal 
Xcger ’aul Goldschmidt, Pro arl ali s 3 ; 
- a yg se. eka Wisicinidaa’ Philharmonie (small hall)—~Philharmonic Trio—Witek, Gerhardt, 
enna ale horal Doct sé oase 
Vienns Ms Malkin. 
Dutch Trio, assiste by Maria Kniipfer-Egli and Singskademio—Joachim Quastet. a 
Royal Opera—“‘Der Evangelimann. 
, tes Comic Opera—“Der Zigeunerbaron.” 
; . West Side Opera—‘Kindestreue,” “Schmetterling.” 
=e - Lortzing Opera—“Der Waffenschmied.” 
e Overa schmetterling 
Ae Sess yeaa FRIDAY, DECEMBER 14 
UNDAY. DECEMBER Beethoven Hall—Emmy Mohr, vocal; Otto von Tidebéhl, violin 
yA D B ( . ’ 
——s , Bechstein Hall——Nelly Brodmann, vocal; Oskar Bricker, ‘cello. 
Hal Anna Dinklage ca Mozart Hall—Bronisiaw Huberman, with Mozart Orchestra, as 
Nik Philharmonik soloist, Artur sisted by R. Singer, piano 
Philharmonie—Lilli Lehmann, vocal 
I 1 P Royal Opera—*Tristan and Isolde.” 
High S l ater Wietrow String Quartet Comic Opera—“‘Lakmé.” 
Chur Charity concert, J n Moore, organ, assisted by West Side Opera—*Kindestreue,” ““Waffenschmied.” 
w, al, and J, Ruthstrém, violir Lortzing Opera—‘‘The Barber of Seville.’’ 
The Magic Flut erceeanetaemmmnnieinne 
1 I ann’s Erzal get 
( metterling Warm Praise for Albert Rosenthal. 
( Flederma = it . ‘ i i 7 
In the concert of Frau Emelie Herzog, Koniglich Kam- 
MONDAY, DECEMBER 10 ersangerin and celebrated prima donna of the Royal Opera 
Ha iney Biden, vocal House in Berlin, the young ‘cellist, Albert Rosenthal, had 
in Hall—Marianne W vocal, assisted by Alberto Jonas, the honor of participating and receiving the following criti- 
' ss dok dienes “iteeaciieel cisms of the well known musical critic, Prof, Dr. C. Fuchs: 
Phi arm Nikisch *hilharmonic, solowt, Artur sSchnabe “op : . " , 
gekademie—Alphonse Mustel, organ, and sssociates For the purpose of bringing some variety into the pro- 
Opera—Salome.” gram of Frau Emilie Herzog, the young ’cellist Albert 
Opera—“Marriage of Figaro.” Rosenthal assisted with a number of pieces, among them 


West Side Opera Kindestreue,” “Stradella.” 





“Waldesruhe,’ by Dvorak, and ‘Elfenreigen, by Popper. He 


Lortzing Opera—‘“Fra Diavolo.” 


performed with a most exquisite technic and his interpre- 
tation was exceedingly poetical 
him in his usual good manner.” 


rUESDAY, DECEMBER 11 
ethoven H J 
Nathan Fryer, piano 
an Kubelik, 
by Eduard Goll, piano. 


Fritz Binder accompanied 
Prof. Dr. C. Fuchs in 
1900.. 


lwig Wallner, vocal 


Danziger Zeitung, antzic, November 109, 


violin, with Mozart Orchestra, as 





rmonie—Philharmonic “Pop.” Katharine Goodson at the Gewandhaus Concerts. 


What the great conductor, Arthur Nikisch, thought of her, 
may be gathered from the following incident, which oc- 
curred after Miss Goodson had played the Grieg concerto, 
under his direction, at one of the celebrated Gewandhaus 
concerts at Leipsic, in January of last year. The little 
scene can best be described in the words of a professor 
of the University, who was present, and who, afterwards, 
wrote the following account and sent it to Miss Goodson 
at her hotel: 

“Souvenir of January 12, 1905. 

“Once again one of those wonderful moments which 
can only occur when one is in the atmosphere of art: Miss 
Goodson had played the Grieg concerto in the Gewandhaus 
with rare success. It was indeed a real pleasure to see 
the faces of the artists in the orchestra accompanying 
her, the sympathetic looks of Klengel, Haman, and all of 
them—all exptessive of their enjoyment. Never before 
have I seen Nikisch like that, so warm, so deeply moved. 
He congratulated the young artist, and turning to her and 
all present, said: ‘I have known many artists in my life, 
many soloists; but the true musician-artists I can count 
on the fingers of one hand—d’Albert, Ysaye, Paderewski— 
and to these names I now add yours, Miss Goodson.’” 

Of this same performance, Heinrich Zoellner, the com- 
poser and well known critic of the Leipziger Tageblatt, 
wrote: ‘Miss Goodson has soul in her playing, a remark 
we would not dare to make of every pianist. With what 
wonderful delicacy and sense of color did she portray the 
quickly changing moods, the quickly passing pictures. She . 
has nerves, too, and down to the very finger tips, and from 
there onto the keyboard, stream the subtle effects of this 
complicated, finely built-up nervous system.” 





Recitals by Grace Hamilton Morrey. 


Grace Hamilton Morrey, one of the successful concert 
pianists of the Middle West, gave a recital at Wabash, 
Ind., on November 22. On December 18 she played a re- 
cital in Marion, Ind. Her January bookings include a 
return engagement at Huntington, W. Va., on January 7; 
at Freemont, Ohio, on January 15, and dates are now being 
fixed for appearances in Janesville and other cities in Ohio 























ler dith von Voi olin; Marie oca 3 ‘ie Mrs. } S30 whet : 
gakademie—Edith von Voigtlinder, violin; Marie Henke, vocal. By such an eminent critic as Dr. Otto Neitzel, of the Mrs Morrey will visit New York City the end of January 
Opera—“Flying Dutchman. hs ik ie ak : ; The following excerpts refer to Mrs. Morrey’s recent re- 
ane Uatinamets tdi Kélnische Zeitung, Katharine Goodson, who will make her ital 
Nest Side Opera—‘Kindestreue,” “Galatea.” debut in America at the Boston Symphony concerts, on —— 
Overe~-“Fra Dievolo.” January 18 and 19 next, has been described as the “tapfere The first of the series of recitals given under the direction of the 
eee einen Klavierwalkiire” (the valiant Valkyrie of the piano). and Morning Musical Club at the Y. M. C. A. auditorium last evening 
WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 12 ‘ ep ny biotin tebe! st » by Grace Hamilton Morrey, was one of the most magnificent enter- 
Hall—Hertha Dehmlow, vocal by the critic of the Fédération Artistique, in Brussels, as tainments ever given in Marion. The event was attended by music qui 
Hall—German Society for Old Music a “Paderewski en jupons” (Paderewski in petticoats). lovers from Marion and other cities, and the work of the artist, 
K "ANNA OTTEN STRING 0 RRRRENALNRERSRCSMNCLIRNLENOE 
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792 Hamilton Place, NEW YORK 
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Mrs. Morrey, was high class in every particular. Mrs. Morrey’s 
touch and technic were especially fine and she played with an artisti 


appreciation that was truly marvelous. Many visitors from Frank 


fort, Wabash and Kokomo were in attendance and they were highly 
pleased with the entertainment. The ladies of the Morning Musical 
pronounce the first number a most successful ome, and are highly 
pleased with Mrs. Morrey’s work.—Marion Leader. 


The program was a splendid one, representative of the best classi 
cal literature for the piano, ranging from the older masters, Bach 
and Scarlatti, to the works of the most modern. Mrs. Morrey has 
all of the requisites of the artist, great temperament, and a wonder 
ful technic that is more than adequate to meet all requirements 
The most noticeable feature of her playing is her wonderful tonc 
whether in fortissimo passages, or in the most delicate pianissimo 
while in her poetic moods she rises above the sickly sentimentality 
common to so many pianists While Mrs. Morrey is essentially a 
masculine pianist, yet she employs the most delicate effects in 
contrast, thereby making her playing a constant delight 

She opened her program with the Tausig arrangement of the well 
known toccata and fugue in D miner of Bach, which she rendered 
in the broad and impressive style so necessary to the performance 
of the works of this master. Of the more modern composers, her 





conception of the nocturne in G major of Chopin was poetic in the 
extreme, and delighted her hearers. Her playing of the immensely 
difficult “Dance of the Elves” of Sapelinikoff was with the greatest 
finesse, and brought forth a spontaneous burst of applause, while 
the familiar Moszkowsky study, “The Waves,” was equally well 
received. She closed the program with the bravura number, Saint 
Saéns’ study in the form of a waltz, in a most brilliant manner 
and the audience was not satisfied, but insisted on an encore, which 
she smilingly granted, Mrs. Morrey playing a Brahms “Hungarian 
Dance.” 

Altogether the concert was one of the most enjoyable piano re 
citals ever given in this city. Especial mention should be made of 
the splendid Mason & Hamlin piano, the instrument being the identi 
cal one used by the great artist Gabrilowitsch during his recent 
tour.—Marion Daily Chronicle 

Mrs. Morrey’s program opened with Brahms’ rhapsodie in E fiat, 
a piece which overtaxes all but the most muscular performers, and 
yet Mrs. Morrey, slight of stature and apparently of limited 
Strength executed with marvelous ease and rapidity the heaviest 
passages. Her touch is at once virile and delicate. And her versa 
tility is amazing. In all the movements she plays with equa) facility 
and expression, and her tone coloring, whether in the forte passages 
when the storm of passion rends the strings of the instrument, or 
in the almost inaudible pianissimo measures there is always present 
the same almost supernatural control, the same artistic feeling and a 
technic that is the wonder and despair of most performers. 

The accomplished woman is one of the most promising pupils ever 
turned out by Leschetizky, whose method is apparent in her play 
ing of every composition The Amateur Musical has done the 
cause of musical art in Wabash a genuine service in bringing Mrs 
Morrey to this city, and the keen appreciation with which her work 
was received Thursday will encourage the Musical to present other 
artists of the best class to this city —-Wabash Daily Plain Dealer 





Recognition for a Schmalfeld Pupil. 

Emilie Herzog, the distinguished prima donna of the 
Berlin Royal Opera, recently sang with Carl Heinrich 
Barth, the leading baritone of the Opera at Graudenz, East 
Prussia, and a pupil of Professor and Mme. Schmalfeld 
Mme. Herzog has expressed such a favorable opinion of 
Mr. Barth’s competency to Mr. Droescher, the chief régis 
seur of the Berlin Royal Opera, that the following letter 
has been received by the young singer: 

Carl Heinrich Barth, Graudenz: 
Dear Sir—As you were prevented from attending the 


vocal audition on November 22, and in consideration of the 
favorable opmion which Frau Herzog holds in regard to 
your capabilities, we beg to offer you the opportunity of 
submitting to us a time suitable to yourseli—perhaps at the 
conclusion of your present engagement at Graudenz—when 
you could arrange to come and sing for us 
Yours very truly, 
( Signed) G. DroescHer 
Chief Régisseur 


MUSIC IN MILAN. 


Mitan, December 17, 1906 

“Il Poeta,” the new one act opera just given at the Dal 
Verme, is no other than Pierre Gringoire, that Victor 
Hugo has given life to in his “Notre Dame de Paris” and 
that Banville has arranged for the scene in Huge style 
Strange though it is that the Italian librettist has 
changed the comedy into a drama, changing the cheerful 
end into a tragic scene, by having poor Gringoire hung! 
At any rate, music and libretto are worthy of each other, 
neither having interested the public. The press is unan 
imous in proclaiming the work full of good intentions 
but never a dramatic work; perhaps in a future work 
progress will be noted. The principals did good work, 
and the opera will be repeated for several evenings, alter 
nating with “La Cabrera” or “I Pagliacci.” 

The theater opens again on the 18th for the carnival 
with Giordano’s “Fedora.” The other operas will be 
“Cavalleria,” “Bohéme,” by Leoncavallo, Spiro Samara’s 
‘Martire,” Giacomo Orefice’s “Pane Altrui” (new), 
Maestro Parelli’s “Hermes” (also new), and principal at 
traction, Leoncavallo’s “Rolando of Berlin,” written, as 
every one knows, tor Emperor William, and given at the 
Grand of Berlin and after at the San Carlo of Naples 

e & 

Maestro Amintore Galli, author of “David,” was of 
fered a banquet by a host of his admirers 

eS & 

Little Vivien Chartres came back to Milan for a mat 
inee only. She played like a little divinity that she is 
no effort, no contortions, no grimaces, all ease, grace, full 
of temperament and a softness and vigor of tone never 
to be imagined in a child. Godard’s concerto was a great 
performance. Saint-Saéns’ “Danse Macabre” was won 
derful. Paganini’s arrangement of Mosé’s prayer for the 
fourth string was simply marvelous. The child is a 
genius no doubt. I hope that America will soon hear her 
She has left for Rome and a tournée through Italy. N 
gotiations are pending with managers from all over the 
world. 

 & 

Max Gorki's latest work translated, “Figli del Sole,” 
has been prohibited at Naples by order of the prefect 
They say that people were afraid of a revolutionary out 
burst, as Gorki was present. 

eS & 

Mario Sammarco, the celebrated baritone, has entered 

a lawsuit against the San Carlo Company of Managers, 
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because they abusively printed his name among the lists 
of artists engaged, while he has no such engagement 
eS &S 
At Turin Teatro Vittorio, Maestro Fino has had a goo 
success with his new opera “Battista.” 
eS & 
At the Fenice of Venice 
“Adriana Lecouvreur,” “Carmen,” “Pane Altrui” (by 


“Dannazion di “Faust 
Orefice), and “Jana” (by Virigilo) are the operas for the 
carnival 
eS = 

The Nobel Prize conferred by King Oscar of Swede 
upon Giosue Carducci, through his plenipotentiary, Mir 
ister Baron Bildt, at the home of Carducci in Bologn 
was a sight worth seeing, and Baron Bildt’s address wa 
beautiful. He said, among other things, that the King 
+} 


express desire was to confer the prize upon t modet 


writer who had done the greatest and most idealistic wor 
| 
' 


in literature, and his choice fell upon Carducci, w 


commotion was immense. The physicians had forbidden. 


any emotion, as the age and health of Carducci could n 
stand it. That is the reason why the ceremony was ce! 
brated at Carducci’s home, while the others all went t 
Stockholm. The prizes were conferred at the same hou 
5.30 p. m.—at Stockholm and at Bologna. Each priz 
year amounts to 191,840 francs 

eS & 

The Deutsche Revue publishes, and will continu 
publish in January, inedited letters of Verdi to Cont 
Maffei 

eS & 
Hilda Brizzi, of Rome, a most distinguished voca 


teacher, graduate of the Conservatory of Naples unde 


Carelli, whose method she imparts to the host of pupi 
she has, announces the debut of a soprano lirico 
~ 
eS & 
Mr. Gurnsey, tenor, of Philadelphia, and wife are in 
Milan ; 
@ & 


At the Adriano of Rome a season of opera has been sux 
cessful, Emma Caielli heading the organization. An in 
teresting debut was made in the part of Elsa, Edith Ely 


Rose, an American, obtaining a warm success for he 
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and phrasing, as well as for her manifest 
a pupil of Jean de Reszké. 


will put to music 


with whom Mascagni had 
, sent the latter his card, 


Wate 


nd Janischen have some new publications. 


theaters in Italy that open for the carnival 


Trapani, Comunale, Fedora. 

Trieste, Communale, Tristano e Isolta. 
Venezia, Fenice, Dannazione di Faust. 
Venezia, Rossini, Norma. 

Vicenza, Eretenio, Ruy Blas. 


Dd.’ F. 





FROM THE NATIONAL CAPITAL. 
D. C., December 21, 1906. 
Last week, in one of those erratic musical spurts of 
which Washington is alone capable, there was music galore 
—in one instance such attractions as the Philadelphia 
Symphony Orchestra and Madame Schumann-Heink com- 
ing together. This week there is a dearth. Beyond a 
sischoff concert at the Congregational Church, with Bal- 
timore “The Messiah” nothing has been 


offered. !? 


The second concert of the United States Marine Band 
was given Sunday, December 9, in which Arthur Wit- 
comb, a talented cornetist, recently abstracted from the 
famous English Coldstream Guards’ Band, was the solo- 
ist. Saint-Saéns was among the audience and applauded 
very heartily, particularly the “Tannhauser” overture, in 
which the Venusburg theme usually carried by the violins 
was very cleverly taken by the saxophones. The arrange- 
ment for band is originally English, but Lieutenant San- 
telmann has rewritten and revised it until it is practically 
his own. First rendition was given “Le Papillon” by Oscar 
Gareissen, originally composed for the piano, but arranged 
for band by one of the members. It was splendidly played, 
though at times the parts seemed a little heavy for so deli- 
Other selections heard for the first 
“Free Lance” march and the prelude to 
Mascagni’s The introduction to the latter was 
played on the contra-fagott, an instrument heard for the 
in connection with the Marine Band, and most 
not alone suggestive 


WASHINGTON, 


singers, and 


cate a composition. 
were Sousa’s 


“Tris.” 


time 


first time 
somber and weird sounding it was, 
of the but of gloom and tragedy. Most obliging 
was the leader in the matter of encores, there being as 
many of these given as there were numbers on the pro- 

rhe while we may have to bor- 
symphony other in military 
if not in the world! 


night, 


fact remains that, 
orchestras from 


gram. 

row cities, 

bands we stand foremost in America, 
@e & 

Dear Father Saint-Saéns honored us yet a second time 

assisted by Edouard 


on December 10 in a piano recital, 

Dethier, a young violinist, whose quiet, masterly style of 
playing made a great impression, and M. Rennay, bari- 
tone. With the exception of two songs by Reynaldo 
Hahn, the entire program was made up of Saint-Saéns’ 
compositions While M. Rennay’s voice has no great 


depth nor strength, yet his selections were given with so 


much charm and such exquisite diction that they were 
wholly enjoyable In fact, the same charm extended 
throughout the entire recital, including the dear old mas- 


ter, who won new laurels quite as much through his per- 





sonality as through his playing. Never strong, never awe 
inspiring, never heroic, yet clear, limpid and delightful 


was he, and one left the concert with a sigh. It was like 
a clear sunny day in the mountains, where one had dreamed 
and rested—this charming French concert—and the end 
came all too soon. 

The following works of Saint-Saéns were given: Vio- 
lin concerto (B minor), “Rondo Capriccioso,” by M. De- 
thier; “La Cloche” and “Reverie,” by M. Rennay; while 
the master himself played the caprice on the ballet airs 
from Gluck’s “Alceste,” “Rhapsodje d’Auvergne” and the 
quartet from the fourth act of “Henry VIII,’” transcribed 
for the piano. The two numbers by Reynaldo Hahn, sung 
by M. Rennay, were “Quand je fus pris au pavillon” and 
“L’heure exquise.” Ss & 

The program of last week by the Philadelphia Sym- 
phony Orchestra was most interesting, including as it did 
Symphony No. 5, E minor “From the New World,” op 
95, by Dvorak, César Franck’s symphonic poem “Redemp- 
tion,” and Grieg’s symphonic dance, No. 4, op. 64. The 
soloist was Alexander Petschnikoff, who played Tschai- 
kowsky’s concerto in D major, op. 35. He won all hearts 
by his marvelous technic and brilliant execution, and was 
recalled again and again, nor allowed to depart without 
Dvorak’s symphony was heard with renewed 
the New World’? It seems 
almost entirely Slavonic in character, and surely the 
“Largo” is wholly Gregorian. If it must be attributed to 
America, one must perforce hesitate between the Indian, 
negro and white man, for traces of all are found in the 
cadences, the accented off beat, the interweaving of 
themes, and indeed it may be that this was the idea—that 
these contrasting forms should personify the restless maze 
of nationalities from which it is drawn, where instincts 
and source may be Slavonic, Teutonic, Hungarian, negro, 

c., and yet be “From the New World.” 
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César Franck, called by d’Indy the loftiest and noblest 
musician that France has produced since the time of 
Rameau, was represented by the symphonic poem “Re- 
demption.” That this conception is essentially French 
impresses one immediately. There is an artistic fineness 
of idea, a delicate working out of theme, a climax con- 
sistent, but never violent, which not only reveals the mas- 
ter, but his nationality. Grieg’s symphonic dance, No. 4 
op. 64, gave the Scandinavian element to a well chosen 
and thoroughly enjoyable concert, for which all honor to 
Conductor Scheel. His enterprise cannot be too highly 
commended. H. H. 


an encore. 
pleasure, but why “From 





A testimonial recital was g:ven to Florence Drake Le- 
Roy, assisted by Amelia Gray Clarke, pianist; John A. 
Finnegan, tenor, and Helen Toothe, accompanist, in the 
music room of the residence of Mr. and Mrs. Stuart Hull 
Moore, Brooklyn, last Thursday evening. Several of Ar- 
thur Edward Stahlschmidt’s songs were sung. 
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PRESENT DAY LIGHT OPERA. 


By Recinatp De Koven. 

Between grand opera on one side, and comic pera 
(falsely so called), musical comedy, musical farce or ex- 
travaganza on the other, there lies a middle field with a 
possibility of honest, artistic effort from the 
standpoint of legitimate form and due regard to an organic 
whole. ® 


intelligent, 


This particular field has been distinguished by the works 
of such men in Germany at Strauss, Genee, Suppe, Mil 
locker and Dillinger, not to speak of Mozart, 
really the first writer of light opera; in France by Auber, 
Boildieu, Offenbach, Audran, Messager, Lecocq and Plan- 
quette, and in England by Sir Arthur Sullivan. The works 
of these men established a particular art form no less 
valuable in its way when properly carried out than the 
works of the great masters of grand opera. 


who was 


For many years in this country, and more particularly 
during the regime of Col. John A. McCall, to whom Ameri 
can music lovers owe a debt of gratitude not easily repaid, 
the works of these composers reigned supreme. After 
this time came a period when, with “Robin Hood,” “The 
Fencing Master,” and “Rob Roy,” “The Sere 
by Victor Herbert; Julian Ed 
wards, it seemed as if this form of piece was to dominate 
in this 
composers above named had abroad. 

With the introduction of the 
with its ruffs and frills, 
which relied on its dancing and catchy 


by myself; 
nade,” “Brian Boru,” 
country to the same extent as the works of the 


And then came a change 
so-called English musical comedy, 
its pretty music, 
qualities rather than on its organic artistic construction for 
success, there were years when it seemed as if the legiti 
mate artistic form, which I term above light opera, fell into 
I would call at 
tention to the rather peculiar fact, and that is that light 
Offenbach 
Geistinger and 


desuetude, if not almost into disrepute. 


opera has been always dominated by women. 
was great because of Theo and Schneider. 
women of her class made this form of composition the 
vogue in Vienna, 
cesses have been due to such women as Alice Oates, Marie 
Stone, Juliet Gorden, Marie Tempest, Geraldine Ulmer, 
Zelie de Lussan and Lulu Glaser, and to a certain extent, 
Lillian Russell. When these women migrated to other 
shores, went into grand opera, or passed away 
the form of work fell with them 

3ut the comedy should not be confined to the male 


and in this country the light opera suc 


altogether, 


element 
in the cast, and I consider it entirely due to the absence 







Tenore F. Constantino 
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New Year’s Greevrinc From CoNnstTANTINO, 


of adequate comediennes that this class of work has lately 
fallen somewhat out of favor with American audiences. 
Years ago under the management of Maurice Grau, Alice 
Oates, playing principally the Offenbach pieces, made name 
and fame for herself and a fortune for her managers 
Chen came Emma Abbott, who became a rich woman play- 
After her came the 
the Chicago Ideals, than which no better singing company 


ing just such pieces Soston Ideals, 


of its class was ever gathered together, and then the Bos 
tonians, who as long as they kept the female element of 
their ensemble up to the top notch justly earned fame 
and fortune 

I must not forget to mention the success of Miss Marie 
Tempest in this country, who was simply an ideal light 
opera comedienne in such pieces as “The Fencing Master,” 


“The Red Hussar” and “The 


there has been no artist of her class and hence the decline 


Algerian.” Since her time, 
of this form of art 

The success of “The Student King” has 
my contention that there is a public eager for the lighter 


already proved 
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forms of music properly sung and properly presented. 


And this question of presentation brings me to a poimt 
where I hope I may be allowed a few personal reminis 
cences 

Springs, I had the 


Over a year ago, when at Hot pleasure 


of meeting Col. Henry W. Savage, and in pursuance of my 


pet theories, to which I have devoted all my life and what 


ever ability | may possess, I suggested to him that, owing 
Boston 


to the unfortunate disbandment of the ians, there 


was at the present time a public in this country, for a light 
opera organization presenting legit mate works of the more 
joyful kind, conducted on the same lines on which he had 


ipany to such a successful posi 


rought his grand opera con 
tion. I told him that | wanted to write for such an organ 
ization. He told me that he thought the idea a good one, 
but would like a little time to consider it. A month after 


ward he sent for me in New York and a contract wa 


made between us for several operas of a light grade, (1 
kind of opera he said he wanted wa Rob Roy”) ar 
“The Student King” is the rst effort under this contract 
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CHames Etysees, Near Tue Musicat Courter’s Paris Orrice 


CHuames-ELysers } 
fececram Appress: “De_mManetpe.’ > 
Parts, December 15, 1906. j 


[Artists contemplating American engagements can 
secure valuable practical advice by consulting Mr. 
Delma-Heide, Paris representative of The Musical 
Courier. | 

Yesterday’s program offered the patrons of the Con- 

toir neert a repetition of the music heard there 
week before, namely, Schumann's symphony, in D minor, 
No. 4; “Rossamonde Entr’acte et Air de ballet—Schu- 
“Kybéle” (poéme antique of Leconte de Lisle), for 
choruses and orchestra, by Théodore Dubois; 

iite in C, of Bach; Suzanne’s air from the “Marriage of 
Figaro,” Mozart, Marcelle Demougeot (of the Opéra) ; 
losing with the overture to Smetana’s “Bartered 


Bride” (“la Fiancée vendue”). Having discussed this pro- 
gram at some length in last week’s letter, it is needless 
to enter into any detailed account of the same today. 

fe << 


t the Lamoureux-Chevillard concert the novelties pre 
ented were “Musique de plein air,” by Florent Schmitt, a 


1900 Prix de Rome; and a sérénade, for string orchestra, 
Edward Elgar. Both of these compositions were ac 
rded a warm welcome by the audience. As much can 
iid for the second symphony, in B minor, of Boro 
which was found to be somewhat monotonous and 

hing (or pining?) for certain rhythmical effects 

well as for harmonious subtilities, and attractive color 


lhe concert opened with Gluck’s overture to “Iphi- 
en Aulide,” performed with the Wagner cadenza; 
closed with the prelude to “Tristan et Yseult,” and 


the “Liebestod” of the latter; and a rhapsody, ‘“Espafia,” 
by Chabrier 
ce &S 

“Faust,” scenes from Goethe’s poem, with the music by 
Schumann for solo voices, choruses and orchestra, num- 
bering 250 executants, filled the afternoon’s program at 
the Colonne concert. Among the soloists were Héléne 
Demellier (Marguerite), Paul Daraux (Faust), Sigwalt 
(Méphistophélés) ; MM, Plamondon, G. Mary, Vigneau, 
Jean Reder, Odette Le Roy, Héléne Mirey, Boyer de 
Lafory; Mlles. Broquin d’Orange, S. Berthelon, M. d’Es- 
pinoy, S. Richebourg, M. L. Mouchot, and others. The 
French version of this work is by Romain Bussine, but 
somehow the proper color tints seem to be lacking in this 
work when sung in the French language. 
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Among other things on the program of the Nouveaux 
Concerts Populaires were the “Preciosa” overture of 
Weber; “Symphonie Espagnole,” Lalo, with M. Mendels, 
solo violin; (a) andante and polonaise, Chopin; (b) 
“Fantasmagories,” J. Philipp, soloist, Paul Loyonnet; 
légende, for English horn and orchestra, G. Sporck (horn 
by M. Vaillant), and conducted by the composer, etc 
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At the “Soirée d'Art,” on Thursday evening, the singer 
Marie Brema and the Quatuor Geloso were heard. 
Madame Brema chose the “Frauenliebe und Leben,” of 
Schumann, with Alexandre Ribo at the piano; then came 
a sonata for flute and piano, composed by Frederick the 
Great and eats by MM. Hennebains and Ribo; 


“Aufenthalt” and “Wiegenlied,’ by Schubert, and F. Wein- 
gartner’s “Lied der Ghawaze,” and the same writer’s 
“Vogellied” completed Mme. Brema’s numbers. The 
Geloso Club closed the soirée with a performance of 
Schumann’s first quartet for strings. 
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The Students’ Atelier Reunion last evening attracted the 
usual gatering of students to the Vitti Academy. Emma 
Banks, a pugil of Wager Swayne, proved herself a talented 
and well instructed pianist, choosing as her numbers a 
Mendelssohn nocturne and a rhapsody by Brahms, fol- 
lowed by the “Caprice Espagnole,” of Moszkowski, when 
she was rewarded with enthusiastic applause and recalls. 
Leopold de la Mothe, a tenor of pleasing quality, but of 
unfinished training, sang “O Holy Night,” by Adam, and, 
in place of Mendelssohn’s “If With All Your Heart,” from 
the “Elijah,” he substituted “At Parting,” by Rogers. Rev. 
Dr. Shurtleff spoke touchingly to the students, selecting 
“The Lighted Window” for his subject. 
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The American Art Association are holding an Autumn 
Sketch Exhibition at their club rooms, which is interesting 
from several viewpoints. The exhibition is limited to 
sketches, finished pictures being excluded; these are well 
arranged and indicate progress by many and hard work 
by most. In this collection landscapes and marines pre- 
dominate. The exhibition will remain open until the lat 
ter part of the year. 
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Charles W. Clark, the popular American baritone, re 
siding in Paris, gave a vocal recital last week for the ben- 
efit of the American Church organ fund. His program 
proved to be exceedingly interesting, including half a dozen 
new songs heard here for the first time, and as many more 
were contained in a “cycle” of songs, linked by recitations. 
There was no complaint this time of the program not con- 
taining English songs, for in a list of twenty songs fully 
half the number were delivered in English, the other half 
being composed of two groups in French and German. 
Mr. Clark was in capital voice and achieved his usual suc 
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cess here, by which is meant that the applause was gen- 
erous, enthusiastic and genuine. 

In the opening group favorite songs by Fauré and Mas 
senet were recognized and welcomed; the German group 
of four lieder held the “Sandtrager,” by Bungert, which 
stood out like a perfect “gem"”—so exquisitely was it in 
conception and delivery. The first of the new songs, writ 
ten for Mr. Clark, was “The Opium Smoker,” an effective 
composition, full of dramatic possibilities and climaxes, by 
Campbell-Tipton, which would have gained had the author 
joined the singer in its interpretation, for while the ac 
companiment was played smoothly and correctly by Mr. 
Renwick, the organist of the American Church, it lacked 
the dramatic contrasts which the bold authority of the 
composer-pianist would naturally have brought to its sup- 
port. This song was followed by “Memory,” also from 
the pen of Campbell-Tipton, but which would have been 
better placed had it gone before. “After,” by Sir Edward 
Elgar, was another of the “first time in Paris” songs, fol 
lowed by “Cato’s Advice,” through Bruno Huhn, the com 
poser, that “most certainly wise is, not always to labor, 
but sometimes to play,’ and “to mingle sweet pleasure with 
search after treasure”—a jolly little song; and yet another, 
“The Eagle,” by Carl Busch, and one by an English writer 
named Percy B. Kahn, on the German poem, “Wenn ich 
in deine Augen Sch.” 

The “Song Story,” a cycle of six songs and connecting 
recitations, entitled “The Buccaneer,” is by Weidig, to the 
text of Alden Charles Noble. It is an interesting story, 
well told and sung by Charles Clark, for whom it was 
specially written; yet | do not like the treatment of the 
last portion, entitled “The Parting.” It seems weak by 
comparison with what has gone before; still this may be 
a matter of opinion—we do not all think alike. 
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Mrs. J. W. Spalding and her son, Albert Spalding, the 
celebrated young American violinist, are spending a few 
days in Paris, en route to Florence. Young Spalding will 
return to London to play with the Symphony Orchestra 
on January 28 next, at Queen’s Hall, under the direction 
of Hans Richter. Among other things he will play the 
B minor concerto of Saint-Saéns 








King Clark, in the role of “Uncle Sam,” celebrated 
“Thanksgiving” with a fancy dress, or character party, of 
which this picture shows the members. In the center is 
King Clark, as Uncle Sam; on his right is Mrs. King 
Clark, as a Nebraskan cowgirl; the Indian chief at her 
feet is Captain Palmer L. Bowen; continuing toward the 
left, over the Indian, on his right, is Gertrude Rennyson 
as Priscilla, the Puritan maiden; back of her is Thuel 
Burnham, a cowboy from the Woolly West; on the floor 


right of Indian, is Dr. Perry R. Chance, a tramp; on hi 
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right is Anne L. D. Evans, widow Thompson's boy 
Tommy back of Tommy, standing, is Mabel Alberta 
Sp cer lairy maid: on her left is Delma-Heide, as the 
America Ambassador to Uncle Sam’s party; returning 
to the « n Uncle Sam's left, that buxom cowgirl 
from the |} Marion Ivell on the floor, in front of 
the cowgir d Uncle Sam is Jane Ivell, as Minnehaha 
in Indian uaw on her left is Campbell-Tipton, as 
Buster Brown; back of him is Margaret Easthagen, as 
Tne Musica ( ' nd New York Herald girl; at het 
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ling, is George Lester Backus, as Widow Thomp- 
third time. 
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On the ume evening a concert was given by Paula 

J : talented Spanish pianist, assisted by her sister, 

: 1 Joutard, an equally clever pianist and composer. 
beautifully. They possess good touch, 
nd musical understanding. The opening and clos- 

onsisted of duos for two pianos; the first 

riations, in E minor, by Wilhelm Berger, 

m the t a “Concerto Pathétique,” by Liszt; between 
Joutard, as the concert giver, was heard to 

idvantage in a program from Bach-Tausig (toccata 

rr), Scarlatti-Tausig, etc., through a list 


to Strauss-lausig 


the pianist, Bernard 
who counts many friends in Paris, gave a 
Salle de Union. Mr. Hemmersbach saw 

meert early and to end it promptly, for 


by the nger, Eugene Sizes, 


idience were disposed to offer thanks 
ceeding being very rare in this city of late 
1 laxity in keeping engagements 

yf while well executed by both pianist and 

ed nothing of a startling nature. Names of 

led Bach, Beethoven (sonata, op. 26), Men- 

Schumann, Chopin, Liszt, Leoncavallo, 

a ng each by Hemmersbach and Sizes, 

red. The pianist seems to be improving 
ch fresh appearance in public, 


2 _-s 
~~ Te 


y evening at the Saile Pleyel, Madame Roger- 
t pianist, gave a concert with the con 

~ f that musicianly violinist, Johannes Wolff, and the 
; program opened with a 
ind violin, op. 18, which was well re- 
led hall. Mozart’s sonata, in B flat minor, 
well cared for by Mr. Wolff, whose deli- 
violin part in relation to that of the 


JULIAN 





WALKER 


piano showed not only his appreciation of Mozart, but his 
well trained musicianship. 

The closing number was the César Franck sonata, of 
which the first movement never fails to please. Of the 
vocal quartet it cannot be said that the voices blend par- 
ticularly well; but the choice of music is always .happy 
and interpreted with understanding and a nice apprecia- 
tion of intended effects. 

tt 

Mile. de Trévis will re-commence her lectures on special 
subjects in connection with vocal study. The first of these 
interesting and helpful “conférences” will be delivered early 
in January, and will then be continued regularly. In honor of 
Bejamin Godard, whose monument stands in the Square 
Lamartine, opposite the Rue Maxime, in which Mlle. de 
Trévis resides, that street has now been re-named after the 
composer, i. ¢., Rue Benjamin-Godard. 

eS Ze 

It appears that Goethe’s “Werther” reafly existed. He 
lived at Wetzlar. The municipality of that place has 
place has bought his house to transform it into a Werther 
museum. 
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In the French Chamber of Deputies it has been proposed 
to tax pianos on the following scale: Cottage pianos (up- 
rights), 10 francs a year; grand pianos, 20 francs a year. 
Organs will pay 100 francs a year. As a matter of course 
this measure will have to be submitted to the Senate, be- 
fore it can be made operative. 
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Singing the “Internationale” was the manner in which 
fifty convicts, transferred from La Rochelle to the Saint- 
Martin-de-Ré Penitentiary, celebrated their change of 
abode. De_Ma-HEIpe 


Success of a Dudley Buck Pupil. 
India Waelchli, contralto, pupil of Dudley Buck, Jr., has 
been engaged by Mr. Conried to sing small parts at the 


Metropolitan Opera House throughout this season 
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New Compositions ——° 

Pronounced by authorities as being the very 

AN Rh best recent contributions to modern musics! 
literature. 

ee mt ae WM A. KAUN MUSIC CO., Milwaukee, Wis 





EMMA SHOWERS 


PIANISTE 


ing The Hungarian Rhapsody was splendidly interpreted and was given with an ease that denoted the artist to be a skillful 


olis Tribune 


A gifted 5 ist is Miss Showers, manifestly at the outset of what promises to be a successful career—Waterbury Republican. 


R. E. JOHNSTON, Manager, 


St. James Building, Broadway and 26th Street, New York City 





MUSIC IN MEXICO. 


City or Mexico, December 20, 1906. 

Justo Sierra, the Minister of Public Instruction and Fine 
Arts, was the guest of honor last week at a concert given 
at the National Conservatory. ‘The program included 
numbers by Beethoven, Ries, Meyerbeer, Chopin, Vieux- 
temps and Rossini. The pianist of the evening was Sefior 
Tinoco. Seftor Rendon was the violinist, and Sefiorita 
Venegas was the singer. It is reported that Ricardo Cas- 
tro, the Mexican pianist and composer, is to be appointed 
director of the National Conservatory. 
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For the first time in nine months the City of Mexico is 
without grand opera. The Barrientos Company is in 
Havana and the Barilli singers are filling engagements in 
the interior. . 
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The Germania Musik Verein gave a successful concert 
last Saturday night. 
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Milton H. Kohn, composer of many songs, is visiting in 
the city. He will go from here to Havana. 
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The Saloma Quartet gave a “Schubert Night” recently, 
assisted by Isabel Zetano, vocalist. The concert was given 
under the auspices of a number of prominent Mexican 
ladies. 
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P. J. Powers, manager of the “Kilties” Band of Can- 
ada, has been in the city making arrangements for the ap- 
pearance of his band here for a week, commencing January 
1, at Orrin’s Theater. 
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Dr. Wade Hinshaw, baritone, of Chicago, IIl., has writ 
ten to Dr. Stemple, of this city, about a prospective con- 
cert here, possibly in connection with Liberati, the cor- 
netist. Tom Watson. 
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WITHERSPOON IN COLUMBUS, 
DULUTH AND CHICAGO. 


The following press notices refer to Herbert Wither- 
spoon’s singing at the concert of the Mendelssohn Club, in 
Chicago; at a recital in Columbus, under the auspices of 
the Women’s Music Club, and at a recital in Duluth, Minn., 
under the auspices of the Matinee Musicale, of that city: 


Herbert Witherspoon was the soloist, and the versatile artist 
achieved his usual success. He 1s equally at home in the humorous 
ballad and the classic leader. He can win a smile in one moment 


and a tear in the next. His message is always sincere and manly, 


free from affectation or undue sentimentality. The pathos of Sidney 
Homer’s “How’s My 


His group of German lieder were all 


joy” was brought out with telling power. 


sung, Nicolai’s 
He was enthusiastically encored and responded 
the 


inimitable, 


well especially 
“Spielmann’s Lied.’ 
to the first with 

with “Black Sheela of the 
and Edna Park’s “A Memory.”- 


Schumann's “Two Grenadiers,” and to last 





Silver Eye,” in which he is 


Chicago Daily Journal, December 


7, 1906, 

Mr. Witherspoon was, as usual, in tine voice and mood and his 
first group of German lieder revealed his splendid vocal and in 
terpretative art in fullest measure. He responded to encores, giving 
Schumann's “Die Beiden Grenadiere.”—Chicago Inter Ocean, De 
cember 7, 1906. 


Herbert Witherspoon, the second artist presented by the Women’s 
Music Club, gave his first song recital in Columbus Tuesday night 
at Memorial Hall, to a most appreciative audience. His beautiful 


voice and intelligent singing, combined with his exceptionally pleas- 


ant personality, won for him at once the enthusiastic applause of 


every one of his hearers tefore he began his program, however, 


Irish songs were sung in the typical Irish brogue which he has 
gained so perfectly, that it seems always to have been in his pos- 
session. The exquisite lyric quality of his voice and the clearness 
of his high tones were brought out beautifully in the simple old 
English ballad, “Meet Me By Moonlight Alone,” which he sang 
and then repeated after the continued call of the audience. Colum- 
bus will never forget the individual charm and 


attractive manner of 


Herbert Witherspoon, and we are proud to know he is an Ameri- 
can.—Columbus, Ohio, Press-Post, November 14, 1906 

Herbert Witherspoon, bass, gave the second artists’ recital under 
the auspices of the Women’s Music Club in Memorial Hall Tues 


night Mr returned a successful 


season in England, where he is just 


day Witherspoon recently from 
as popular as he is in Amer- 
His program of eighteen numbers is to be commended for its 


Mr 


enunciation, 


ica 
rarity Witherspoon combines in his work such good qualities 


as fine richness, and with an 


Mr 


voice and his recital was a delight throughout 


a votre ot power range, 


artistic rendition of each song Witherspoon was in excellent 


His breath 
is wonderful; seemingly it is possible for him to sing an entire 
He 


the 


control 


verse 


and not be out of breath at the close possesses a keen sense 


old Mr 
heartily applauded and responded to five 
songs and giving “The Old Black Mare,” by 


of humor, which was quite irresistible in Irish songs 


Witherspoon was most 


encores, repeating three 





Squire, and D’Hardelot’s “I Know a Lovely Garden.” While each 
number was commendable, Hans Hermann’s “Helle Nacht” was 
the gem of the evening. Hermann is a young composer living in 


Berlin. He received his education in Leipsic, and is spoken of as a 
very talented and promising musician Mr. Witherspoon gave a 
short analysis of the program before singing.—Columbus Sun, N 
vember 14, 1906. 


The second artists’ recital of the Matinee Musicale was 
the Church 
Witherspoon gave one of his delightful song recitals to an audience 


given at 


Pilgrim Congregational last evening, when Herbert 


modern songs, which are essentially “word tone pictures,” show 
his abality to completely absorb the text of the pdem as well as the 
setting of the composer. The reverence and religious fervor of the 





“Gute Nacht”; the weird pathos of Sc! 


* the dainty humor of 


Bach 
gaenger,’ 
fectly expressed with a wealth of 
inspired by a poet’s imagination and 





Max Reger’s 
tonal color that « only he 
breadth of 


quest Mr. Witherspoon added to his 


progran 
ling’s “Mother o’ Mine,” rf 


and in plac: “Denholm Dea \ e 


Laurie” was substituted, much to the delhght 


Duluth News-Tribune, December 12, 1906 
The eighteenth artist recital in the history 
of the city was presented last evening at the 
Witherspoon, basso, and was from every 
Mr 


last year upon his appearance 


Herbert 
A large audience greeted 


Church by 
a delight 


seventy-five members who heard him 


here during the worst storm of the season wer« c 


thusiasm, which placed the entire membership on the 


Mr 
presents a scholarly and 


pectancy, and Witherspoon was not a disa 


interesting program, which 


terest to the deep student, and a delight to the auditor who sits f 


unthinking and perfect enjoyment of the musi His voice is 


musical, and his training so perfect that it is entire for gotte 


and every hearer is imbued with the spirit of the song he sents 


so masterly are his interpretations, from 
songs, through easily French melodies 32 gracious and 
ads \ 
Weiss wie nahe,” 
“Le Nozze di 


measures to the las 


flowing 
number, “Gute Nacht from 
and a Mozart number, “N 1 Andria,’ 


Figaro,” 


lainty bal Bac} 


“Wer 
trom 


opened the pr 





classical 


t phrase of an 1 it 


the program he was letely satisfying Ever g H 


luth, December 12 ) 


Miss Palmer Among the Holiday Visitors. 



























he devoted a few moments to the explanation of the foreign songs keyed to the highest pitch of anticipation. In this day and 








> ‘ : ee age of Miss E. L. Palmer, the vocal teacher, from Boston, wa 
in the list which, although the translations were printed on each offenders in pure melodic singing, a song recital given with Mr : ; / - 4 
leaflet, were made far more interesting and intelligible by his re- Witherspoon's finish of exquisite art may be counted as a rare mong tne liday visitors in New York While here 
marks upon them The program opened with “Gute Nacht” of musical experience, and a future criterion of artistry. Mr. Wither Miss Palmer attended th opera and made calls upon 
Bach’s, showing the artist in a deep and serious composition. This spoon has a bass voice of beautiful quality and splendid range, wit! triends pup Many successful mecert singers ow 
was followed by Handel’s “Droop Not, Young Lover,” with a touch vibrant resonance in fortissimo work and a wonderful sweetness and their progre to the training of th excellent instructor 
of humor that won more applause This group ended with “Non tenderness in piano passages His diction is admirable, his enuncia > Da! =— 
Piu Andrai,” which brought such a burst of approval from the tion remarkably distinct, and his appreciation of the value of con At her studio in Bo ton Miss Palmer is preparing vocal 
hearers that Mr. Witherspoon graciously gave as an encore “The sonants in declamatory work well marked The program ranged ists of both sexes for careers, and me of them will be 
Old Black Mare.” from the classicism of the “Gute Nacht” aria from Bach's cantata certam to win tame on both sides of the Atlantic 
In the second group, the first number, “Heimliethkeit” (Loewe), for the sixteenth Sunday after Trinity, through a delightful series 
: showed to splendid advantage the feeling and understanding of the »f contrasts, including classical and modern German songs, a group 
q singer, as did also “Mother o’ Mine” in the next group. This last of modern French songs and a group of miscellaneous songs by Von Norden in Oratorio. 
composition of Tours was rendered with the purest simplicity and English and American composers. In all the work the perfection of 5 . : : 
pathos, while in the next number, despair and dread and pain Mr. Witherspoon's vocal technics was apparent, and his dramati Berrick von Norden, the tenor, was one of the soloist 
i } seemed to burn in the heart of the singer as he gave “Gruppe aus temperament perfectly revealed But abowe and beyond the tech at the recent pertormance ot! — Che Messiah i Pater 
i dem Tartarus,” by Schubert The third number of this group, ical side of his work was the fact that all the singing was instinct N. J., with the New York Oratorio Society Pater 
it “Helle Nacht,” sung in German, was greeted by such a demanding with the broadest intellectual musicianship Interpretation is based son Guardian referred as follow to Mr von N le 
! applause that the artist returned and sang the beautiful dream on individuality and temperament and Mr. Witherspoon has an . 
- song, again holding the audience spellbound. The rest of the pro- abundance of both; but style, which is the distinguishing feature of singing 
" gram was entirely delightful and bore out with verity the universal his work, is based upon the intellectual attainments of the artist, The tenor, Berrick von Norde i ' ‘ ' 
Pi criticism on the wonderful versatility of the famous basso This his thorough knowledge of the character of every period and school “Comfort Ye My Pe ec,” ar e aria ! Sha | 
i manner seemed to casily adant itself to the teasing humor of the that he may interpret every number in the light of the period ¢ Exalted.” in as finished a a om @ » 3 rn . 
country swain or the powerful passion of the lover. The last two which it belongs Mr. Witherspoon can always do this, while the here. He has a clear id ce whi . 
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hth recital on Tuesday, played 


st four sonatas of Beethoven, thus bringing to a con- 
his performance of all the master’s piano sonatas 

= f ecutive ler The Aeolian Hall was much fuller 
t ecitals of:-the series, and at the 

f oncert the eminent French pianist must have 
> een gratified by the sustained and spontaneous applause 
mes to the platform. The 
played, although the in- 
at times more con 


s 





the pianist were 
powers of emotional expression. Par- 
playing of cantabile 


didactic in character and the quality of the 


passages, which were 


hat hard. The performance of the colossal 
p. 106 was the most remarkable for clar- 


tic grasp which I have ever heard, and its 


learer than ever before. This fugue and 
Grosse Fugue originally intended for the finale of the 
_ Dp un juartet in B flat are centainly the two move- 


t difficult to understand of Beethoven’ 
led “third period.’ The sonatas op. 109, 110 and I11 


1 musical tryptich which may be considered as Bee 
pianistic testament—were played with a poetic 
; ntellectual power and splendid virtuosity which 
y stamp Risler as not only one of the greatest 
but al one of the greatest interpretative art- 
ng 
@ & 

On Wednesday afternoon, at the Bechstein Hall, Ger- 
ude Peppercorn gave her “only piano recital this autumn, 
to her tour throughout America,” with the follow- 

ae iw qt 
n { . Brahms 
\ ' 8 ; ‘ Brahms 
: : .. Brahms 
i < ae . Brahms 
Chopin 
I . Chopin 
~ ..». Chopin 
. Chopin 
” \ Chopin 
: young pianist has made immense progress in her 
- w in every respect a finished artist. She 
Js ( most beautiful quality of tone, her touch is ex- 
t ve, a r cantabile playing is a thing of 


ght. Her temperamental gift was formerly apt 

‘ that is no longer the case, and her 

| roportion ha » developed that the right bal- 
in her interpretations is always 

rly sonata is not a work I care for; 


' SEVCIK METHOD 
HEINRICH DITTMAR and FLORIS EM, ONDRICEK (Assis- 
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its promise is greater than its achievement, but it is, of 
course, an, important point de départ in the composer’s 
career. It seemed to me that Miss Peppercorn did all 
that is possible for the work, and I was particularly 
struck by the mysterious poetry of the intermezzo. The 
performance of the Chopin numbers was so fine that it 
entitles the young pianist to take her rightful place among 
the world’s greatest interpreters of this composer. 
eZ & 

Another piano recital of surpassing interest was that of 
Busoni on Saturday afternoon at the Bechstein Hall. The 
program was: 


Pwentp-foer: Poskades. occ csccrcsetssescdvssecsocvieckvece Chopin 
Remate- Meee 0 cis v0 dda i evidaVeneyesy din teins ate Beethoven 
Variations and Fugue on a Theme of Handel.............. Brahms 
Det: Jad Femeae sos vdsseie cdvondaeee cade nvoeedteavanee Liszt 


Busoni was in particularly good form and his perform- 
ance of the Chopin preludes was not only a splendid ex- 
ample of virtuosity allied to musicianship of the highest 
order, but the spirit of the varying moods of the pre- 
ludes was most happily caught and beautifully expressed. 
The sonata also was splendidly played; with the utmost 
freedom of style and yet nothing in the performance to 
hurt the feelings of the most pedantic purist. Specially 
fine was the coda of the last movement; its power and 
fiery energy recalled memories of Rubinstein. In the 
Brahms-Handel variations and the “Don Juan” fantasia 
Busoni was again at his best, and as encore he played 
Liszt’s ‘““Waldesrauchen,” which Wagner must have been 
thinking of when he wrote the “Waldweben” music in 
“Siegfried.” The hall was packed and many people had 
to be refused admission. 

& 

Mme. Charles Cahier, the American contralto, whose 
London debut has been already chronicled, gave a second 
recital on Monday afternoon. There was a large audi- 
ence, which included many well known social and artistic 
lights, doubtless attracted by the eulogistic press notices 
of the previous concert. Three lieder by Schumann— 
“Waldesgesprich,” ‘“Auftrage” and “Frithlingsnacht”— 
were sung with much variety of tone color; also a Strauss 
group which included “Traum durch die Dammerung.” 
The delicate charm and underlying melancholy of De- 
bussy’s dainty “Mandoline” was surely directly inspired 
by a Watteau “Féte Champétre’; Madame Cahier sang 
it with just the requisite insouciance and airy grace. The 
perfection of her mezza voce was apparent in Caldara’s 
“Selve Amiche”; and her power of dramatic expression 
and the range and noble quality of her voice were well 
shown in Meyerbeer’s “O toi qui m’abandonnes.” If 
Madame Cahier would cure herself of an occasional ten- 
dency to “coop” and to force the voice she would be en- 
titled to unreserved praise. 


ce eS 


In addition to the artists already announced in these 
columns, the directors of the winter German opera sea- 
son at Covent Garden state that Frau von Westhofen- 
Robinson, the principal soprano of Carlsruhe, has been 
engaged to appear as Senta and Sieglinde. “Tristan and 


Isolde” opens the season on January 14, with Van Dyck 
and Litvinne in the title roles, Marie Brema as Bran- 
gaene, Bertham as Kurwenal, and Dr. Felix von Krauss 
as King Mark. “Die Meistersinger” follows on the Tues- 
day, with Fritz Feinhals as Hans Sachs, Bosetti as Eva, 
Ernst Kraus as Walther, Emil Greder as Beckmesser, and 
Mr. Hinckley as Pogner; while “Lohengrin” will be 
given at the first matinee on Wednesday, when Herr 
Herold will be the Knight and Madame Ackté will be 
Elsa. Franz Naval will sing Erik in “The Flying Dutch- 
man,” or Max in “Der Freischiitz” during the opening 
week, and during the second week will appear in Smetana’s 
delightful opera, “Die Verkaufte Braut,” which will be 
given under the direction of Franz Schalk. 
tt & 

The Philharmonic Society enters upon its ninety-fifth 
season on February 26, the dates of the other six concerts 
being February 28, March 13, April 17 and May 2, 16 and 
30. The opening concert will be conducted by M. Colonne, 
the others by Dr. Cowen. While continuing their policy 
of inviting eminent composers to conduct their own works, 
the society are able to announce that Jean Sibelius and 
Christian Sinding will be their guests this season. Sibelius, 
whose symphonic poems, “En Saga” and “Finlandia,” made 
such a profound impression at the Promenade Concerts, 
will bring a new symphony, while Herr Sinding will con- 
duct his violin concerto with Johannes Wolff as soloist. 
Other novelties for the season include Enesco’s symphony 
in E flat and Chadwick’s symphonic poem, “Cleopatra,” 
while British music will not be neglected, prominence being 
given to works by Purcell, Stanford, Elgar and Dr. Cowen. 
Among the soloists will be Lady Hallé, Johanne Stockmarr, 
Mischa Elman, Tivadar Nachez (who will play his own 
concerto), and Sophie Menter, the last named reappearing 
in London after a prolonged absence. M. C. 





LONDON NOTES. 


An English pianist who is to be heard in America dur- 
ing the winter is Katharine Goodson, who sails for Boston 
on January 3, and the week after her arrival will make her 
American debut with the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
Miss Goodson—who, by the way, in private life is Mrs. 
Arthur Hinton—was educated at the Royal Academy of 
Music, afterward going to Vienna, where she studied with 
Leschetizky for four years. Upon her return to London 
she made her first appearance at St. James’ Hall at one of 
the Popular Concerts, and played there four times during 
her first season. After successful appearances in all the 
principal provincial towns of England, Miss Goodson made 
extended tours on the Continent, where during the past 
five years she has toured in Germany, Austria, Holland, 
Belgium, France and Italy. Both at home and abroad Miss 
Goodson has appeared with many of the most famous con- 
ductors and played in concerted music with many famous 
artists. Her career has been a brilliant one, her talent hav- 
ing received appreciation from them all. Her repertory in- 
cludes all the best of the classics, as well as the modern 
music for piano. While in America Miss Goodson will 
give her own recitals in several of the large cities, as well 
as playing with a number of the large orchestras. It is 
probable that she will play some of her husband’s composi- 
tions, for Mr. Hinton has written several pieces for the 
piano, as well as for violin and piano; violoncello; piano, 
violin and ‘cello; a couple of operettas, and several com- 
positions for orchestra. His suite in D for violin and 
piano, written for Maud Powell, to whom it was dedicated, 
was produced at one of the Broadwood concerts a couple 
of years ago. Mr. Hinton was also a pupil at the Royal 
Academy of Music, where, after three years of study, he 
was appointed a sub-professor of the violin. Afterward 
he went to the pcan vine tar in Munich with Pro- 
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fessor Rheinberger; then to Vienna and Riitad, returning 
to London about ten years since. Mr. and Mrs. Hinton 
have a charming house at St. John’s Wood, with a large 
studio that affords Miss Goodson every opportunity for 
work. 
< 
The new sonata by Carlo Albanesi was performed by 
York Bowen at his recital last Friday evening. This is the 
only recital Mr. Bowen will give this season. His program 
included also a polonaise from his own pen. 
Ze & 
There will be no more public singing in the parks of 
London, as the County Council has just decided that it is 


<< 


an unnecessary luxury 


= & 
The Twickenham Philharmonic Society has just sung 
“Elijah” before a crowded audience in the Twickenham 


Town Hall, it being the greatest success this young society 
has yet secured. The principals were Ethel Lister, Carrie 
Herevin, James Horncastle and Thorpe Bates, with Arthur 
Cowen as conductor. The audience showed full apprecia 
tion of the excellent work done. 
eS = 
Maurice Dumesnil is a young Frenchman who has just 
played his first piano recital in London, receiving an en 
audience who heard him at 
Steinway Hall. His program included Liszt's “Rhapsodie,” 
Weber’s “Rondo Brillante,” the “Moonlight Sonata,” as 
well as selections from Chopin and Schumann. 
pieces by Gabriel! Dupont were also played 
tc = 
At a concert given last week in Manchester, Madame 
Cleaver-Simon and Ingo Simon were the vocalists. These 
artists, respectively contralto and tenor, made a profound 
impression by their singing, and it was immediately ar- 
ranged that they should give two recitals in the same place 


thusiastic welcome from the 


Two new 


during February and March. Mr. and Mrs, Simon have 
just settled permanently in London, having taken a long 
lease of a charming residence in St. John’s Wood, with 


the usual lovely garden that seems an inseparable part of 
the houses in that desirable The house 
is sufficiently large for two rooms to be devoted to music, 
quite apart from each other, 


suburb of London 
a desirable arrangement when 

The songs se 
Manchester pro 


there are two singers in the same family 
lected by Madame Cleaver-Simon for the 


gram were two of Brahms, “Von Ewiger Liebe” and “Der 
Schmied”; the recitative and aria, “Ah! se tu Dormi,” 
from “Romeo and Juliet,” by Vaccaj, and Schubert's 


“Adieu” and “Farewell.” The program ended with a duet 
by both artists, “Per Valli per Boschi,” by Blangini. Mr 
and Mrs. Simon will make rather a specialty of duet sing 
ing, and at their own recitals to be given in London during 
the winter and spring, 


they have arranged for several 
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duets, both old and new, to appear on the programs. Ma- 
dame Cleaver-Simon is well known in America, where she 
made a great success a few years ago in concert, and her 
career on this side of the water has been equally success- 
ful. Mr. Simon's voice is a beautiful and delicate tenor, 
which he uses with fine effect. Both these artists are 
thorough musicians, as well as great students of the best in 
music, not only in music itself, but in all pertaining to that 
art; the history, the literature, the tradition are all equally 
well studied and known 
they sing the best there is, for music 
in life. That they are a 
world of London, where they 


work is always 
is their chief delight 
acquisition to the musical 


rheir serious, 
great 


will take a prominent place, 


is a self-evident fact. 
ec Zs 
Henry Hadley, of Boston, is just at present in Cologne 
with Otto Lohse, at the Stadt Theater, where, as he says, 


he is “learning the business.” His new tone poem, “Sa 
lome,” is soon to be produced in Berlin, New York, Monte 
Carlo, Munich, and probably London. At Munich Mr 
Hadley will conduct the Kaim Orchestra when “Salome’ 
is performed. 
2 <= 

One of the features of the recent concert at the Hotel 
Ritz, given for the benefit of the League of Mercy, was the 
Armando Lecomte, a singer whose popularity ts 
ever increasing. The League of Mercy is a charitable insti 
patronized by the King, with many of the royal 
family holding office as presidents and vice presidents of 
the different branches, while the list of patrons includes 
the names of the Prince the Duke 
and Duchess of Connaught, Princess Christian, etc. There 
was a large audience present at the Ritz concert, many of 
the members of the nobility and most exclusive social set 
being present. Mr, Bizet 
followed by Valentine’s aria and received 
which was followed by personal con 


singing of 


tution, 


and Princess of Wales, 


Lecomte sang a serenade by 


from “Faust,” 
enthusiastic applause, 
gratulations later 
Z & 

Arrigo Bocchi is the head 
before a large audi 


which has 


in a concert, 


The sextet of 


just been heard where, 


ence, they played with much success. This sextet has 
had the honor of performing several times before their 
majesties the King and Queen, and also before the King 


at this concert were the Misses Sas- 
well known singers José Brath, Sidney 
Anderson Nicol 


ce <= 


of Italy. Assisting 


sard, the of duets: 


Jarvis, Rose Kerker and 


There were two harp recitals last week, or rather one 


‘cello. The former 
Alfred Kastner was the 


flat sonata, for violin and harp, was played by 


was a harp recital, the other harp and 


vas at Salle Erard, when soloist 


Spohr's E 


mE MARY 


Louis Zimmerman and Mr. Kastner, the latter being the 
accompanist for Dr. Lierhammer. Mr. Kastner played a 
solo of his own composition, an “Adagio Religioso.” 
Gaetan Britt and Henri Merck were harpist and ’cel- 
list, respectively, at the Steinway Hall recital, being as- 
sisted by Mme. Conti and Eleanor Davis, 
eS & 


At Blanche Johnstone's recital last week, the 
obligatos to the songs were played by Aileen Raymond, 
also played some Reginald Clarke 


violin 


who solos was the 


accompanist 
eS = 
At one of the well known auction firms where only rare 
curios, etc., are sold, 
the other day that attracted 
ivarius brought $1,800, was 
than one of the same maker fetched two years ago in the 


there was a sale of violins 
attention. A 1790 Strad 
one-third 


gems, 


which almost less 
violin, 1754, from the col 
of Ely, sold for $600, 


Tourte, 


Guadagaimi 
lection of the late J. A 
while a violin 
the considerable figure of $100. 


ese 


¢ Birmingham Triennial Musical Fes 


sarne rooms A 


Dimmock, 


bow, made by Francois went for 


At a meeting of th 


tival committee recently a surplus of receipts over ex 


penditures was announced of nearly $25,000, which 


than 


was 


usual at these festivals The decrease, it wa 


less 
tated, was principally at the 
‘Elijah” and “The Messiah,” 
ever produced 
he Messiah” 


morning performances of 


but the hall was filled when 


new works were The attendance at th 


performance of “| was particularly disappoint 


ing, and the next committee would have to consider the 
question of including this work in the festival program 
e & 
Che second evening concert of Martyn van Lennep last 


long 
piano solos 


Thursday evening provided a rather program, in 


which and Vin 
songs. Noel 
ontributed to the program 
Winifred Cosens 


eS & 


played some 
Mary ‘ 


and others who 


Agnes Fennings 
cent Hards sang two of irmichael’s 
Farrow sang 


were Hudson Smith and Bernard Green 


Hall last 


I ondon 


There were two chamber concerts at Aeolian 


Thursday, the one in the 


Trio; 


afternoon being by the 
their program 
the Nicholas 


number, as well as 


including Tschaikowsky’s trio, in A 


minor ; Rubinstein Trio, and a Beethoven 


fourteen songs and several violin pieces, 


so there was plenty of variety. Miss Holding was the 
vocalist 
In the evening the Broadwood concert provided ‘a charm 


Stanford's 


ng program of “Serenade,” for nine wind and 
tring instruments, given at one of the Broadwood con 
certs last winter Jecthoven’s septct and Bach's toccata 
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and fugue, in D minor. Miss Shakespeare played a Scar- 


atti sonata in a spirited manner. 
 & 
Princess Christian of Schleswig-Holstein and her daugh- 


were present at a crowded, fashionable gathering, held 

he Corn Exchange, Chichester, when an operatic enter- 
tainment, organized by Mrs. William James, of West Dean 
Park, was given in aid of a local charity. The occasion 
vas the first production of a comic opera in two acts, 
“The Isle of Pharawai,” both lyrics and music by Pedro 
de Zulueta, a gentleman connected with the Spanish Em- 
well known in social circles as an able musician and 

nger [he opera was cordially received, the performance 
ng with no suspicion of being amateurish. The opera 
ludes some catchy songs, with excellent concerted num- 

F. H. Browning was the manager. The opera was 
given with a complete orchestra, which included the private 
{ of Sir Ernest Cassel, augmented by players from the 


military band at Portsmouth. The opera will be given 
it the end of January, at Leopold de Rothschild’s 

ise, Ascott, near Leighton Buzzard. 
lhe third of the series of orchestral concerts by Thomas 
Beecham and the new Symphony Orchestra, proved of 
ich interest, the program including Haydn’s E flat sym- 
phony, Cherubini’s “Medea” overture, Mehul’s overture, 
La Chasse de jeune Henri,” and Cimarosa’s overture to 


Gli Orazil.” 


Et & 
Detmar Dressel opened his program the other evening 
violin recital, with the sonata for violin and piano, 
minor, by Emil Sjogren, the piano part being played 
Hamilton Harty. Pamela Trent contributed a number 

gs, and Otto Dressel played two Chopin etudes. 

fe & 
At the second of the series of three concerts of chamber 
that is being given during the month of December 
n the Salle Pleyel, Paris, by Lucien Wurmser and Philippe 
Gaubert, the assisting vocalists will be the Misses Sassard, 
of Londor These young singers have made an excellent 
tation for their duet singing, as well as for their solo 
work, and are kept very busy throughout the winter and 
in London. At the Paris cuncert they will sing 
roups of duets, the first one being four of Schu- 
mann’s duets for twe women’s voices, the second, three of 
Brahms’. Among these are some they sang at their own 

tal in London recently. 

 & 
cesco Paolo Tosti, the well known composer, has 
been made an honorary commander of the Royal Victorian 


Ze & 


he matinee musicale given at 21 Upper Wimpole street 
mission of Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Fay last week, 


h Andre Mangeot and Pierre Augieras, respectively 

ind pianist, played an interesting program, drew 

number of friends to hear these young men. Both 

r solos and concerted numbers they received much 

DI e and were obliged to give encores. Mr. Augieras 

ed a group of Chopin pieces, Mr. Mangeot was heard 

two solos by Sjégren, the program ending with a sonata 

César Franck for piano and violin. Armando Lecomte 

vas the assisting vocalist, singing the prologue from “Pag- 

’ a serenade by Bizet and “L’Amour Captif” of 
Chaminade, after which he sang, in response to the de 

f the audience, an Italian song. Mr. Augieras left 


ning for Paris, where he will be joined next 
y Mr. Mangeot, when they will start immediately 


on a Scandinavian tour, this being their third or fourth 
tour in Denmark, Norway and Sweden. 
eS & 

Charles Santley is rehearsing an unaccompanied Mass 
of his own composition for production at one of the Cath- 
olic churches in Kensington. 

es & 

Watkin Mills has definitely decided to postpone his visit 
to America until March 1. Last week he sang at two con- 
certs in Southsea in one day, all his songs being received 
in such an enthusiastic manner that six extra ones had to 
be given by this very popular singer. On Sunday after- 
noon he was one of the soloists at Albert Hall, where he 
sang an aria from Haydn’s “Creation,” and “Honor and 
Arms,” by Handel. December 19 and 20 Mr. Mills will be 
respectively at Leeds and Halifax, at both places singing 
in “The Messiah.” The Halifax Choral Society, F. de G. 
English conductor, and the Leeds Philharmonic Society, 
with Sir Charles Stanford conductor, are the local societies 
with which he will sing. The Leeds society has a chorus 
of 350 voices and is now in its thirty-sixth season. 

ee & 

Flyda Russell, a young Australian, who has been singing 
in London for the past few months, has gone to Paris. 

 & 

Two recitals of special interest that have taken place 
during the last fortnight, recitals that seem to have made 
marked impressions on all those who heard these baritones, 
were the ones by Charles Clark and Dalton Baker. The 
expression has been so unanimous of a desire for a repeti- 
tion of program by both these singers in other recitals that 
it seems but fair to chronicle the fact. On every side one 
hears the wish expressed that Mr. Clark would give a 
fourth recital in London in the immediate future, and that 
Mr. Baker would also soon give another equally interest- 
ing program as the one he sang at his recent recital. 

Ze & 

At the last assembly of the Liberal Social Council the 
leading vocalist engaged was the Italian baritone, Armando 
Lecomte. His fine singing of Valentine’s aria from 
“Faust” and of the Toreador’s song from “Carmen” was 
received with enthusiastic applause. The audience of over 
1,000 people clamored for encores after both songs, a favor 
which Signor Lecomte granted. 

 & 

An orchestral concert at the Hampstead Conservatory 
is to take place on Thursday, when Rene Ortmans will 
be the conductor. The program will include Saint-Saéns’ 
symphony in A minor and B. Hollander’s symphonic 
sketches “Drama and Comedy.” 

ft €& 

Interest in Johanne Stockmarr, the Danish pianist, who 
played the solo portions of Tschaikowsky’s concerto in G 
with the Queen’s Hall Symphony Orchestra last Satur 
day, is said to have been the cause of the attendance at 
the concert of the Queen and the Princess Victoria. Miss 
Stockmarr has been engaged for one of the Philharmonic 
concerts next season. 

eS & 

There are fifty-eight scholarships and exhibitions, ob 
tainable by competition only, in active operation at the 
present time at the Royal Academy of Music. Several 
awards for these scholarships have recently been made, 
the Westmoreland Scholarship and the Sainton Dolby 
Prize going to two vocalists from Leicester, E. Percival 
Driver obtaining the former, and Edith Kirk the latter; 
other prizes went to Edith Kahn, for sopranos, and Hu- 
bert Baker for tenors; Edith Evans received the Bonamy 
Dobree Prize for violincello playing, while the R. A. M. 


Club Prize for organists is given to Montague Phillips, 
whose “Symphonic Scherzo” was successfully produced 
at a recent students’ orchestral concert in Queen’s Hall. 
Oskar Hambleton Borsdorf was the victor in the com- 
petition for the Sir Michael Costa Scholarship. 

eS =e 

To encourage native art, the committee of the Norfolk 
and Norwich Musical Festival have decided to offer twen- 
ty-five guineas for the best libretto suitable for a romantic 
or secular cantata to be produced at the next festival in 
October. 1908. The conditions are that the work shall 
not exceed thirty minutes in performance, that the author 
may be of either sex, but must be of British birth—that 
is, born either in the United Kingdom or in British do- 
minions beyond the seas—and that the manuscript be 
handed in before May 1, 1907. The libretto may be for 
chorus only, in choral ballad form, or for chorus and prin- 
cipal characters, not more than four in number. Rosa 
Newmarch, Ernest Newton and F. B. Money Coutts will 
be the adjudicators, the decision to be announced July 1, 
1907. 

A prize of fifty guineas will be given for the best mu- 
sical setting of the successful libretto. The composer 
must also be a British subject, who will be allowed every 
opportunity for the scoring offered by a fully equipped 
modern orchestra. 

 & 

A young English pianist, Gertrude Meller, who has stu- 
died with Francesco Berger, has been engaged as soloist 
in Rubinstein’s concerto in D minor by the Royal Ama- 
teur Orchestral Society, and will appear at the second 
Chappel Ballad Concert after the New Year. 

= <= 

Sixteen symphonies have now been performed by the 
Margate Philharmonic Society, one of them from the pen 
of the conductor, Dr. E. J. Bellerby. 

 & 

Pupils of Edward Iles were heard in a concert on Mon 
day evening at Bechstein Hall, where an enthusiastic au- 
dience demanded so much in encores that the program 
was extended to great length. There were only four 
pupils taking part, Laura Evans, soprano; Miss Gurney 
Jones, mezzo-soprano; Furness Williams, tenor, and Wal- 
ter Scott, bass. The program opened and closed with a 
quartet, the first one being Verdi’s “Un di isi ben ram- 
memtomi” from “Rigoletto,” with Sullivan’s “Brightly 
Dawns Our Wedding Day” for the ending. The work 
done was of an excellent quality; indeed, it was far in 
advance of the usual pupils’ singing, while the program 
was of a distinctly ambitious character. Mabel Lander 
played several piano solos. A. T. Kine. 


Petschnikoff to Return to New York This Week. 


Alexander Petschnikoff, the Russian violinist, will re 
turn to New York this week from his recent triumphs in 
the West. The artist will appear at an orchestral concert 
in Carnegie Hall, January 6. On January 16 he will give 
a recital in Mendelssohn Hall, assisted by Mrs. Petschni- 
koff in a number of works written for two violins, and 
Andre Benoist, pianist. 
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ZOLTAN DE TAKACH GYONGYOSHALASZY’S 
INTERESTING MUSICAL CAREER. 








“Who is Gyéngyéshalaszy?” asks the Mail and Express. 

New York determined this at a recital in Mendelssohn 
Hall December 11, when he made his bow to the public. 
Nature evidently intended to stamp him a unique person 
ality, in more ways than one. If so, what is he to us? 

Zoltan de Takach GyOngyéshalaszy was born on St. Ce- 
celia’s Day, November 22, at Munkacs, capital of Bereg 
County, of Hungary. The home in which this young Hun 
garian first saw the light was the same in which the world 
famous painter, Munkacsy, was born thirty-two years 
before. 

Of: a noble family, with traditions long and aristo 
cratic as their name, it might be thought the infant was 
assured a peaceful path. But St. Cecelia had set her seal 
upon him, and he belonged from the first not to the noble 
family of peaceful traditions, but to the capricious, yet 
forever exacting, goddess of Music. At six years of age 
he first played publicly, sitting on the lap of his teacher, 
who managed the pedals which the little feet could not 
reach, though the small hands had no trouble with the dif 
ficult choral which they were called upon to perform. 

All this tinie the happy parents encouraged the little 
prodigy and delighted in his precocious attainments 
But as the child grew to young manhood and became 
more and more absorbed in music, playing, composing, 
writing songs, poetry, and dreaming dreams of a future 
artistic career, the aristocratic family became alarmed 
Their child to go before the public, to perform like a com 
mon “comedian” for money? Never! 

He became a pupil of the great Chovan at the Royal 
Academy of Music and Elocution in Budapest. He also 
had the advantage of the full courses of study in the vari 
ous departments of the Teachers’ Training School, and 
graduated from this Royal Academy, founded by Liszt, 
with distinguished honors and with the diploma of a full 
professorship. Soon he came before the public as a con 
cert pianist, playing with the greatest success in all the 
leading cities of Austria-Hungary, at the same time teach 
ing in the Royal Academy, from which he had graduated 

But in his native land he felt the social difficulties of his 
position, and his thoughts turned to free America, where 
genius is honored far above noble traditions, and where his 
elder brother, Bela, with his pictures on mystic and East 
Indian motifs, was earning an enviable reputation as an 
artist. The decision came when Rafael Joseffy heard him 
play in Hungary and urged the brother to bring him to 
America, “where he would be appreciated.” Then, at last, 
the sorely troubled parents consented, and his idolized 
teacher, the great Chovan, taking the slender hand in his 
own, said with emotion: “Only work, my dear boy, and 
by their playing such fingers can bring down the very stars 
from heaven.” 

So the young musician came to America, bringing warm 
letters of introduction from Count Goluchowsky, Countess 
Fesztetics and Baron Ambrézy to Baron Hengelmiiller, the 
Austro-Hungarian Ambassador. These letters gave the 
child hearted young Hungarian free entree into the 
charmed circles of Bar Harbor and Newport, where he 
spent his first summer. Here, with the characteristi« 
abandon of the born artist, he gave freely of his musical 
wealth for the “social endorsement” which he was gra- 
ciously assured would “make his fortune” in the end 

But Mr. Gyéngyéshalaszy learned, as others have before 
him, that real musical recognition does not come in this 
way. He retired from society, and, taking a quiet studio 
in New York, went back to his studies and his composing 

He studied the English language with great diligence 
and has perfected himself in it, speaking and writing it 
fluently. He reviewed German and French, which he had 
well mastered in his school life. He studied deeply in 
comparative religions and philosophy, giving much time to 

esoteric philosophy, whose mystical teachings make deep 
appeal to his dreamy nature. 

In the midst of his philosophical studies Gyongydshal 
aszy’s ruling passion was not forgotten. He has com 
posed a “Serenade,” op. 40; a nocturne, and several songs 
since coming to America. Two of the songs, “Thy Face 
and “Eleanore.” are published by A. Bleckwenn, of Stem 
way Hall 

Of some of his other compositions, “Les Faunes,” “Pas 
torale.” and, especially, the “Hungarian Fantasia,” op. 46, 
it has been said that they “require too great technical abil 
ity.” but his musician critic did not fail to admit that, “it 
is always the inner meaning, the soul of a work of art 
which the composer means to get hold of, and which he 
always succeeds in doing.” This just critic also admitted 
that the composer, himself equally the virtuoso, “always 
surmounts easily the technical difficulties of his own com 
positions.” 


The delicate dreaming Hungarian boy has developed 
into a spiritual looking man. Possessing a sane, wel! balanced, 
keenly observant mind, he has an intuitive faculty, a half 
chairvoyant vision which is rare, and which, with all the 
simplicity and almost boyish openness of his nature, is felt 
immediately. Children and animals love him instinctively 
but grown people are apt to find in him something they 
do not understand 

An instance of this occurred at a concert given in Sara 
toga before the State Federation of Women’s Clubs, in 
November. Gyéngydshalaszy was described by the press 
as having “mannerisms which were forgiven by the audi 
ence as soon as his fingers touched the keys.” When it 
was demanded of the reporter what these mannerisms were, 
she replied, in a tone of awe, “Why, did you not see what 
a queer silence fell upon the audience when his steady 
gaze fell over them? I couldn't have spoken myself to save 
my soul; it was unearthly, that face of his.” 

Gyéngydshalaszy possesses a phenomenal musical mem 
ory. A pupil carried to him a little composition, descrip 
tive of Japanese scenes which pleased her. The young 














Gyongyoshalas3y 
Piano Virtuoso and Composer 


Hungarian ran it through, criticising its construction rather 
contemptuously. The pupil took the music from the rack 
somewhat abashed at the criticism, when, to her astonish 
ment, Gydngydshalaszy played the piece through again 
without the music, improvising on the theme and filling 
in, with mocking elaboration, the awkward passages which 
he had criticised 

“Who is GyOngyoshalaszy?” he has answered in his own 


way, and in a way exceedingly interesting and satisfactory 


to the American public 
His beginning, with its nobly struck chords, was encouraging, an 
there were other good moments, especially in his right band work 


The Evening Ma! 


The pianist’s style ar technical skill made a marked impressi 
i 


New York Herald. 








In Liszt’s transcription of “On the Wing f Song and j 
lrovatore” fantasia, the pianist revealed a clean, brilliant techn 
an elegant style, an appreciation of the value of dy and other 
good qualities He is a graduate f the Royal Academy of Bud 
pest, where he has aleo taught iit» by the advice of Raffa 
loseffy that he came to this « ntr New York Evening Post 

Yesterday the “Trovatore” fantaisi anpeared on the progra 
chosen by Mr. Gyénayéischalaszy, the Hungariar mposer and pia: 
ist, for his afternoon recital at Mendelssohn Hall As a pianist 
Mr. Gyéngyéschaliszy shows abundant temperament and can com 
mand an agreeable tone. * * * His program ntained several 
of his own compositions, which were enthusiastically recetv The 
Globe 


An interesting and unusual personality is that displayed by Gydn 


gydschaliszy, a Hungarian pianist, new & the New York concert 


platform, who was heard yesterday afternoon in the only recital he 
will give here this season. The entire absence of Chopin from the 
program of a piano recital, as in this case, is an unusual thing 
Several Liszt transcriptions were the principal numbers in a pre 
gram which also included a Mozart fantasia in C minor unfamiliar 
here, and a selection from Clara Schumann; one from Robert Schu- 
mann and single examples of Grieg and Sgambati. Severa! of 
the player’s own compositions were included in the program, a 
nocturne and serenade of alluring melodic charm, and a Hungarian 
fantasia in which the characteristic rhythms of the composer's coun 
try were admirably employed. In the finale, the Hungarian march, 
also employed by Berlioz in “The Damnation of Faust,” is heard 
with excellent effect. An unusual poetic charm, evidently insepar 
able from the player’s personality, ig the pervading quality of Mr 
GyOngydéschalaszy’s work.—The Evening Telegram 


Humerous Bits About Gyongyoshalaszy. 


One of the latest importations in the musical wonder line comes 
from Hungary and bears the forbidding name of GydngydshalAscy 
His specialty is the piano, and New York hears that his hair matches 
his name. He will give a recital in the metropolis with an interest 
ing and novel program.—Washington Herald 


The latest musical star is a Hungarian pianist named Z. de T 
Gyéngyéshalaszy. Wonder what his manager calls him when he is 
in @ hurry? Most likely he doesn’t try it when he is in a hurry, but 
waits until he has a day off.—Washington Post 


A Hungarian wonder pianist named Gyéngyéshalaszy is 





to America The alphabet is a long suffering affair That is the 
worst toss up it has had since the Tap-Russian war Rosenthal 
18 & great artist, too, but he will never be a wonder—his name is 


too easy to pronounce Montreal Daily Star 


GyOngyéshalaszy, which sounds like a false alarm of fire, will he 
emembered, even $s season’s riot of newly discovered musica 
stars and concert r asteroid as the newest Hungarian nobleman 


nist t want ! t 
ianist w gre tal gifts, and as the one unique and abs 





Try to Sa It N tle reader, G 
kind of goulasl It is the appellation of the 
st, who played recently with great success in this city The b 
about Gydngvés—et s that the itor can leave it a 
f letters, or transpose ther odd a few for good meas 

t even the pianist himself w 1 be the wiser Imagine tryi 
pronounce Gydéngydshalasz fter a Saturday night session f the 


Round Table at the Lam! New Y k Dai News 


A pr 


program ade up of ' 1 musical numbers, begir 
broac 


4, dignified perfor ance f Handel and M ert, in whic! 
anist showed variety f towe ; tone ne throuel 
familiar pieces by Sx ' nd Gri P sgain beauty ‘ 
touch and poctic concert were —e nd closing with 
brilliant and never played fant 1 or emes fron 1) Trovatore 
by Liszt, the pianist’ t t, w ed the audience toe a 

igh pitch f enthu ! ‘ the wmbati “N 
lirge), the applause w t he gave we A Fy > os 
neore There follows eces f tion, and thes« 
were greatly enjoyed, t ue t ate | we tinued 
applause. Indeed, the Hur f 7 th the nat ] 
Rakoczy March,” cam t @ t I t bra " 
so full of powerful ab | wht ‘ it kes « 
to this he played his ow Past ‘ effective bit. G 
uszy has the “three 1 techr t t er 1 
beyond this he possesses a etic 
control and repose In 
from the first, and nx ll w te at at with his name an 
personality combined he serves first to awaker crest. then ret 
that interest and so quickly wins & way I wing the playing 
f his own pieces some admirer ent a ge laur wreath to the 


tage, with the inscription 


A party of distinguished society pe ec afterward ga . 
in honor of Mr. Gyéngydsha at the Waldorf-Astoria H 
nany were the good wishes expr: f 
Musica Covusier 


The latest musical star ne Gryor shala ’ 


refer to discuss Carus At ta Journa 


he simplicity of some pianist’s names neve strikes 
et to the more comolicated ones Oh! for Paderewski—now we 
up against Zoltar ‘ Takich Gy gy Oshalaszy New rk 


( mercial 


(,yongydéshalaszy gave a piar recital in New Y ik ast Tur : 
\ New Englander, hearing the name, might be pardoned if he 
ould put his hand to his ear and exclair “How? H 


Herald 


A new Hungarian pianist ayed recent wi 
New York, despite the fact that he ia burdened with the sme ef 
(,yongyéshaldezy, a title 


clphia Public Ledger 


A young Hungariar mmiet re na in the ame e 
oshaldery, gave a succesef iat recita a & \ -_ 
My, wouldn’t a mar ive ft iy mighty « ler 


given such a cognomer Chicag Trib 


The latest forcign musical star w I arrive 
is a pianist, named Zoltan de Takach Gydéngvéshaldery lust learn 


to pronounce this and you won't need to sewear!—Indianapolis Star 
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Wuere are the shows of yester-year? 
~ 8 
WE want to be the first ones to say it in 1907: “This will be 
the greatest musical year in the annals of art.” 


Ow1nc to the holiday this week—New Year’s Day—THE 
Musicat Courter: will be published twenty-four hours later than 
usual. 








9 —— 


THE spectroscope pe astronomers to learn many won- 
derful things about stars. Operatic impresarios do not need 
spectroscopes. 

Ir is 1907 and time to make resolves. Resolved, then, that 
‘‘Salome” is the greatest opera of the past year and “Damnation 
of Faust” the worst. 

Puitip Hace says that laughter is going out of fashion. He 
should have seen the Hindoo scenery and costumes at the Met- 
ropolitan performance of “Lakmé” last week. 

A CABLEGRAM from THe Musicat Courier’s Brussels rep 
resentative states authoritatively that César Thomson will not 
tour America this season. The violinist’s manager in this coun- 
try, Loudon G. Charlton, confirms the report. 

Harvarp University asks for subscriptions to build and 
endow a Hall of Music at that institution, with two. concert audi- 
toriums, class and meeting rooms, a library, etc. The sum needed 
is $150,000, which musicians will undoubtedly be glad to sub- 
scribe. 

- ¢ 

Caruso’s appeal in the notorious Central Park case has ended 
adversely. Recorder Goff affirmed the conviction of Caruso for 
unseemly conduct in the monkey house. The tenor’s counsel 
announces that the appeal now will be carried to the Appellate 
Division of the Supreme Court. 

intuition 

THe premiére last week of Strauss’ “Salome” at Turin, Italy, 
was an unqualified success, and resulted in an ovation to the com 
poser, who conducted the performance. Once having accepted 
Wagner, the Italians are no longer inimical to realistic opera, 
and they now form the most advanced opera public in the world. 

CAMILLE SAINT-SAENs sailed for France last Thursday on 
La Provence. Before he left this country he declared that his 
active career as a pianist was closed forever, but that he might 
revisit the United States next year simply as a tourist. He said, 
furthermore, that he did not believe his “Henry VIII” would be 
given in New York next winter, and that no arrangements had 
been closed with him to that effect by the Metropolitan. 

. ° 

RicHARD StRAusSS is quoted as having said recently that 
he is “not working for glory, but only for money.” Then some 
real advance is being made by the musician after all since Liszt 
first liberated him from social slavery. Strauss added, of course, 
that he wanted money in order to buy leisure, so that he could 
compose when and what he pleased and not what his publisher and 
the musical masses demanded. That was quite what Wagner 
claimed as his ideal when he used to beg for money from every 
one he knew. 

sakelalibiaiionied 

REGARDING her connection with Puccini's “Boheme,” in 
which she has been mentioned as having a part proprietary inter- 
est, Madame Melba explained to an interviewer just after her 
arrival last Sunday: “While there is a very general impression 
that ‘La Bohéme’ was written for me and that I created Mimi, 
this is incorrect. But I got it into Covent Garden and into the 
Metropolitan Opera House. And how [ had to fight to get it 
into these two houses, because they said it was too small! But 

| have no rights in it or in the other Puccini operas ; that is, no 
rights in a legal sense. But you know well enough what ‘Bo 
heme’ has become to Covent Garden and the Metropolitan—and 
[ got it there!” Some of the new roles Madame Melba has studied 
and will probably sing here at the Manhattan are in Puccini's 
“Tosca,” Massenet’s “Cendrillon,” Saint-Saéns’ “Helene” and 
Verdi's “Othello.” The local operagoing public is excited to the 
highest pitch over Melba’s debut tonight at the Manhattan. Sy- 
nonymous with the opening of the box office sale for the “Travi- 
ata” premiére, long lines of purchasers filled the streets near the 
Hammerstein house. Every seat in the building was sold several 
days ago, and an enormous and representative audience will greet 
the famous diva this evening. 
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Paris, December 18, 1906 

The expectations are running high on the subject of 
“Salome,” which is being prepared for the first week in February 
at the Grand Opera here, with Richard Strauss at the final re 
hearsals and at the desk later on. That subtle feeling of ex 
pectancy is predominant, and the fact that the opera has swept 
many communities with overwhelming waves of enthusiasm 1s 
not disregarded here, where there is no Chauvinism in music, as 
| will prove by this one statement: 

Notwithstanding that Debussy’s “Pelleas” was on the Opera 
Comique stage on Sunday last (requiring the full complement ot 
the orchestra), there were four symphony concerts in progress 
the same afternoon, and with only a few French names on the 
programs. Colonne gave the whole Schumann “Faust.” Chevil 
lard gave works from Gluck, Borodin—second symphony— Elgar, 
Wagner and Chabrier—that is, one Frenchman. De Lery at th 
Martigny produced Weber’s “Preciosa” overture, the Lalo “Sym 
phony Espagnole”; a pianist played a Chopin concerto with or- 
chestra, and “Les Troyens,” by Berlioz, was given; and at the 
Conservatoire Marty gave a program with Schubert, Mozart, 
Bach and Smetana. In the first place, think for a moment of the 
scheme of four symphony concerts, a dozen smaller concerts, 
opera at the Comique, “Madam Helyett,” and a dozen operettas, 
and yet this is considered no musical town, and it is condemned 
for its Chauvinism with streets named after Mozart, Gluck, 
Meyerbeer, Piccini, Pergolese, Alboni and many other foreign 
musicians! We have not even a street in the whole of America 
named after one of our own musicians! 

How easy it is to criticise others! 

There is no reason why any one should become enthusiastic 
about all this when the French accept these things as a mere mat 
ter of course. But they certainly will be astonished that we do 
not name our streets after our famous composers, or they will 
conclude that we recognize the fact that we have none. On their 
programs last Sunday there were a Bohemian, a Russian, an Eng 
lishman, many Germans and a few Frenchmen, but no Ameri 
cans. We certainly cannot charge the French with being Amer 
icaphiles. But how are they to put American composers on their 
international list when America refuses to recognize its own com 
posers? Will Dr. Muck put an American composer on, or Safo- 
noff, or Paur, or Stock, except as a compliment, probably once 
or twice? No. Why not? Because the conditions forbid it 
The Americans will not listen; that is, they will give no financial 
support (which means listening) to American composers. Why 
not? Because foreign opera in America ostracises the American 
musician and composer. If any one can find any other substantial 
reason this paper will certainly gladly give it all possible pub 
licity. 

To return to “Salome.” Both Breval and Grandjean, the 
leading ladies at the Opera here, are working energetically to be 
cast for the heroine, and Breval even visited Berlin to get nearer 
the seat of decision, and yet, as I learn, the role will fall to Meren 
tié, a comparative novice, one of the Conservatory outgrowths 
who has talent and who has been on the grand opera stage about 
a year. She is younger than either of her older associates 
which seems to follow as a chronological fact—and she is ambi 
ious and a little lucky. 

Now a few points on this performance here. “Salome” was 
written originally in French by Oscar Wilde for Sara Bernhardt, 
some years before his disgrace. She promised him to perform 
the drama, but did not keep her promise, because she had no rea 
son to do so. A little reflection will prove that this statement 
is unanswerable. The German adaptation is by Hedwig Lach- 
man, but the French version of Oscar Wilde will be adhered to 
here, and Gailhard is himself adapting it to the Strauss score. He 
is at work daily on getting so complicated a work properly adjust 
ed, and the text here will be as near the original as possible 

There is no doubt that “Salome” will make another sensa 
tion in Paris—that is, another of the sensations it has produced 
in less volatile communities, It is the one musical novelty of 








the year, and there is no other work, new or newly produced, that 
in recent years has created such furore and such universal discus 
sion. It is furthermore an evidence, one additional evidence, that 
the tendencies of this paper are in advance of the average critical 
judgment, and that the selection of Richard Strauss as the first 
epoch creating musical genius since Richard Wagner—for whom 
this paper also took up the cudgels 20 years ago, against a nar 
row-minded and mendacious opposition—that this selection of 
Richard Strauss was and is the living proof of the power of pre 
vision and the capacity for sane artistic judgment, for which Tue 
Musicat Courter is celebrated. 


Grieg Gifts. 


The will of Edvard Grieg, the distinguished Norwegian 
composer (not Scandinavian, because he distinctly declines to be 
known as such), recently drawn by him, gives his manuscripts, 
library, his valuable correspondence and musical materia to the 
Town Library of Bergen, his native city, after his and his wife's 
demise. This information comes via the London Pall Mall Ga 
zette. I always believe and shall believe that, whenever any one 
secures an item of information from another journal, that journal 
should be credited with the news, and this is not only profes 
sional, but honest, and the more one writer quotes from other 
papers the more papers he must be reading, and that fact in itself 


vf its first born is a 


reacts favorably upon him. To rob a papet 
crime so easy, from which the escape of punishment carries no 
effort, that such purloining is the more despicable than ordinary 
pocket picking, in which a risk is incurred. I notice frequently, 
and particularly in some small American music papers, that they 
make it appear as if costly Associated Press dispatches were sent 
directly to them, and this is in itself such a journalistic absurdity 
that it actually becomes ludicrous. Every one with sense knows 
that such things cannot happen, and no one will ever find such 
appropriations in this paper. 

This paper always quotes when a quotation is demanded by 
the fact of the copy of an item, either of news or anything falling 
properly under the category of reproduction \ll great papers 
consider it an honor to quote, a much greater honor than to be 
quoted. 


Melba and Her Son. 


Che Sunday Paris Herald publishes by wire from Londow 


the following interesting personal item 


The marriage of Mme. Melba on to Mi Ruby Otway 
in event of next weck The ceremony takes place at 
‘st George’ s, Hanover “Mpuare 1 he young people for 
indeed, they are very young—have been inundated with 
present All Mme. Melba’s friends have sent gifts. includ 


ng the Duke and Duchess of Beaufort Lord and Lady LD 
Grey, Lord and Lady Northcliffe, Mr. and Mr Leopold 
De Rothschild, Lord and Lady Alington, the Duke and 
Duchess of Sutherland, Lord and Lady William Nevill 
Lord Richard Nevill, Sir rederick Milner, Marquise 
d'Hautpoul, Sir Andrew Armstrong, Mrs. Bischoffsheim 


Lord and Lady Mount-Stephen, Lord and Lady Cavan, 


Mme, Vagliano, Lady Susan Yorke, Mr. and Mrs. Harry 
Higgins, M, Bemberg, Comtesse Charles de Lesseps, Sit 


George and Lady Sydenham Clarke 


Mme. Melba has given her son a fine automobile and to 
Miss Otway a superb dressing case, fitted with gold and 
tortoise shell. Miss Otway has also received handsome 
gifts from her father and mother and other relatives 
After the wedding Mrs Joselyn Otway wil hold a re 


eption at her house nm Park lane 


Melba was Mrs. Armstrong formerly. She is a woman who 
must be credited with more than unusual talents entirely outsic: 
of her musical credits. See what she has accomplished with th 
choicest and select elements of European society, and from this 
alone it must be deduced that her personality, her mode of lif 
and her own attractions as a woman of the world were the chief 
media through which her elevation was attained. How many 
women are there today who can boast of having a son who, as 
such, and merely as such (for he is too young to have impressed 
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tions of the people mentioned above? Melba did 
this herself through the force and conviction of her 
own character and talents. And her connection 
with a distinguished English family is a social tri- 
umph which can be pointed out as an example of 
vhat may, after all, be attained througn a musical 
areer, provided the person herself or himself is re- 
inforced by an intelligence that can grasp such a 
perspective. Every musical person should take an 
interest in this triumph of Melba; it is a direct com- 
pliment to the whole musical profession, particularly 
so when we reflect upon the usual treatment to which 
musicians are subjected. 
Patti and De Reszke. 

Some one suggested to Patti that she should make 
well and should sing Rosina in the “Barber of 
She has consented to do so at the house 
of Jean de Reszké here, where there is a small stage. 
The audience cannot be large, but it will be very 


her public appearance once more despite her fare- 


~— 
meville, 


; reminds me that Jean de Reszké has a 
very large class of singing pupils, most—over- 
whelmingly most—of whom are from our beloved 
Now, then, out of such a mass of pupils some 
must soon be able to declare themselves through 
public approval, for if hundreds of pupils graduate 
or state that they have graduated from the De 
Reszké school, and none of these produce any pub- 
lic attention; if none of these De Reszké pupils, 


on about to be numbered by many hundreds, ap- 
pear on the musical stage and make successes, the 
value of a De Reszké diploma or lessons will ma- 
terially sink, and Jean de Reszké will suffer exceed- 
ingly in reputation and income. It would therefore 
be advisable for that eminent artist and for other 
inging teachers to announce through the columns 
of this paper that no one should be recognized as a 
genuine graduate pupil unless he or she can produce 
a diploma to that effect, and, furthermore, no di- 
ploma should be issued unless indeed the teacher is 
convinced of the fact that it is merited, 
lhere are many singers figuring as the pupils of 
certain teachers, and in the case of Jean de Reszké 
this will soon become as popular a method of cre- 
ating personal interest as was formerly the case 
with the so called pupils of Franz Liszt, who sprang 
up in every corner where a grand piano stood. Some 
precautions should be taken by singing teachers not 
to have mere transient pupils heralded as regular 
graduate pupils. For instance, there will not be 
many American applicants with the teacher claimed 
by Miss Farrar. Imagine the injury a pupil or so 
called pupil inflicts on the prospects of the teacher 
in case of a public fiasco. With such a large number 
of pupils, can Jean de Reszké take chances, for the 
fiasco of one of his pupils—with the world awaiting 
the opportunity to hear one—would be no less than 
calamity to him. The graduate certificate should 


adopted by every singing teacher who values his 


her reputation through the work of the pupil. 
The Tax on Pianos. 

Kteference has already been made in these col 
umns to the bill before the French Parliament to 
tax pianos. At the sitting of the French Chamber 
f Deputies held Friday evening, December 14, says 
the Paris Temps, various fiscal questions were con- 
sidered. Several members suggested new sources 
of revenu ML. Magniaudé proposed to increase 
the tax on automobiles, but hts amendment was re 
On the other hand, the 


ferred to a commission 


Chamber agreed to tax pianos on the following 


scale: Cottage pianos, 10 francs a year; grand 
pianos, 20 francs a year. Organs will pay 100 
francs a year. As a matter of course, these meas- 
ures will have to be submitted to the Senate. 

Pianos used by professional musicians are exempt 
from the tax, but there is no exemption on any 
other ground. As an indication of the bearings of 
the period, let me point to the fact that the propose:| 
tax on automobiles was put off. There was an an- 
tomobile “pressure,” but no piano ‘‘pressure,” and |] 
do not mean to imply that the pressure was physical. 
The Chamber simply felt as if pianos represented a 
luxury for which a tax could be exacted, and it did 
not feel se regarding the automobile and its indus- 
try. By orgais, church organs are meant. Now 
that the French nation has no regularly appointed 
Roman hierarchy here through the abolition of the 
Concordat, the French church organ business must 
become a very small affair. There is no one to pay 
for a new church organ, and certainly no one to 
pay the tax. 

Joachim-cum-Brahms. 


Last Saturday’s London Daily Telegraph, which 
conducts a well regulated musical department, made 
these bold statements, which stimulate and require 
this reprinting : 

Of the concerts given in London during the 
season now virtually at an end none have been 
more successful than those dedicated by the 
Joachim Committee to the memory of Johannes 
Brahms. “One-composer” programs are rarely a 
safe card to play in London, and even a Beethoven 
festival, with that fine conductor Felix Wein- 
gartner in command, failed to stimulate much en 
thusiasm a few seasons back. And in the case of 
Brahms the success achieved, even after allowing 
for the magic of Dr. Joachim’s name, is all the 
more remarkable when one remembers that cham 
ber music—of which the recent programs were 
exclusively composed—is not supposed to have a 
large following in our midst. Indeed, by some, 
the decline and fall of the “Pops” was regarded as 
proof positive that the demand for chamber con 
certs in London had practically ceased. 

How, then, are we to account for the crowds 
that flocked to the shrine of Joachim-cum-Brahms ? 
As one of the critics remarked, the size of the 
audience (at the sixth concert in Queen’s Hall) 
was astonishing, “in view of the miserable gather 
ings usually brought together by chamber music.” 
So “astonishing,” indeed, to the writer in question 
—who happens to be a perfervid Brahmsite—that 
he was led to the conclusion that “a certain amount 
of what might be styled intellectual and musical 
snobbery goes to swell the attendance at these 
particular concerts.” To this deduction the critic 
was drawn from the fact that “those who crowd 
to them find it compatible with their apparent en- 
thusiasm to stay away from all other concerts 
doing equally high-class music.” And he added, 
“as a positive fact,” that “the majority of these 
academic and intellectual folk who are to be 
observed hanging so rapturously upon the music of 
Dr. Joachim and his companions are never to be 
seen inside the concert room on any other ox 
casion.” Hard words these; yet most regular con 
cert-goers will be inclined to agree that there is 
more than a grain of truth in them 


In the first place, I am gratified to know that 
chamber music has a large following in the midst 
of some people in London, but how it got there is 
a mystery. When the London writer wrote “our 
midst” he meant “in the midst of us,” but I merely 
refer to this break because [ make many worse 
breaks than that constantly. Probably calling atten- 
tion to the break is worse than the break itself, and 
it has nothing to do with the case except to show 
how flexible the English language is. 

The point is that the critic whose remarks ate 


quoted in the above quotation has expressed an il- 
luminated thought, and he should have himseif 
named, because he should certainly be known. This 
so-called intellectuality, allied to snobbery that is 
willing calmly to sit by and listen in half doses to 
some of the dryest and most uninteresting counter- 
point ever evolved from the pen of an accomplished 
artist, is responsible for the crushing out of ex- 
istence of some of the best contemporaneous music. 
I have seen these musical snobs everywhere, pre- 
tending to admire music which they neither under- 
stood nor liked, and making martyrs of themselves 
for the sake of snobbery. I called attention to this 
same phenomenon in the shape of howling encores 
given to Bach music by certain fiends, who were 
not even aware of the application of the composi- 
tion, which was sometimes bodily taken out of a 
work, and had no logical relation to anything given 
on the occasion. Many things written by Bach are 
academic. Yes, 1 have the courage to put that 
statement down and sign it, just as I am willing to 
say that there are among the works of Johannes 
Brahms some that make me and armies of musical 
people very tired ; compositions without any melodic 
material, unwholesome, quack productions, valua- 
ble as studies in counterpoint, but not artistic, not 
musical. This does not mean that Brahms was not 
a great composer ; it merely means that I know that 
his liver could not always have been in good order 
and his moods, if he was an artist, certainly could 
not always have been piano or always have been 
forte. 

But with these chamber music Brahms snobs cr 
pretended Bach worshippers or appreciators of 
Beethoven, everything these busy B’s wrote was 
equally good—which would be a detraction if it 
were true—and there they sit with downcast eyes, 
frequently grasping one another's hands, sighing, 
sometimes sleeping or dozing and so _ in- 
fernally bored that they applaud in rapture every 
number, because each one as it follows the other is 
nearer the end; and besides that, they must be seen 
applauding or they are not in good form. I have 
heard the opus 8 of Johannes Brahms played when 
half the place was actually dozing, and fully waking 
up when the other half roused it with applause, 
forcing it to join in. 

Certainly there are musicians who understand the 
differentiation between a really artistic work of a 
great composer and a mere study or a forced or or- 
dered overture or an attempt that failed or a down- 
right miscarriage of judgment on the part of the 
artist. But the “intellectuals” who go because some 
one else goes to a dull chamber music performance 
—well, there is no difficulty in pointing out the 
specimens. They look it. And yet how they do, in 
every age, interfere with artistic development ! 

Slightly Explanatory. 

Napoleon said that there were always a lot of 
people in each generation in every locality who 
could always tell you how much better they could 
have done what you did and what they never did. 
That is merely the world, the men in the world, as 
Napoleon called them. I am reminded of this by 
reports brought to me regarding my purpose in 
coming to Europe and what is now to happen in 
the or with the European offices of Tue Musicar 
CouRIER. 

To allay curiosity in these directions I will mere- 
ly say now that I am in Paris for the present, and 
that the Paris office of this paper, with Mr. Delma- 
Heide in charge, will not be disturbed in its daily 
operations by my presence or by anything | may be 
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doing in Europe or here directly in Paris. Mr. 
Delma-Heide will continue on the lines of his devel 
opment here, and his progress will be on the ac 
cepted French and Parisian models, which means 
gradual, quiet and conservative, and it is on these 
bases that he has established himself here. It takes 
a long time to get a footing in these old countries 
and that means patience, and I will say that Mr. 
Delma-Heide has shown that he is endowed with a 
large stock of that handy article. He is just be- 
ginning to feel as if he is deriving some returns 
from his long and laborious “‘pull,” as we call the 
stroke, 

My presence is not calculated to interrupt a suc- 
cessful office, particularly when | shall have no re- 
lations whatever with the purely local affairs, which 
belong naturally to each office. In New York | do 
not interfere with any of the various functions of 
the forty persons engaged in the home office; the 
same rule applies here. 

Furthermore, I have no time to do any of these 
details. I have become cosmopolitan through my 
many visits to Europe, and all nations are, from a 
professional view-point, of interest to me, and that 
means that I am here for THE MusicaL Courier, 
not in Europe only, but for all over the world. 
Local matters remain, therefore, under local con- 
trol, just as if 1 were in New York. 

The scope of Tue Musica Courier is universal ; 
its language, music, being universal. One object is 
to endeavor to find if American compositions can 
secure a hearing, and with this slight hint I close 
today. 

BLU MENBERG. 
- ee 
SAINT-SAENS’ GREAT TOUR. 

Camille Saint-Saéns, who arrived at New York 
October 27, on La Provence, sailed from this port 
December 27, aboard the same steamer. He was 
accompanied to the pier by Bernard Ulrich, who so 
ably managed his tour, and several representatives 
of William Knabe & Co. During his first visit to 
the United States the eminent Frenchman played in 
twenty concerts and recitals, his farewell appear- 
ance being in the Metropolitan Opera House Christ- 
mas night. He traveled as far West as Chicago 
and as far South as Washington. Offers for en- 
gagements, with large guarantees, came from all 
cities of importance from ocean to ocean, and had it 
been possible to fill one hundred dates they could 
easily have been secured. It was impossible, how- 
ever, for the visitor to prolong his stay in this coun- 
try, owing to imperative engagements in Europe. 
Soon after reaching France, Saint-Saéns will go to 
Egypt for a pleasure trip, and later in the season 
will visit London and other musical centers of the 
Old World. Saint-Saéns’ first visit to the United 
States, which was brought about by the Knabe 
house, must be chronicled as a shining chapter in 
the musical annals of this country. Indeed, it may 
be regarded as one of the most important happen- 
ings of the past quarter of a century so far as it 
relates to and influences the great musical move- 
ment in this country. Before the arrival of the 
illustrious composer it was believed that his follow- 
ers in this land comprised only the highly educated 
musicians and metropolitan concert goers, who had 
been privileged to hear his orchestral works, con- 
certos, oratorios and smaller pieces. It was not 
supposed that his merits were appreciated by the 
mass of music lovers. These erroneous views were 
changed after Saint-Saéns’ first public appearance. 
It was found that the average concert goer had an 
adequate conception of the Frenchman’s genius and 
a surprising familiarity with his music. In every 
city where he played he faced an audience which 
testified in a discriminating, yet enthusiastic, way 
its unbounded admiration for his creative and 
executive powers. 

Saint-Saéns remarked just before he boarded La 
Provence: “I regretfully leave your hospitable 


shores, for 1 feel that | am parting with many 
friends whom | esteem—newly made friends, it is 
true, yet sincere ones, and | hope to see them again. 
What has surprised me most in this country is the 
musical culture of the people, the high standard oi 
intelligence disclosed by audiences. 1 may say 
truthiully that the average audience 1 have met 
equals in every way the best audiences oi the most 
musical cities of Europe. Nowhere in the world 
have | seen a keener appreciation of my works. Be- 
fore 1 decided to come to the United States, several 
friends who had visited the country sought to dis- 
suade me from making the journey. They assured 
me that 1 would find an uncouth people, devoid o1 
art culture, influenced only by the sordid idolatry 
of the money god and controlled by a mercenary 
spirit, They depreciated everything and gave 
praise to nothing. Several times when | contem- 
plated crossing the Atlantic these friends deterred 
me from carrying out my plans. Now | realize how 
foolish was | to permit them to influence me. 

“Revelation after revelation, wonder aiter won- 
der, surprise after surprise, have followed in such 
quick succession that it has been hard to keep my 
bearings. 1 might paraphrase the famous Cesarian 
despatch: ‘1 have come, 1 have seen, and | have 
been conquered,’ Of course my sojourn here has 
been too limited to allow me to see all of this illimi- 
table country, and this 1 regret. Enough have | 
seen, however, to enable me to make up my verdict, 
which is, in the words of Dickens, after the great 
novelist had viewed Niagara: ‘Large! 
ful!” 

Whether considered irom a financial or artistic 
point of view, Saint-Saéns’ first tour in the United 
States has proved an emphatic success. 


W onder- 


The emi- 
nent Frenchman returns home much richer in fame 
and money. In this connection a proper meed of 
praise must be bestowed upon William Knabe & 
Co., who induced him to visit America. This dis- 
tinguished house has placed the musical public un 
der lasting obligations. The Saint-Saens tour 
from beginning to eid was managed with signal 
ability by Bernard Ulrich, who henceforth is to be 
regarded as one of the big men among the New 
York impresarios. 
ee CO 

Henry T. Finck publishes this significant Liszt 
appreciation, culled from the letters of the compose: 
Cornelius; “I still live with Liszt, who, from the 
moment when I first knew him, has never ceased to 
be the most lovable and helpful of friends, but on 
the contrary has given me daily greater opportuni 
ties to know more and more intimately the noblest 
heart that ever beat in an artist's breast.” And then 
he ventures on a prophecy respecting his beloved 
“He offers 
the spectacle, rare in our day, of a great personal 


master’s position in the artistic world: 


ity, who bears and develops within him the power 
to become the center for the artistic aims of the 
century. At the moment of writing, the successes 
of Wagner and Berlioz—with Liszt the chief repre 
sentatives of modern art—are clearly established 
Only to Liszt's perseverance and fructifying activ 
ity can they be ascribed; and in the near future a 
similar unheard of success may be expected to at 
tend the unprecedented action of an artist who makes 
the aim of distinguished masters his own—sparing 
no sacrifice on their behalf—and gathers the differ 
ent tendencies of the times within the focus of his 
soul, and let them stream forth again with redoubled 
force. Who, like Liszt, combines with the will the 
ability to achieve great things, must conquer, even 
if the whole world is against him.” And he has 
conquered brilliantly, although the half world of crit 
icism still is against him. 


SS 
IN a recent speech Joseph Joachim exclaimed: 
“Brahms stands above Beethoven.” The almighty 
Ludwig must have been stooping at the time. 


REQUIESCAT IN PACE. 
Lgoo, 
Bernard Jaeger. 
Rose Agathe von Milde. 
Paul Dresser. 
Gabriele Kraus. 
Richard Barnes. 
Rolla Riggs. 
Henry M. Vickerson. 
Virginia Bailie. 
Ann Intropodi. 
Anton Stepanovitch Arensky, 
Robert Ogden Doremus. 
Edward F. Kubel. 
Francis James Mulligan. 
Hugh Elmer Williams. 
Thomas Radcliffe. 
Julia Houston West. 
Luigi Ricci. 
Ernest Masson. 
John Jewett Turner. 
Martin Wegelius. 
John Knowles Paine. 
Florence Clinton Sutro, 
Mary E, Burke. 
Douglas Bertram. 
William Francis Williams. 
Carl Schurz 
Katherine Oesterle. 
Edna Rosalind Park. 
James Shotwell-Piper. 
Joseph Hesse. 
Henrik Ibsen. 
Charles Wels. 
Léon Kerst 
John Clark Broccolini, 
Mme. Moriani (Marie Theresa de Corvaia) 
Daniel H, Priest 
Kmilie Schneelock Busse. 
Alexander Muir. 
Karl Lautenschlager. 
Heinrich Reimann, 
Anna Lessmann., 
Georg Plothow. 
Jacques Froissart. 
Manuel Garcia. 
Herman Schneider. 
William H. Braisted. 
Adolph de Ohna, 
Alexandre Luigini 
Felix Dreyschock 
Johanna Betz. 
Charles Heinrich. 
Matilda Aus der Ohe. 
Pearl Marie Theresa Craigie. 
David W. Fudge. 
Joseph Roeckel. 
Cecorges Jacobi. 
Julius Stockhausen. 
Louis Francois Fétis. 
Blanche Dévoré Luigini. 
Mary Louise Craig 
William M, Semnacher. 
:dith Bliss Le Jeune. 
Francis Blood, 
Emil Sutro. 
Mark Hassler. 
Padilla y Ramos. 
Vladimir Stassoff. 
\rabella Berry. 
Charles Daniel Moyer. 
Julius Breidt. 
In local operatic circles the situation reminds us 
more than ever of Byron’s word: “War, war is still 


the cry—‘war even to the knife.’’" Hammerstein's 
chief artistic reinforcement has arrived, and if he 
does not begin to slash his adversary’s receipts with 
the Melba campaign, then all the experts on oper- 
atic tactics and strategy will be glaringly wrong in 


their prognostications. 
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1900-1607 
One fateful New Year's week several years ago 
: IY Z a ae a this column undertook to tell what had been accom- ‘oe } 
—" es is ; plished in music during the preceding 365 days. In 
2. : as a rash moment, the chronicler set down a list of 
a persons who had appeared in concert, and a “record \ 
< uv Ji of important happenings in our American musical 
- _— A. life during the past year.” Following the publica- 
Mare 1 An MF gases “ tion of the article, the next fortnight brought to \ 
SO hanafe ac wn Wt 6. J” ca Vi ee A oko aetenen tat the editor of Tue Mustcat Courier a vast corre- 
J AL poo spondence which proved conclusively that his asso- 


TI er Meriati, iti iti foo of A-Grf o_- — ciate had wilfully left several thousand names out 
‘ . vd 











LP Zz c nw ee eo, of his list, and with malicious and malevolent in- fi 
<i oe F Soe i ae tent did suppress from aforesaid record of eventful 
Zo. = ce Cog aha ta Meg ne Iy-~ aul ee happenings certain hundreds of occurrences duly ; 
. , A. certified to by the correspondents as being of world- 
Fat PB. Y pitta, YD. etn Mawnan 20 me aa wide momentousness. 
Fan, Ls 2 ot gee ee. 
er . n turning our back on 1906 and looking 1907 
mat At. otnen %~-> pom — -~n ar wt« “a- icing. a aquarely a ite a let us consider _y gebeigay 
Sd ; ieee <> side of music, w nich is, after all, the art itself, / s ) 
fletmare of) ~~ af | face -4 +-~ for all other doings of historical importance during 
C 7 * _— ; Cee FD ene frye 1906, the back files of Tue Musica Courter will 
tora we AR ee- om D be found by the eager searcher to contain whole to. 
| hn Sa. Da Fen, > volumes of unexpurgated and carefully edited in- 
: apne formation. 
bow Fey tage ee ee to toca ae | 
Z ; Pa nner, _ lo begin with the composers of the German land. 
load SF fer, ete” CP. SER “Salome” is blazing its triumphant way all over or 
- Europe, but there ends Germany’s recent contribu- 
uote . tien to the creative labors of the tuneful world. 
; AL Ax a el ius hei | —_—/ Fane T Strauss seems to have stopped symphonic work for | 
‘ - fi . by the present, lured doubtless by the siren gold of suc- 1 
Cap inal o> a > eas dD cessful operatic achievement. Of course there are " 
oe Pa Gan ell i anata aang x other composers in Germany besides the rampant } 
ae ee ee ee ae of Richard, and their works are performed and even | 
J / yy OA SE nn - praised. Bruch rests on his laurels of the past, and 
ScEDAATRIRINUNNTT <a PRL RRR Co fas perhaps wisely so, for since his G minor violin con- t} 
; HAMMERSTEIN EXPLAINS. man,” at Dresden, January 2, 1843; Moritz Haupt- certo he has produced nothing more that so stirred 
‘ In answer to a direct query from Tae Musicat mann died in Leipsic, January 3, 1868; Pergolese the world. Bungert, at one time boomed by Lilli 
Courter, Oscar Hammerstein, manager and owner died at Jesi, January 4, 1710; Henri Herz died in [Lehmann as another Schubert, and by the last of 
a f the Metropolitan Opera House, sends the aecom- Paris, January 5, 1888; Cesar Cui, born at Wilna, the anti-Wagnerites as an operatic Colossus around 
panying letter. It reads: January 6, 1835; Sigismund Thalberg, born in whom to build a rival Bayreuth, is hardly ever men- 
i Maid Cia: ee ee eee eee tioned in the live annals of the day, and his long 7,’ 
Here is the answer to your letter Roe os music dramas on the epic poems of the Greeks | 
Nobody is interested with me in the Manhattan Vittorio Carpi Heard Again in Florence. have been relegated to the limbo of some place * ~ 
Opera House as a piece of property or in the form rhe Circolo Filologico inaugurated its winter season of whence they seem unlikely ever more to come again. h 
ce tion or conduct of the Grand Opera under my entertainments by a concert in which Professor Vittorio ae, 7 Weta e oe ‘ 2 gg \ 
uy ctior \n investigation at the Register's Office Carpi, a member of the Circolo or Club took part. He Hausegger has taken ” conducting, and his Bar- 
will show that the Manhattan Opera House, as sang with his well known maestria the “Occhi di fata” of barossa,” “Wieland” and “Dionysian Fantasie” 
i. ve ny other theater, stands in my name and Luigi Denza, and the “Credo” from Verdi's “Otello” as have not taken at all. Humperdinck hit the mark 
name only an encore. His other numbers were the Toreador Song (also to be considered as a German coin) with his 
Che dependency upon my. own self, which has from “Carmen,” and as an encore, Falstaff’s air “Quand “Haensel und Gretel.” which is more Wagnerian | 
the pleasure of my life, precludes all possi era paggio,” from Verdi's opera, and with his pupil, Juleika tl » C8 thé Weees ine H ‘ | 
ilities of any ociations with others in any form Dalla Porta, the duo from Donizetti's “Don Pasquale _ ey . e — — _— — | 
nterprise or undertaking rhe Journal Fieramosca, of Florence, writes respecting ‘inck tried to write like Humperdinck his muse fell 
My own brain always made my money and often the professor and his pupil: “One of the striking qualities lame. Schillings’ “Moloch” has just been produced 
t it, too; nobody ever assisted me in losing any of Professor Carpi is the purity of his diction, but his jn Dresden. Moloch was a sun god who played 
ney great merit is that of creating very promising pupils In with fire. Schillings should have remembered that 
[ am not »roud, but I am healthy; and I love to his concert he presented for the first time his pupil, Juleika . ; a : F 
sugh and bring sunshine into the life of others Dalla Porta, sister of the leading actress in the Alfieri sor le was roasted, 
he next man who asks me whether I am asso Theatre, who displayed excellent talents, which, under the Kaun is writing music which will make Milwau- 
iated with anybody in this grand opera affair guidance of her excellent master, will speedily develop.” kee famous, for it was there that this excellent com- 
luntarily shortens his life. She sang “Vedrai costo —_ _ pruamadipp ns poser lived before he went to Germany and won : 
Yours, om “Sonnambula’ and the duet above mentione< ¢ 8 sae . . : 
(Signed) Oscar HAMMERSTEIN Cullis aang a “Cavaliere Vittorio Carpi was epg oe for his symphonies, iepreisi and cham- ? 


; ogee “or sic. Pfitzner still is poi ; . 
That ought to settle the matter once for all, and highly applauded. He is still artistically youthful, and re- ber music “eg c 1 is pointed out or there 
tains a fresh, clear, limpid voice as we heard to his singing 45 the man who is going to do great things some 


does as far as Tue Musicat Courter is con fy Bey oi ae a 
of Denza’s ‘Occhi di fata.’” The Nazione said: “Signor day. Alas! They were pointing at him twelve 


( erned, 


@ Dalla Porta proved herself a worthy pupil of her a8 years ago, when the writer of these veracious notes 
: . . . ious maste pi ition of the airs from 2 : , a 
rue anniversaries of the first week in January ‘TUS master, not only in the execution of ¢ ™ used to admire Pfitzner’s artistically tousled blond 
. . i * ‘Don Giovanni’ and ‘Sonnambula,’ but also in the duet with hai leet oie wie OPE 
al \nton Von Rooy, born in Rotterdam, Jan- him from ‘Don Pasquale,’ which procured for both artists “ air anc ais we green eyes. tere Is less green ‘ 
uary 1, 1870; first performance of “Flying Dutch- well merited applause.” in them now and he keeps them fastened on the | 
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main chance in the shape of a lucrative post as a 
leader of other men’s operas. Kienzl seems like a 
pale memory, with his lachrymose “Evangelimann.” 
It floated entirely away on the ocean of tears it used 
to cause. Blech has done several operas and will 
do some more. In the field of oratorio Urspruch, 
Pater Hartmann (now visiting the United States) 
and Fried have labored valiantly and without hope 
of reward here below. The only man who knows 
how to make oratorio pay—Handel being dead—is 
the Englishman whom President Hadley, of Yale, 
called the greatest living composer. Hummel and 
Von Chelius, protégés of Emperor William, proved 
to be men of one opera. 
of music tried to make a German composer of Leon- 
cavallo, but only succeeded in making the Father- 
land critics angry. Then there is Hans Herrmann. 
He used to write songs on the marble topped tables 
of the Café Austria, in Berlin. He might as well 
have written them in water. Boehe, Lampe and 
Thuille have all emerged from obscurity with works 
of much promise—that is, works which conductors 
When Reger pub- 
lished his organ works and violin sonatas he was 


The same imperial patron 


promise to perform, but don't. 


hailed by the extreme left as “the second Bach.” 
An examination of Bach’s works proves, however, 
that he was the first Reger. Eugen d’Albert’s op- 
eras—‘“Tiefland,” “Cain,” ‘Flauto Solo” and “Die 
Abreise”—are said to reveal the fact that he still is 
a pianist, while the playing he has been doing of 
late demonstrates his undeniable ability as an opera 
embarrassing predicament. 
He 


would be a composer, but couldn't, and he could be 


composer, It is an 


Weingartner is in a somewhat similar fix. 


a conductor, but wouldn't. At present he is sulking 
in Berlin because the Royal Opera there refuses to 
accept his resignation as leader of its symphony 
concerts. It is doubtful whether Weingartner ever 
forgave Berlin for the jest it pinned to his opera 
“Genesius.” After one consecutive performance 
they called it “Gewesius.” The old guard shoula 
be honored with a mention here—Reinecke, Gern 
sheim, Rheinberger and Draeseke, 
 & 
Outside of Germany? In Austria, the Wolf 
propaganda seems to have died out, but the Mahler 
movement has taken on a new lease of life. Mahler 
writes on an average one symphony every summer, 
which fails with the most unvarying regularity the 
next winter. Nothing daunted, Mahler keeps on. 
He has already published six symphonies—or is it 
seven ?—and gives no signs of stopping. The more 
he writes the greater grows his reputation as a 
Goldmark 
and hearty and at seventy-five continues to create 


conductor of opera in Vienna. is hale 
operas, and to rejoice that his “Queen of Sheba” 
and “Sakuntala” will secure his fame well into the 
twentieth century. “Cricket the 
Hearth” is in some respects the best opera he ever 


Goldmark’s on 
wrote, but for some mysterious reason enjoyed only 
a short popularity a few years ago. This one-act 
gem would be a charming novelty and a successful 
one if given in New York. (Musicat Courter tips 
have a way of coming true.) In Bohemia, Suk has 
been trying to wear a garment made of the mantles 
of Dvorak and Smetana, but it is miles too large 
for him and has buried him out of sight. In Hun- 
gary, where the bands come from,everybody seems to 
compose his own music and therefore none is pub- 
lished, Hubay is the shining exception, and he writes 
display pieces for the violin which have won legiti- 
mate recognition throughout the fiddling fraternity. 
Popper and Dohnanyi are sometimes referred to as 
Hungarians, but they prefer to live in Vienna, and 
are more generally regarded as Austrians. Their 
own wishes on the subject are not known to this 
historian. Popper has written music which the 
‘cellists love, and it seems to grow rather than lose 
in popularity. Dohnanyi’s symphony, string quartet, 
piano concerto, songs, etc., have been heard, but the 
critical gallery is asking for more before setting 
down his final place on the page of fame. In Italy, 


Puccini is decidedly the man of the hour. His 
“Tosca,” “Madam Butterfly,” “Bohéme” and 
“Manon Lescaut” constitute a quartet of the most 
successful modern operas. 
spite of opposition everywhere from musicians and 
critics. He seems to be a protégé of the public, and 
that is an unassailable privilege—as long as it lasts. 


Puccini is succeeding in 


Boito’s “Mephistopheles” has lost none of its hold 
in Italy and Russia. It is played nowhere else. In 
the meantime, Boito has not produced anything else. 
Giordano’s “Siberia,” “Andre Chenier” and “Fe 
dora” are making the rounds of all the stages, and 
in point of profitable popularity rank close behind 
Puccini’s operas. The record breakers, however, as 
operatic breadwinners, are those terse and tense 
one - acters, “Cavalleria.” They 
have earned large fortunes for their composers, and 


“Pagliacci” and 


neither Leoncavallo nor Mascagni, in spite of re 
peated attempts, were ever able to duplicate their 
Of all the other works they have 
Fritz” 


first successes. 


written since, Mascagni’s “L’Amico and 


Leoncavallo’s “Zaza” were the only ones to escape 
utter oblivion after several dozen performances in 
Italy and two or three elsewhere. Cilea and Orefice 
are also names that stand out from among the thou 
sands of Italian opera composers who have pre 
sented the world with musical still births during the 
past decade. Sgambati and Martucci remain the 
only ones in the Latin peninsula who write absolute 
music of importance. Its neglect even in Italy ts 
also absolute. Da Venezia and Sinigaglia, younge: 
men and talented, have also escaped the opera am 
bition thus far. In Switzerland, Hans Huber has 
done nothing worthy of note since his “Bocklin” 
symphony. Dalcroze, in Geneva, gives lectures on 


Delsarte, while his violin concerto is played at sym 


phony concerts all over Europe by his friend 
Marteau. ft & 
The Russian bear has stopped growling since 


Tschaikowsky’s death, and now has taken to sing 
Rimsky-Korsa 
koff writes operas and symphonic works which show 
But the others—Gla 
zounow, Cui, Arensky, 
Ippolitoff, Aleneff, Liapounoff, Alphéraky, Kopy 
loff, Antipoff, Liadoff, Taneieff—what would they 
be if Tschaikowsky, Chopin and Rubinstein had not 


ing and dancing in the sunlight. 


originality in orchestration. 
Rachmaninoff, 


lived before them? Sibelius, in Finland, is a grow 
ing man. 
poser in the New York Evening Post. 
latest ballad 


moved to 


Grieg, of Norway, is the greatest com 
Sinding’s 
He 


pessimist 


smacks of the boulevards. has 


Paris and is no longer a 
Sjogren and Stenhammer have not been heard from 
lately, and therefore everything is quiet in Sweden. 
Enna, the Dane, and Svendsen, a Norwegian who 
lives in Copenhagen, have had nothing to say of late. 
Svendsen’s violin ““Romanza” is loved by many mu 
sicians who do not even know that he wrote pub 
lished symphonies and string quartets. Halvorsen’s 
“Bojarjerne Marsch” and “Passacaglia” for two vio 
lins augur more good things to come from his ex 
ceptionally gifted pen. Henriques is a queer genius 
the d'Indy 


That brings us to France, 


with an odd gift for startling harmonies 
of Denmark, as it were. 
where Saint-Saéns and Massenet have lost none of 
their pre-eminence, in spite of the growing admira 
for Franck the 
d’Indy and Debussy. Ravel and Fauré are putting 


tion and confused wonder over 


inverted Wagnerisms into piano music, and Widor, 
Guilmant and Dubois, with their pleasantly pedantic 
works, keep up the time honored French organ tra 


ditions. Charpentier, De Lara, the two d’Erlangers, 
Pierné, Chaminade, Bemberg, Carré, Messager, 
Hahn, etc., represent the frankly lyrical school. Bel- 


gium is building on Blockx. Poland boasts de 
servedly of Moszkowski, Noszkowski, 
Scharwenkas and Paderewski. 
named Averkamp, in whom Nikisch used to be in- 
terested. Where is Averkamp and what has he 
done since his symphonic poem was produced by 
Nikisch at a Berlin Philharmonic concert some seven 
England has just heard Elgar's “The 


the two 


Holland has a man 


years ago? 


Scriabine, 


El- 


gar’s sudden and prodigious success is spurring on 


Kingdom,” and Ernest Newman doesn’t like it 


others in merrie old Albion. There are old timers 
like Parry, Stanford, Cowen and Mackenzie, but 
also many newcomers whose names have only re 
cently taken on a familiar ring from this distance 

Bowen, Hurlstone, Davies, German, Coleridge 
Taylor, Lehmann, MacCunn, Buck, Clutsam, Ban 
\merican 


tock, Brewer, Ronald, etc. [wo noted 


composers have ceased their work forever—Paine 
MacDowell 
take their places, or, if they have, their presence has 
Chadw ick, 

Loeftler, 


and but no new ones have come to 


not yet been published. Huss, Foote, 
Kelley, Parker, 


Loomis, Converse, and others of the brave band are 


Saar, Klein, 


Whiting, 
keeping up the valiant struggle, and long may they 
Beethoven has not yet ar 
We've c pple | 


almost everything else from Europe, so why not 


wave! Che American 


rived, but we'll have one, never fear. 
Beethoven? As far as other countries are con 
cerned in music, Verdi still is the greatest Egyptian 
composer with his “Aida,” and Spain has not ceased 
to do honor to its grandly gifted son Rossini, who 
wrote that typical Spanish opera, “The Barber of 
Seville ! 


—- = 
‘= Ve 


The make 


Bruch 69, Strauss 43, 


vear 1907 will Saint-Saens 72 years 


old. 


Massenet O05, uireg O64, 


Klgar 50, MacDowell 46, Mascagni 44, Puccini 49, 
Cnordano 38, Franchetti 47, Leoncavallo 49, d'Indy 


56, Boito 65, Bungert 61, Enna 47, 
Widor 62, 


61, Gernsheim 68, Dubois 


Faure 2, loote 


54, Glazounow 42, Urspruch 57, Tosti 


70, Draeseke 72, Chami 


nade 46, Tanaiew 51, German 45, Svendsen 67, 
| 
nw 


Charpentier 47, Cui 72, Chadwick 53, Carré 55, 


/ 
51, Coleridge- Taylor 32, Cowen 


Sjogren 54, Sinding 
55, sgambati 64, Rimsky-Korsakotf 63, Kheinberger 
Schutt 


Scharwenka 57, 


70, Scriabine 35, Reinecke 83, 
Scharwenka 60, X 


Humperdinck 53, 


Schytte 57, 
51, Saar 39, P 


} 


Huss 45, Kell y 5S 


», Kienzl 50, 


Perosi 35, B. O. Klein 49, Liadow 52, Loeffler 46 


Mahler 47, Martucei 51, Messages Moszkow 
ski 53. 
e & 

Christmas comes 

But once a year, 

And when it comes 

It brings “The Messiah.” 

eS & 

\t the Metropolitan, a_ fortnight when 
Rosenthal played two movements from the Chopin 
concerto and his own Strauss dance fantasia gone 
mad, the venerable Saint-Saéns sat in a box and 
applauded prestissimo e tortissimo Nay, he did 


more; he went back of the stage and expressed to 


Rosenthal his unqualified wonder and admiration 


Saint-Saéns’ tribute began with these significant 
words: “Vous faites des choses infaisables | ai 
regardé tout le temps, mais je ne veux pas com 


‘You do the 
1 watched you all the time, but I could 


ment vous faites tout ca.” ( impossi 
ble things. 
not see how you did all that."") Rosenthal acknowl 
edged the compliment with modest deprecation, but 
it was a bystander who jotted down a literal tran 
scription of the historic utterance. Perhaps Saint 
Saéens had in mind the same thought as Rubinstein 


_ low 


brusquely you do certain things, and yet how com 


when that Fasolt said to Fafner Rosenthal 
pelling they are the way you do them,” 


te 


\rthur Hartmann was the hero of the Roycroft 
ers at East Aurora, where he spent his Christmas 
holidays in attendance at their unconventional con 
vention. He played his brand new violin and piano 
arrangement of MacDowell’s “To A Wild Rose,” 
and it was received with that 
Elbert Hubbard, chief of the Philistines, topped off 
the applause with an impassioned eulogy of Hart 
mann and a touching tribute to America's stricken 
composer. The proceeds of the MacDowell tran 
scription (to be published by Schmidt, of Boston) 
will go to Mrs. MacDowell, as Hartmann generous 


such enthusiasm 
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ly refuses to accept any remuneration whatsoever 
for his work. 
i od €é 
In a criticism of a concert given by the Zoellner 
family, of Stockton, Cal., the local newspaper critic 
spoke of “an artistic draught on the piano.” That 
showed the door of his soul was open. 
=e = 
Melba will wear $500,000 worth of jewelry. in 
‘Traviata” tonight. This is not a news note, but 
an art item. 
eS <= 
New leaves are being turned everywhere. Let 
the American composer take hope. 
fe 
What is the difference between Patti and Boito’s 
“Nero”? Patti has not yet made her last appear- 
ance, while Boito’s “Nero” has not yet made its first. 
Scriabine is thirty-five years old and has written 
over 200 published piano compositions, of which one 
the “Nocturne” for the left hand. At 
that rate, when he is 175 years old Scriabine will 
“f have the satisfaction of knowing that the public is 


l popular 


playing five of his works. 
ft 
\ local paper says that “Traviata” will be given 
tonight in 1840 costumes. Why so many? 
 & 
A singer who had a frog in her throat, recently 
sang Schubert’s “Der Toad und das Madchen.” 
Strauss’ “Salami” is stuffed with good things. 
LEONARD LIEBLING. 





Van den Berg Wins More Tributes. 
Some recent press notices on Brahm Van den Berg's 
playing follow: 


Some remarkably attractive piano playing was put forth by Brahm 


Van den Berg, at his recital in the Auditorium last evening. Mr. 
Van den Berg offered a program which was pleasurable if only for 
the unhackneyed nature of the compositions which comprised it; 
; for, however great may be one's admiration for the classics of the 
piano, it ig possible to hear them too often, but it is also possible 
to feel gratitude to a performer who, like Mr. Van den Berg, oc- 


casionally permits us to listen to something which is new as well 


as beautiful 

The abilities which are possessed by this performer are well fitted 
to give real artistic enjoyment to the audience before which they 
ure displayed Mr. Van den Berg presented evidence of technical 
skill which, if it were not of that transcendental quality which causes 
the listener to exist in a condition of stupefied amazement, was, 


nevertheless, more than adequate to the exacting needs of the music 


which was played In addition, the artist disclosed a fine singing 
tone and a satisfactory appreciation of the poctical qualities of the 
compositions 
The works which were played included a prelude and fugue of 
Bach, two etudes of Chopin, a capriccio of Brahms and a group of 
less familiar pieces by Saint-Saéns, Rachnianinoff, Raff and Gorno. 
Pianists do not frequently allow themselves to be heard in Brahms’ 
capriccio Like most of that composer's works for piano, it offers 
little to the seeker after brilliant effectiveness, and exacts much 
from the player's musicianship. It is saying a great deal in praise 
of Mr. Van den Berg's performance to declare that it made 
Brahms’ work a thing of beauty 
nt-Saéns’ “En Forme de Valse” is one of those aberrations to 
which all composers are occasionally subject. The piece is vulgar, 
but it is also brilliant, and it gave the performer an opportunity of 
displaying his considerable executive powers. Of finest beauty was 
an “Elegie,” by Rachmaninoff, a composition which was full of 
tender charm. Rafi’s “Legend” proved itself to be well worth the 
revival which Mr, Van den Berg gave it, and a nocturne by Gorno 


was a pleasant if not a remarkable composition. 
fhe recitalist closed his program with Liszt's well known and 
effective polonaise in E, and, in response to the well deserved ap- 
ise of the audience, added an etude of Arensky.—Chicago Even- 
ing Post, December 21, 1906. 


} 


Brahm Van den Berg, the Dutch pianist, who has recently be- 


me a resident of Chicago, and whose appearance with the Thomas 
Orchestra last season created such a favorable impression, gave a 
ital im Auditorium recital hall last Thursday evening with marked 


Mr. Van den Berg has a splendid technical equipment. But after 
one has noted that fact it is promptly lost sight of in the unusual 
He does not think 
Rather, by a subtlety of shading and 
nuance, a widely varied tone color, and a bigness and breadth of 


nusical interest which characterizes his playing 


in terms of the piano only. 


rsical idea, he suggests the orchestra as his most natural medium 
f expression 

in the pianistic sense. He never forces 
On the contrary, his treatment of it on Thursday 


Not that he is a big player 
; instrument 
But, as every one knows, the 
piano has an unlimited repertory of psychological effects. It can 
suggest effects it does not actually produce The tone is really of 
limited duration, but it can be made to seem to sing in sustained 


ning was marked by its delicacy 


antilena It is monotonously monochromatic in tone, yet can simu- 
late the pizzicato of the strings, the twang of the harp, the sonor- 


ousness of horns, the blare of the trumpets 


Such power of suggestion it possesses in unusual degree under 
Mr. Van den Berg’s hands. There resulted some notable interpre- 
tations, as, for example, the C minor prelude and fugue from the 
first volume of the “Well Tempered Clavichord,” the F sharp minor 


capriccio of Bralums, the Saint-Saéns’ “En Forme de Valse,” and the 
Liszt E major polonaise. 

The Rachmaninoff “Elegie” proved a grateful novelty and the 
Raff “Legend” had pianistic virtues which more than compensated 
for its commonplace content. The recital was well attended and 
the pianist was enthusiastically received, being obliged to add as an 
encore at the close of the program the Arensky etude in F sharp 
major.—Inter Ocean, Chicago, December 23, 1906. 





Praise for Magnus Schutz. 


G. Magnus Schutz, the baritone, has been busy of late 
and has sung in several] important concerts. These ex- 
cerpts are from recent press notices: 


“The Messiah,” which formed the last half of the program, was 
very ably rendered. The work of the soloists, too, was of a high 
order. Mr. Schutz made a deep and lasting impression. His fine 
voice was also heard to advantage in the selection from “Tann- 
hauser.”"—Evening Telegram, New York. 





Of G. Magnus Schutz, the baritone, we may say that not alone 
in the vitality of his tone quality lies the chief charm of his singing, 
but in the splendid control he possesses over his voice. Clean and 
clear is his diction, combined with artistic phrasing. Another strong 
point is the flexibility of his voice, sustained by such command of 
breath that the execution of the long phrases and runs in the bass 
solos in “The Messiah” seemed to require no effort. He sings with 
enthusiasm, with fire, and a depth of sentiment that never fails tu 
reach the hearts of his hearers.-Yonkers Statesman. 





The soloists were the most acceptable vocalists that the society has 
engaged to assist at any of its concerts. * * * Mr. Schutz did 
not permit the visiting soloist to monopolize the honors; through his 
splendid voice and style and his articulation—like that of an accom- 
plished orator—he earned and received his share of applause. The 
“Tannhduser” aria was given beautifully; his temperament seems 
to find its happiest expression in selections of this character. There 
was a glorious vehemence in portions of Mr. Schutz’s work; in 
recitatives and arias he acquitted himself like a past master in 
oratorio, His breath control is phenomenal.—Statesman, Yonkers, 
N.. Ts 





The National Conservatory of Music. 


The semi annual entrance examination of the National 
Conservatory of Music of America, 47-49 West Twenty- 
fifth street, New York City, will be held as follows: 

Singing, piano, organ, violin, ‘cello, January 7, 10-12 M. 
3-5 P. M. and 6-9 P. M., and orchestra 3-5 P. M. 

Recent events in the concert world have called attention 
to the fact that the present conductor of the New York 
Philharmonic Society anl director of the National Con- 
servatory of Music of America, Wassili Safonoff, is not 
only a great orchestral interpreter and director, but a suc- 
cessful piano teacher—one who can show results. Two 
of the pianists prominently before the public at present, 
Lhévinne and Scriabine, were his pupils at the Moscow 
Conservatory. Mr. Safonoff himself was a pupil of 
Les¢ ietizky and Brassin, and he has a piano class at the 
National Conservatory, and all advanced students should 
avail themselves of this opportunity. The lessons are given 
individually in class or privately if preferred. Twice a 
week he instructs the Conservatory Orchestra, which has 
supplied many members to all the jleading orchestras of 
America, and he also has a class for the study of the art 
of conducting. 

Communications should be addressed to the secretary 
only. 


Christmas Pe rformances of “ The Messiah."’ 


The New York Oratorio Society gave its yearly per- 
formances of “The Messiah,” at Carnegie Hall, Wednes- 
day afternoon aid Thursday evening of last week. Corinne 
Rider-Kelsey, Laura Graves, Dan Beddoe and Frederick 
Wheeler were the quartet of soloists at the matinee per- 
formance, and all proved themselves admirable oratorio 
singers. Long ago, it was considered unnecessary,to write 
long reports of Handel's oratorio. Every city in the United 
States and England hears this oratorio or portions of it 
every year, at Christmas time, and the audiences assembled 
to hear it are made up of many churchgoing people as 
well as music lovers. 





Josephine Mildenberg’s Recitals. 


Josephine Mildenberg, the New York soprano, has an- 
nounced a series of song recitals to be given at her new 
residence, 136 West Seventy-seventh street. In addition to 
her own public singing Miss Mildenberg is devoting a part 
of her time to the training of a number of good voices, 
some of them from the West and South. Miss Milden- 
berg is an excellent teacher of both tone production and 
repertory. She attributes the best in her art to the influence 
of master, the late Fidele Koenig. Miss Mildenberg is 
an artist of ideas and charming individuality. 


A New Appointment for Mrs. Dorr. 


Mrs. Russell R. Dorr, first vice president of the National 
Federation of Musical Clubs, was engaged a few weeks 
ago as organist and choir master of the Park Congrega- 
tional Church, St. Paul, Minn., the leading Congregational 
church of that city. 





MINNEAPOLIS. 


Minneapouis, Minn., December 27, 1906. 

An audience of more than 2,000 persons, completely fill- 
ing the great Auditorium, attended the Christmas Night 
performance of “The Messiah,” by the Philharmonic Club 
and Symphony Orchestra, under the direction of Emil 
Oberhoffer. Handel's masterpiece draws many who rarely 
attend an oratorio, but seem to consider it a part of the 
Christmas festivities or religious observance of the season. 

The club made a new record for itself, giving the cho- 
ruses with unusual spirit and uniform excellence. “For 
Unto us a Child” and “His Yoke is Easy” being sung with 
admirable clearness by all parts, and the more solid num- 
bers with superb fullness of tone. The club contains a 
large proportion of young voices, which give a rare fresh- 
ness and elasticity to the ensemble. 

The solo quartet, though wel! balanced, was hardly 
strong enough vocally for the great hall, but made up in 
earnestness what nature had denied in power. Marie Stod- 
dart had plenty of verve—too much in the opening recita- 
tives. Her tones are pure, her enunciation admirable, and 
her interpretation spirited to a degree which becomes in- 
fectious, arousing the listener to admiration even though 
artistic repose is lacking. Mabelle Crawford-Welpton re- 
peated her former successes in the contralto arias. 
Though her voice seemed small, there was the reserve and 
pose of the experienced artist, and her work was the most 
satisfactory of the four. 

Reed Miller has a pleasing lyric tenor and sings with 
finish. “Thy Rebuke” was beautifully interpreted and fully 
appreciated by the audience. In “Thou Shalt Dash Them” 
he infused a spirit and vim which went a long way toward 
atoning for his limited vocal gifts. Tom Daniel has a 
smooth, round, well handled organ, hardly deep enough for 
the role, but his imposing presence, dignified bearing and 
earnestness of purpose went a long way with the audience, 
which gave him emphatic recognition. 

The Symphony Orchestra rendered the accompaniments 
with discrimination and played the “Pastoral” symphony 
with rare delicacy. Eulalie Chenevert gave efficient assist- 
ance at the organ, and the entire performance was charac- 
terized by a smoothness and finish of which conductor and 
club may well be proud. 

Mr. Oberhoffer placed the “Hallelujah Chorus” at the 
close, after “Worthy is the Lamb.” This is effective from 
the standpoint of the audience, which rises at the close of 
oratorio instead of at the usual place, but it is a serious 
disadvantage to the soloists, especially the soprano, who 
is thus called upon to sing “I Know That My Redeemer 
Liveth” immediately after bass and tenor have sung “Why 
Do the Nations” and “Thou Shalt Break Them.” The 
succession of three solos and two choruses rather upsets 
one’s traditional recollections and leaves a doubt as to its 
being artistically legal. 

eS & 

Most of the church choirs gave their Christmas music 
last Sunday with augmented forces or the assistance of in- 
strumentalists. A number of cantatas were rendered. At 
the First Congregational, Bullard’s “The Holy Infant” 
was given under the direction of Clarence A. Marshall. 
At Westminster Presbyterian, H. S. Woodruff rendered 
Parker’s “Holy Child.” Dr. Rhys-Herbert at Hennepin 
M. E. selected Saint-Saéns’ “Christmas Oratorio.” Alfred 
Wiley, at Fowler M. E., chose Coombs’ “First Christmas.” 
Edwina Wainman, at Fifth Avenue Congregational, pre- 
ferred Harker’s “Star of Bethlehem,” and Eugen Skaaden, 
at Our Saviour’s Lutheran, used “The Newborn King,” by 
Loveland. Sydney Morse, at Park Avenue Congregational, 
selected numbers from “The Messiah.” 

oe = 

George Miller gave a reception and musicale in honor of 
his brother, Reed Miller, on Wednesday afternoon at Mr. 
Kerr's studio. A large number of musical people were 
present and listened to selections by Maud Ulmer Jones, 
Edna Hall, U. S. Kerr, Franklin Krieger and Arthur 
Koerner. Refreshments were served by Misses Cook and 
Bennett. M. 


WANTED 


WANTED—Whereabouts of violin left in care of New York 
City store between 14th and 34th streets, in August or 
September, 1905, by A. H. Lovejoy, late of 37 West 32d 
street, city. Apply E. W. Lovejoy, 54 William street, 
New York. 

WANTED—Violinist, who has been for three years a pu- 
pil of Sevcik in Prague, and three years a pupil of Hans 
Becker in Leipsic, would like position as teacher; would 
also appear in public. Address “D,” care Tae Musicat 
Courter, 27 Nirnberger Str., Leipsic, Germany. 








WANTED—A voice teacher in a rapidly growing town in 
Indiana of over 12,000. A man with a good tenor voice 
preferred, who can organize and drill chorus choir in a 
large church, for which reasonable compensation will be 
paid. Must come well recommended. Address S. A. 
Bouslog, Peru, Ind. 
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Bizet’s “‘Carmen,"’ December 26. 

Bressler-Gianoli’s Carmen is still the leading operatic 
sensation of the year, and has succeeded in practically 
dispersing all the memories which former impersonators 
of the bold, bad cigarette siren had left in the minds of 
opera going New Yorkers. Bressler-Gianoli’s delineation 
of the feline charmer is almost uncanny in its keen real- 
ism and frank play of the senses. She is Carmen in- 
carnate. Her singing improves with every appearance and 
she has enriched her vocalism with a thousand little added 





well suited in the part of Valentine, and he sang fault 
lessly. Arimondi repeated his sardonic Mephistopheles per 
formance and sang and acted with splendid weight and 
effect. Legeune as Martha, and Giaconia as Siebel, did 
nothing to interfere with the ensembl 
Verdi's “‘ Rigoletto,"" December 29 (Matinee). 

With Bonci, Pinkert and Renaud in the leading roles 
the familiar Manhattan production of “Rigoletto” was as 
great a success as ever. The soprano’s “Caro Nome,” the 
tenor’s “La Donna e mobile,” and the immortal quartet 
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nuauces in tone color and subtle accents of emotional ex- 
pression. Dalmores has a glorious voice and is an actor 
of striking dramatic gifts. Nothing more is needed (ex- 
cept appearance, which he possesses also) to make his Don 
José an artistic treat of the highest kind. Renaud’s Es- 
camillo is not supplied any too lavishly with sonorous 
low tones, but at least he acts the bullfighter to the life, 
and sings the “Toreador” song with rousing braggadocio 
frentini, Giaconia and Gilibert are ideal in their small 
roles. The quintet in the second act was a masterpiece of 
ensemble singing, with the superb assistance of Campanini 
and his wonderful orchestra. Mme. Gilibert’s Micaela 
could have been improved upon—by substituting Donalda 


Gounod's “ Faust,"” December 28. 

Donalda and Altchevsky in the leading roles of Gounod’s 
imperishable opera were sufficient to guarantee a good per- 
formance, but with Arimondi and Seveilhac to help, and 
Campanini to preside over all with his masterful baton, a 
brilliant evening beckoned the large audience which filled 
the Manhattan. The glorious promise was fulfilled in 
every respect, and soloists, chorus, ballet, orchestra and 
conductor covered themselves with glory, and inspired the 
listeners to resounding acclamations of delight. Donalda, 
as THe Musicat Courter was quick to discover after her 
debut here, is an ideal Marguerite in the role’s every re 
quirement, and not to see her in “Faust’’ would be like 
missing Bressler-Gianoli ir “Carmen.” Those two im 
personations, together with Bonci’s Duke in “Rigoletto” 
and Di Cisneros’ Amneris in “Aida” are at present the 
sensational features of the Hammerstein Opera. Donalda 
was in exquisite voice and sang with moving charm and 
compelling ardor. In appearance she far outshone her 
lover, Faust, whose strange wig came near to causing 
laughter. Altchevsky, barring a few thin falsetto tones, 
sang the hero’s part with a great deal of vim and no 
little vocal art. Seveilhac’s beautiful baritone voice was 


again made the house ring with thunderous applause, and 
the three “stars” were made to bow innumerable times 
together with the wonderful Campanini. Renaud is an 
incomparable Rigoletto, especially now that all traces of 
his long vocal indisposition have vanished. Bonci is still 
a tower of strength at the Manhattan—if that massive 
simile could be applied to anything of such gracile and 
fragrant beauty as Bonci’s voice and singing 


Verdi's “‘Aida,”” December 29 (Evening). 

The magic which “Aida” exerts, in the Manhattan 
presentation, was as potent as ever on Saturday evening, 
for a packed house made the rafters ring with applause 
Di Cisneros repeated her temperamental version of Am 
neris, and looked superbly beautiful, as usual. Bassi again 
was a spirited Rhadames, and revealed much new “busi 
ness” that he has put into the role since his premiere 
He sang splendidly. Russ is always a capital Aida, sincere 
and ardent in action, if not great in song. Ancona, as 
Amonasro, and Arimondi, as Ramfis, won their custom 
ary triumphs in roles which seem to have been specially 
composed for them. Mlle. Dazie, the leader of the ballet 
did a pas seul that was one of the features of the opera 
She is winsomely graceful and irresistibly alluring in move 
ment. 


Sunday Night Concert, December 30. 

The soloists were Pinkert, Bressler-Gianoli, Dalmores and 
Seveilhat. Tanara conducted. The house was jammed to 
the doors 

Verdi's “Aida,"’ December 31. 

A magnificent performance of Verdi's best work was 
given on Monday. The features of the evening again 
were Di Cisneros fervid and compelling impersonation of 
Amneris, magnificent in appearance and with a voice that 
moved the ear and warmed the cockles of the heart; Bas 
si’s admirable Rhadames, sonorous, dignified, and vital; 


Russ’ Aida, impulsive and winning; Ancona, as Amonasro, 
rich and vibrant in vocal quality, and Arimondi’s Ramfis, 
sung with splendid power and acted with impressive state 
liness. The orchestra and chorus were marvels of tune 
fulness and precision, and after the march scene were 
feted by the vast audience with ebullient enthusiasm. This 
‘Aida” performance alone stamped the Manhattan com 


pany as the best operatic ensemble New York has ever 


Known 
Verdi's *‘ Trovatore,”’ January 1. 

Leonora : R 
\zucena Di Cisneros 
Inez Zaccaria 
Manrico Dalmores 
Conte di Luna Seveilhac 
Fernand Mugtoz 
Ruiz Teechi 
Conductor fanara 


As the last strams of “Trovatore’ rang out a very iew 
hours before [He Musical Courier went to press, no ex 
tended comment on the performance can be included in 
this issue Che production, as a whole, was not up to the 
standard of the others Hammerstein has made this season, 
although not the slightest share of the blame tor the defi- 
ciency falls on the singers. The culprits were ihe stage 
manager, who bungled badly, and the conductor, whose 
authority over the orchestra and chorus was of such a 
mild nature that they often did about as they jolly well 
pleased. Of the soloists, Mme. Di Cisneros scored sig 
nally, with a marvelously well worked out interpretation 
of Azucena, of which more will be said at some other 


time. Vocally, she was a host within herself, using her 


sonorous organ with the highest possible skill and effect 
Dalmores made a tuneful and engaging Manrico, and his 
Di quella pira” caused a sensational demonstration ol 
applause. In the “Miserere” his vocal share of the world 
famous duet was of such surpassing beauty that principally 
on its account the number was redemanded. Seveilhac 
proved to be a Count di Luna of sympathetic voice and 
convincing histrionic powers Russ, as Leonora, did the 
best singing and acting she has vouchsafed us so far at 
the Manhattan. Somebody must have confided to her the 
secrets of the make up box and of well fitting clothes, since 
the “Aida” premiére, for Russ really looked presentable in 
lrovatore,” and had a clean face and gowns that did not 
make her appear deformed 


Emma Showers Engaged by the Philome! Club. 
Emma Showers, pianist, has been engaged to appear 
before the Philomel Piano Club, of Warren, Pa., January 


17 [his is one of the foremost clubs in Western Penn 


sylvania, having bad such artists umwler their patronage as 
Reisenauer, Bloomfield-Zeisler, KRive-King, and other noted 
pianist. Miss Showers will be heard in other Western 
Pennsylvania towns before a short Canadian tour the last 
ot January. - 

FOR SALE—Richard Wagner's “Gustmahl der Apostel” 


manuscript score in Wagner's own writing; the valuable 
manuscript 1s put up for inspection at my office trom 
9:30 a. m. to I p. m 


poy Haupt, Bookseller, 156 Fifth avenue, Room §22, 


Please apply for particulars, Ru 


New York. Telephone 4551 Gramercy 








Photo copyrighted. Meshkin, New York 
Mite. Dazie, Premiere DaNnseuse or THE MANHATTAN 


Overs Company. 
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Berlioz's “‘ Damnation of Faust,"’ December 26. 


iliar presentation of this hybrid work was given 


Wednesday night subscribers, who received it 

y silence How the Metropolitan manage- 

d ever have conceived the idea that New York 

i) 1) } I juilt work of Gunsbourg 1s a mys- 
us music lover [he withdrawal of this 

aust” is already announced and will be received 

™ | opera goers. Farrar, Chalmin, Plangon, 
1 R eliere again did their best with the stupid things 

and the flying ballet flew higher than ever. 

th all that need be said about the performance, 

ntion of the chorus, which was out of tune part 


and very noisy the rest of the time 


Delibes’ ‘‘ LaKkme,"’ December 28. 
Sembrich 
‘ .«» Jacoby 
Simeoli 
Mattfeld 


..- Poehimann 


Ce 


Rousseliere 
Journet 
Simard 





Bars 
cee Bovy 


of “Lakmé” at the Metropolitan was an ill 
re. With the exception of Mme. Sembrich’s 


yiils the heroine, nothing else in the pro- 
me up to the expectations of those who have 
E Delib vely opera abroad and know how it should 


Lakmé” is what the French term an 
jue” (although there is nothing comical in 


mit nd what the Americans would more 


lyrical opera. It has been demonstrated 
hat works of the lighter genre are thor- 
f place at the Metropolitan. The cavernous 
Broadw house are admirably suited to the 


nd blare of the Wagner repertory, but operas 
heir effect on delicacy of orchestration 
of melody find their certain tomb at 
hus it was with “Lakmé.” The gos- 
of Delibes dissolved into thin air 
hed the ears of the audience, and his 
li lost all their elegance of contour and 
1ey reverberated through the vast space, 

owed up in their own echoes 
~ e of the critical listeners seemed inclined to blame 
itmosphere of the performance, on “Lakmé” 
they claim that the work has faded and belongs to 
period in operatic art. That is wrong. In 
ind many German opera centers, “Lakmé” 
ny other French work of its type. But 
in proper surroundings, is set correctly, 
an ensemble in which every member is up to 


d in a previous paragraph, Sembrich was 

vhole of “Lakmé” at the Metropolitan. Nervous at 
‘ing, she quickly recovered her wonted confidence 

nd actéd with'all her customary enthusiasm and 

ng effeét.. Sembrich’s voice has rarely been so 

s in this fluént, sensuous music of Delibes, and 

‘ked younger and acted with more flexi- 

other role she has done here in a decade 


W i gem of plastic phrasing and perfect 
luction, and the famous “Bell Song” (although 
wn half a tone by Sembrich) has never been 

New York with greater brilliancy or more bewitch 
In the duet with Gerald, “C’est le Dieu,” the 


ne enchanting singing. Her success was 
| far exceeded that gained by any other mem- 


Rousseliet is Gerald, again revealed the forceful, spas- 
tyle of vocalization which seems to be his regular 
It was fatal to the tenor role in 
Lakme lhe two beautiful airs, “Fantaisies aux divins 
nd “Ah, viens,” were shorn of nearly all their 
hy the explosive methods of Rousseliére. 
rnet, as Nilakantha, did some good acting, but his 
ng was uninspired and monotonous. His voice lacks 
ty in color and modulation, Jacoby sang her duet 


Lakmé (in Act 1) very well indeed. Others in the 

need no detailed mention, and, in fact, should be 
ful that it is omitted 

staging of “Lakmé” was conventional in the ex: 

e, and the costuming would have filled any Hindoo 

with real awe, for it was so unlike anything he 

home 


of “Lakmé” abounds in Oriental color, laid 


ee at 


" lavish but skillful hand. One of the most char 
episodes in the music is the ballet interlude, a 


fanciful medley of piquant dance tunes and rhythms, woven 
about with an instrumental dress film-like in its texture 
and delicate beauty. Unfortunately, the dancers of the 
Metropolitan were neither film-like in their proportions 
nor delicate or beautiful in their movements. Bovy con- 
ducted amiably and did no harm to any one. 


Wagner's “ Siegfried,’ December 29 (Matinee). 


Pr Sis as hacen chad oN aon dcecmtcanel Fleischer-Edel 
DG .. civenes sade br bade unas ci vn Cds Vi edb Reed aeervar Kirkby-Lunn 
Stimmes des Weoldvogele: oesccccccvovwerccssedcssuccvsess Rappold 
COONNEONE  cicomanpabddohvne sbsede veetahnessobcananbenont Burrian 
Se SPD wcoucsn<ddbssocnen ane Couns duesetbonsen Van Rooy 
AMA sdacicccvctévoscccdcndudeaeunnusestéssbeenenaeen Goritz 
Ie eédcecrvcdbcccccesspendubasGhenie tus tesaneneeee Reiss 
FOERSS on cdcbdiscccceved cubaseeduserets dintseeanasenes . Blass 
Cameatee ccc ccccvcccorcsdecteesiecusessveneuetonsenene Hertz 


his was one of the best performances ever given here 
of Wagner’s forest opera. Burrian, as the strong armed 
and strong voiced hero, made his first appearance here in 
a part which always brings back to the New York mind 
sentimeneal memories of the idolized Alvary. The new 
comer did not vie with his popular predecessor in pic- 
turesqueness of feature, attire, or manner, but he sang the 
music of the part much better and acted with a measure 
of manly vigor and convincing sincerity that Alvary never 
achieved. Burrian lays great stress on the heroic side of 
Siegfried, even in his boyish moments of the first act and 
in parts of the second. In the scene with the birds he 
toned down his robustness to the proper idyllic mood, only 
to rise grandly again to the impassioned climax of his 
meeting with Briinnhilde. His singing throughout the 
afternoon was a delight, and its pure lyricism and the 
clearness of his enunciation might well have served as a 
striking object lesson to those Wagner singers who still 
insist on mouthing their texts and delivering their music 
as though they were coughing it. 

Fleischer-Edel was in every way a worthy partner to 
Burrian. Vocally, her Briinnhilde rang true in its every 
note, and her acting revealed a directness and power which 
she has not shown in any other role since her debut at 
the Metropolitan. It was an impersonation that raised 
Fleischer-Edel to the top rank of Wagner prima donnas. 

Kirkby-Lunn had only limited opportunities as Erda, but 
she rose to them like the artist she is, and sang her music 
with opulence of tone and telling dramatic expression. 
Rappold was a mellifluous and accurate Forest. Bird. 

Of the men, Van Rooy, Blass, and Reiss, in their familiar 
roles, deserve unqualified praise. Goritz, as Alberich, over- 
acts to the point of caricature, and almost literally barks 
his music. Hertz made the orchestral part of the. per- 
formance a thing of undimmed joy. His conducting was 
full of light and shade, and left nothing to be desired in 
point of expressiveness and temperamental fervor. 


Puccini's “ Boheme,"’ December 29 (Evening). 

Bessie Abott’s dainty and tuneful Mimi was again the 
feature of the popular priced performance on Saturday 
evening. This young American singer is growing astound- 
ingly in artistic stature and it is a mystery to connoisseurs 
why her appearances are confined to Saturday nights. She 
is a far more resourceful Marguerite, for instance, in 
voice and action, than a certain other young American 
who was cact in the role at the Monday performance. 
Abott’s support in “Bohéme” consisted of Dippel, Alten, 
Scotti, Simard and Journet. Vigna conducted as vehe- 
mently as ever. 

Sunday Evening Concert, December 30. 

The soloists were Rosenthal, Jacoby, Bars, Journet and 

Cavalieri. Franko conducted admirably. 


Gounod's “ Faust,"" December 31. 


Pawet ccc ciscvccesccnccvacessecuntabs ceregenvccene Rousseliere 
BRMPROT Re on bac cst tccoantstdsesendesessetgusesataests Farrar 
Valentine ‘ a ce DUS UOA Web 6 WEN 6S DhEOOSEUECRWOONES 22 Stracciari 
Mephistofeles o cbidnetedheeds ckWeseadabOeanewenecend Plangon 
BEATE vince ccncwcccsodceceosseedecseGcceeecew eb ete cease Simeoli 
Beebee occ csccecsonsconteetheceesob baeseubeeues es Seeess Jacoby 
CWORee <0 isi sn cocecucoustensecadusectedensses jaudnamee Bovy 


Farrar’s Marguerite has been often described in the Ber- 
lin letters of THe Musrcat Courrer from the time when 
she made her debut there, which happened to be in the 
role of the Goethe-Gounod heroine. There is no reason 
row to change the verdict previously rendered in these 
columns. Ferrar’s “innovations” in “Faust” consist of such 
subtle dramatic touches as standing up and walking about 
where other singers remain seated in the “King of Thule” 
song, and departing slightly in headdress and garb from 


‘the traditional and popular conception of Marguerite. On 


Monday evening Farrar neglected to recreate the coiffure 
and wore a blonde wig, but in Berlin she always uses 
the hirsute nuance with telling effect on the hidebound 
critics. There is one radical change which Farrar creates 
in Marguerite. She makes her a sophisticated creature 


who seems to know so much about the wiles of amorous 
dalliance that one finds it difficult to believe her such an 
easy and complete victim to the machinations of Faust and 
the Evil One. Surely such a Marguerite could never have 
been captured after ten minutes’ vocal courtship in her 
back yard. As a singer Farrar revealed again a thorough 
knowledge of prima donna tricks and contrivances to hide 
the deficiencies in her voice, but the latter were of such 
a nature that they could not be entirely cloaked. The high 
tones smote shrilly upon the ear, the breathing was faulty 
and prevented any real legato in the sustained passages, 
the “Jewel Song” revealed absolute lack of coloratura, 
and in the scene outside the church and in the prison at 
the end, Farrar forced her voice to a pitch that became 
unpleasant and at times decidedly irritating. 

Rousseliere, as Faust, should go to the Manhattan and 
hear the role sung and acted by his colleagues, Dalmores 
and Altcheysky. Plancon was an immaculately barbered 
and groomed Mephistopheles, and the rest of the cast were 
of very poor calibre indeed. 


Hamperdinck’s “ Haensel and Gretel,”’ January 1. 

The children had a jolly time on New Year’s Day, and 
it made them laugh and shout to see the opera singers 
gambol. The usual cast provided the entertainment in 
“the greatest opera written since Wagner's death.” Some 
persons are easy to please. 


LOLLING IN THE LOBBY. 

Chalmin, who has been singing Brander in the Metro- 
politan production of “The Damnation of Faust,” sailed 
for France last week. This augurs that the Gunsbourg- 
Berlioz operatic salmagundi will not be given again at the 
Metropolitan. Once again Tue Musicat Courier’s judg 
ment is vindicated strikingly, for this paper said after the 
first performance here of the “Damnation” as an opera, 
that it could not possibly succeed with the public. The 
work has neither musical nor dramatic homogeneity, and 
consequently it has absolutely no. raison d’étre, as the 
French say so aptly. 





Rs 


The repertory at the Metropolitan for the balance of this 
week will be: Wednesday (tonight), “Tosca,” with Eames, 
Caruso, etc.; Friday, “Fedora”; Saturday afternoon, 
“Lakmé”; Saturday evening “Siegfried.” 

Se = 

Covent Garden has engaged Di Cisneros for the summer 

season of 1907. 
eS & 


The Manhattan's operas for the rest of this week will 
be: Wednesday (tonight), “Traviata,” with Melba and 
Bassi; Friday, “Carmen” (Arta as Micaela and Ancona as 
Escamillo) ; Saturday matinee, “L’Elisir d’Amore,” with 
Bonci, Pinkert, etc.; Saturday evening, “Traviata,” with 
Donalda, Bassi, etc. 

eS & 

Maria Gay, whose Carmen has been the talk of London 
this fall, recently sang the part in Bern, says the New 
York Globe, and with such effect that she straightway re- 
ceived offers of marriage from five Bernese gentlemen. 
For declining their offers Madame Gay had six reasons— 
one husband and five children. 

 & 

Olive Fremstad is rehearsing assiduously the part of 
Salome and declares that she likes it exceedingly. 

tS & 

Kirkby-Lunn was ill last week with a slight attack of 
ptomaine poisoning, but has recovered completely. 

eS & 

Prior to her appearance this evening at the Manhattan 
the last time New York heard Melba was at the Metro- 
politan on December 16, 1904, when she was the Mimi of 
Puccini's “Bohéme.” 

eS & 

The Evening Sun says that Donalda is “the most perfect 
Marguerite now exhibited on the stage.” The Evening 
Sun has the honor to agree with THe Musicat Courter. 

ee 

Eames purchased two seats for one of the Manhattan 
performances this week. She refused to take them as a 
gift’ from the management, and said: “I want Hammer- 
stein to get some of Conried’s money.” Hammerstein 
claims to be getting a great deal of it. 

 & 
Melba is staying at the St. Regis Hotel. 
e €@ 

Conried’s physician says that it will be another two 
weeks before the manager can resume his duties at the 
Metropolitan. 

e & 

Fleischer-Edel, who is a regular member of the Hamburg 
Opera, gets 40,000 marks ($10,000) a year when she sings 
there. Her salary in New York is said to be twice as 
large, in proportion, as her Hamburg fee. 

eS = 

Josephine Jacoby fell into the prompter’s box at the 

Metropolitan during a rehearsal last Sunday, and was 
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badly bruised, but recovered sufficiently to appear at the 
concert that evening. 
eS & 
Nordica was an enthusiastic box listener at the Man 
hattan “Faust” performance on Friday night 
Ss & 
Melba was dined by the Lord Mayor of Liverpool before 
she sailed from that city on her present American visit. 
Se & 
Meyerbeer’s “Huguenots” and Gounod’s “Romeo and 
Juliet” are being 
Manhattan. 


prepared for early production at the 


Ss = 


Next week's repertory at the Metropolitan will start on 
Monday with “Lucia,” and then will come “Romeo et 
Juliette” on Wednesday, “L’Africaine” on Friday (with 
Fremstad as Selika and Caruso as Vasco), and “Lohen- 
grin” on Saturday afternoon. The Manhattan announces 
“Barber 
of Seville” on Wednesday, “Rigoletto” on Friday (with 
Melba), “Aida” on Saturday afternoon, and “Carmen” Sat 


for the coming week “Il Trovatore” on Monday, 


urday evening. 


Arguing Against Facts. 


New Yorn, December 6, 1906 


lo The Musical Courier: ; 

In reference to an article in Tue Musicat Courier re- 
garding the danger for an American girl to live in certain 
cities in Europe, I wish for the sake of fairness to say a 


few words. I will not believe that this article was meant 


“to serve the very noticeable effort to keep the American 


music students in America, for I think there certainly 
ought to be nobler ways for serving that purpose. I there- 
fore presume that the article was meant only as good ad- 
vice to American mothers, and its only fault in such a case 
is that it is too far from the real facts. 1 freely admit 
that I am unable to speak in regard to the Italian cities, 
but in regard to all the other cities mentioned I can truly 
state that you are very much mistaken. The matter has 
very often been discussed just on account of more or less 
false newspaper cables, and all people who really know 
how things are, fail to see where the danger comes in. | 
have myself been living in nearly all of those cities among 
music students, and I am very curious to learn what the 
I suppose you do not mean that an American 
girl is more unsafe than any other girl. All a girl needs 
to get along with is self respect, and I hope an American 
I will not reason about the 


“danger” is. 


girl is not lacking in that. 
qualities of girls of different nationality, but I am sorry 
to have to admit ‘he fact that some of the American girls 
living abroad have not the best reputation of all. 

The many often get the blame for the actions of a few 
thoughtless, 

I think you would serve a much more useful purpose if 
who already happen to 
have a daughter living alone in Europe (studying music 
or anything else) that her girl is just as safe there as in 
New York, or anywhere else, and you would be much more 
near the truth. It all depends upon the character of the 
girl, and we will hope the character is placed beyond all 
doubt 


you should assure the mothers 


Very truly yours, 


Cos MOPOLITE. 


Henry Lambert Dead. 

Henry Lambert, father of Alexander Lambert, the noted 
pianist and teacher, died last Monday morning after a 
lingering illness. ‘The elder Lambert was a violinist of 
parts, whose excellent musica! reputation was made prin- 
cipally through his published “Violin Method,” and his 
long years of telling pedagogical work at the New York 
College of Music, founded by his son Alexander. Henry 
Lambert had also written violin compositions 
which enjoyed more than passing vogue. Personally he 
was much beloved for his gentle and engaging personality, 
and his death is lamented by a host of mourning friends 
and pupils. Henry Lambert was a widower, and beside 
\lexander he leaves another son, a noted dentist, and three 
married daughters, all resident in New York. The de- 
ceased was seventy-two years old and was born in War- 
saw, Poland, where he engaged in the sugar business be- 
fore coming to America. His death occurred at the Mount 
Sinai Hospital. The funeral was private 


several 





Frank N. Hair Dead. - 

Frank N. Hair, for the past seventeen years in charge 
of the musical department of the Baker University, in 
Baldwin, Kan., diel December 23, at Excelsior Springs, 
Mo. 





Musicians in Winnipég will be glad to hear of the re 
markable progress of Fred J. Alderson, the vice president 
of the Prague Anglo-American Club, who is studying the 
violin in Prague. He appeared recently at a concert in 
Prachatitz, and won general praise for his facile technic 
and artistic interpretation. His further development is 
awaited here with the liveliest interest. 


SAN CARLO OPERA COMPANY 
IN NEW ORLEANS. 


New Orteans, December 27, 

When the New .York papers announced that the San 
Carlo Opera Company was.about to visit the United States, 
considerable scepticism was expressed in musical <ircles 
as to whether the organization would ever arrive in this 
country. The original announcement made by THe Mu- 
sicaL Courter, however, proved to be correct, and not only 
did the company arrive, but from the very outset it suc- 
ceeded. This completes the fifth week of its engagement 
in New Orleans, and every individual performance swells 
its record of successes—a record which cannot be gauged 
without detailed explanation of what is actually taking 
place down here. 

Last Monday the principal boxholders and subscribers, 
including all the wealthy and influential members of New 
Orleans society, addressed a letter to the newspapers, ex- 
pressing their appreciation of the San Carlo Opera Com- 
pany, suggesting at the same time that a great gala per- 
formance should be given outside of. the subscription 
nights, the proceeds of which should be handed to Henry 
Russell, the director. 

In years gone by it has been the custom of managers 
visiting this city to give themselves a benefit performance 
on the last night of the season, providing the company did 
not collapse before its prescribed duration. But on no 


1906. 


previous occasion has it «ver been known for the public 
to invite, of its own initiative, an impresario to accept a 
benefit. Indeed, this action of the subscribers caused much 
favorable and widespread comment. One of the leading 
and most progressive newspapers of the South, the Times 
Democrat, yesterday devoted a long editorial to the subject, 
which was headed “Municipal Growth and Fine Opera—A 
restimonal Performance.” 
mercial prosperity of New 
among other things: 


After dealing with the com 


Orleans, the editorial says 


\ progress and widening of vision has been introduced by 


the San Carlo Opera Company, which this season occupies the 
French Opera House. The upside down method which has for so 
many years prevailed in the theater of lyric art has been reversed 
and the opera has been placed upon the groundwork of fine or 
chestra, excellent chorus and artistic seriousness 

Russell's 
artistic integrity, a recognition that what the impresario desires is 


Rapidly there has grown up a consciousness of Mr 


worth in his preductions, judged not by the work of a single artist 
even be he a Constantino, a Fornari, a Nielsen or a Dereyne, but 


by the performances as units. Having completed the New Orleans 


season the San Carlo Opera Company might go its way and not 
return. That would be a disaster! We cannot have something 


for nothing. We cannot have such an opera troupe without meeting 


the expenses that such an organization entails. We need the opera 


We need the quality of opera that the San Carlo Opera Company 


is giving us. We need the artistic strength it will give our city 


We need the cumulated power that several seasons of splendid art 
will superadd. 

All these things have been realized by the boxholders, and their 
desire to give their views substance has taken form in a gala per 


formance which has been spontaneously tendered the San Carlo 


Opera Company. 

From the last remarks contained in this interesting edi 
torial, it is evident that the Southerners are realizing the 
necessity of creating several permanent opera houses in 
the United States. The fact that the prices charged by 
the San Carlo Opera Company are within the reach of the 
great masses, is adding at least a hundred per cent. to the 
interest, which its artistic triumphs has already created, 
and I believe it is a fact that such cities as Chicago, Cin 
cinnati, and St. Louis will eagerly avail themselves of the 
opportunity which this company presents of establishing 
an annual season of opera, which will be entirely inde 
pendent of Mr. Conried’s organization in New York. Hith 
erto the numerous companies which have toured the United 
States under the title of grand opera have been so inferior 
as to cause disappointment and bring forth ridicule from 
the very people who are most desirous of supporting a 
serious organization. In the large Western centers of 
activity constant paragraphs have appeared in the leading 
newspapers complaining that they only get a fag end visit 
from the Metropolitan Opera Company when the long 
strain of the New York season has taken the freshness 
out of the artists, chorus and the entire organization. It 
is further urged that during this flying visit such pro 
hibitive prices are charged as to make it practically im 
possible for the masses to attend the performances. This 
fact is very rightly resented by the innumerable musical 
societies which are actively working with admirable results 
for, the development of musical and operatic art in this 
country. New Orleans has set a fine example to the other 
cities and in fact (as indicated in the above extract from 
the editorial of the Times-Democrat), the public’s warm 
appreciation of the San Carlo Opera Company, may cer- 
tainly be regarded as an effort to prevent the possibility 
of this city being outbidden by St. Louis and other cities 
in their efforts to induce Henry Russell to take up his 
winter quarters elsewhere. It has indicated from the first 
that the success which the San Carlo Opera Company 
scored here was no ordinary success, but was in reality 
a sensational triumph. The most sanguine anticipations 
were exceeded, and after years of bad treatment and bit- 
ter disappointment the New Orleans public realized that 





they had at last received generous treatment. If a similar 
enthusiasm should attend the transcontinental tour of the 
San Carlo Opera Company, which will start at the end 
of next month, then it will have been proven beyond al! 
dispute that America is able to support opera with th 
same enthusiasm as that which is to be found in the Euro 
pean centers 

The three latest productions in the past two weeks were 
“Faust,” “Traviata” and “Il Barbiere di Seviglia.” Mlle 
Dereyne sang Marguerite, and although her interpretation 
of the role was meritorious, it was far below the level that 
she attained when she created Carmen three weeks’ agi 

M. Martin, as Faust, sang well and acted with discr« 
tion.. His singing in “Pagliacci” was in every way “equal 
to his singing in “Faust.” With time And experience, M 
Martin should prove a very useful and even valuable ad 
vantage to the San Carlo Opera Company, and some ot 
the critics prophesy a great career for this singer. Las. 
but not least, was the very remarkable creation of Mephis 
topheles by Perello de Segurola. This gifted Spanish bas 
was a revelation in the part 
acting were the central attraction of the evening’s perform 


His splendid singing and 


ance. 

The performance of “Traviata” was excellent in every 
respect. Here once more the two brilliant stars of the 
company were the center of attraction. Sig. Constantino 
as Alfredo sang superbly, and his magnetic personality 
gave more interest to that ungrateful part than most ot 
his predecessors have succeeded in imparting 

Miss Nielsen won fresh laurels as Violetta. Her sing 
ing of the first act left nothing to be desired, she trilled 


and warbled with a facility that was really astounding, 
and the delighted audience did their best to induce her to 
repeat her aria, an invitation which she very wisely r 


fused. Sig. Galperin sang the part of the father quite 


admirably, and altogether the performance was a complete 
success 


With Sig. Conti's exquisit 
the performance was built up by 


orchestra as a foundation, 
a succession of characters 
way, and all 


each perfect in it preserving a harmony of 


‘ 


tone, volume and character. In the first place a quartet o 
great artists were found in Constantino, Alice Nielsen, An 
Barocchi 


beautiful 


gelini Fornari and Perello de Segurola, with Sig 


just a step behind. Constantino warbled the 


roulades of Comte Almaviva with a factlity of a very 


canary bird performing vocal wonder 


made th 


large and handsome 
by the 


reputation Of a tormer 


dozen, any one of which would have 
\lmay Va , 

Miss Nielsen's Rosina was a surprise and a delight. The 
prima donna ac.guitted herself admirably and she took fu 

advantage of the music scene to score a triumph 

Niclsen are not 


theater is 





When the names of Constantino and 


in the program for the subscription nights the 


less Leilliant and the enthusiasm less obvious. A Nielsen 
and Constantino night in New Orleans is.exactly like a 
Melba and Caruso night in London, and «at is doubtfu 


exchange of 


ZENO 


whether New Orleans would consent to 


artists even if they had the offer 


Jeannette Fernandez Heard at Recent Concerts. 


Jeanette Fernandez, the soprano, has been very suce 
ful at recent concerts At one of the musicales given in 
the Hotel Majestic Miss Fernandez sang the polonais 


from “Mignon,” with orchestral accompaniment, and the 


‘ 


audience was especially cordial to her \t a concert in 
Ossining, N. Y., om December 11, the inger received 
double encores after two number In a review of “The 


Messiah,” published in the Jersey City Journal of Decem 


ber 26, the writer commented on the splendid work of th: 


soloist, and added Miss Fernandez has a ce of ex 
ceeding beauty and is an artist. Her solo, “4 Know That 
My Redeemer Liveth,’ was particularly fine, and was sung 


with a note of joy throughout.” Mi Fernandez has a 


rumber of bookings for January and February in and 
around New York City, and a Western trip of two week 


in the middle of February 


George Hamlin on the Ocean. 


George Hamlin is a passenger aboard the Finland, which 


sailed from Antwerp January 1 for New York. The great 


tenor returns to America with a record of high achieve 


ment in Germany, in the principal cities of which he sang 
with extraordinary success. The staid, unimpressionabl 
critics on the leading newspapers of Berlin, Dresden 


Munich, Leipsic and other cities disclosed a remarkabi: 
concordance in their estimates of Hamlin's powe: Th 
singer was the recipient of honors rarely bestowed upon 

singer. A long tour has been booked for him in 1 


States by Haensel & Jones 


United 


Gertrude Peppercorn Coming. 

Haensel & Jones, who will manage the forthcoming tour 
of Gertrude Peppercorn, the favorite pianist of England 
have been advised that she has sailed from Liverpool for 
New York, and will reach here next week. Miss Pepper 
South and West, and 
will make an extended tour. Her success is a 


corn has been booked in the East 


foregone 
conclusion 























Che tenth Gewandhaus program, played December 19 
0, under the usual direction of Arthur Nikisch, had as guest 
the Thomaner Chor, under its cantor, Gustav Schreck. 
The complete program was as follows 

Symphony, in C minor, No. 3, op. 78, with organ, by 
Saint-Saén Organ part played by Paul Homeyer (first 
me here) 

[wo choruses, “Shepherd’s Parting Song” and “Epi 
ogue,” from the Berlioz sacred trilogy, “The Saviour’s 
Childhood.” Tenor solo, in epilogue, sung by Oskar Noe, 
of the conservatory. 

Three songs for chorus, “Christkindlein’s Wiegenlied,” 

Von Othegraven; “Hochzeitslied,” by Gustav Schreck, 


nd “Der Falke,” by Brahms. 

Serenade, in D major, op. 11, for orchestra, by Brahms. 

Saint-Saéns was evidently in a strong state of mind 
during the composition of this symphony, for he has 
brought solid, beautiful music continually, and built it into 
a magnificent structure. It is written only in two move- 
ments, but each has a number of changes in the tempo 
Che organ works impressively at a number of points and 
the last movement is a succession of stirring figures, in 
cluding a fugue. The audience at the public rehearsal 
showed great approval. 

The Berlioz choral numbers are great music, the first 
being largely reinforced by characterful introductions, in- 
erludes and light accompaniment of woodwind corps, oc- 
casionally by the strings. Herr Noe, who was for many 
years a pupil of the late Julius Stockhausen, sang with 
a voice of fine native quality under practically ideal 
handling. Of the numbers for unaccompanied chorus, that 
by Schreck was of great interest through the infinite 
detail of chorus effect composed on seven long stanzas 
by Goethe. The Brahms serenade, in six movements, went 
through all the lighter, happier moods of this composer, 
occasionally in much action, but with no deep meaning 
message such as he sometimes had to convey. 

ee & 

The motet service by the Thomaner Chor, Saturday 
ifternoon, December 15, brought the Bach organ chorale, 
Vom Himmel kam der Engel Schar,” Hauptmann’s 
Sanctus.” and “Benedictus,” for solo and chorus, from 
the vocal mass; Bach’s organ chorale, “Meine Seele erhebt 
den Herren,” and Gustav Schreck’s advent lied, “Ich klopfe 
an,” for basso, chorus, ‘cello and organ. 

S 

lhe third chamber music program at the Gewandhaus 
was played in the small hall, December 15. The Schubert 
tring quartet, in A minor, op. 29; the Beethoven string 

in C minor, op. 9, and the Tschaikowsky string quar- 
et, in D major, op. 11, were presented. The usual second 
violinist, Bliimle, was ill, so the personnel of the even- 
ng comprised Edgar Wollgandt, Carl Wolschke, Carl 
Herrmann and Julius Klengei. The attendance was very 
large and the quartet played with commendable finish, not- 
anding the break from the usual setting. 
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Lesrsic, December 19, 1906. 


In former letters from this place it has been reported 
that the Leipsic publishing firm of D. Rahter has been 
giving, since 1903, a series of house concerts for the pres- 
entation of new or litthe known works by modern com- 
posers. These have been held in a total of twenty large 
German cities and the thirtieth of the concerts was reached 
December 9, in Leipsic, by one held in the beautiful art 
studio of W. Héffert, in Barfuss Gasse. Up to this time 
the artistic forces that have taken part tn the thirty con- 
certs have included the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, 
the Bohemian String Quartet, the Hugo Hamann String 
Quartet, the Halir String Quartet, besides a list of dis- 
tinguished soloists, including twenty-two singers, thirty- 
seven pianists, nineteen violinists, four violists and six 
‘cellists. 

The compositions given here for the first time Decem- 
ber 9 included a string quartet in F major, op. 14, and three 
songs by Julius Weismann; three songs from the op. II 
and 12 by Alfred Reisenauer; three piano selections from 
the op. 3 by, Sergei von Bortkiewicz; two songs from 
Richard Strauss’ op. 15 and 17, and the violin and piano 
sonata in G minor, by Ermanno Wolf-Ferrari. The com- 
posers Weismann, Reisenauer and yon Bortkiewicz were 
present to assist with their own compositions. The so- 
prano, Anna Hartung, and contralto, Elsa Marburg, besides 
the string quartet consisting of Concertmaster Hugo Ha- 
mann, Curt Hering, Friedrich Heintzsch and Emil Robert 
Hansen, were the other artists. 

The Weismann quartet, which had the place of honor 
on the program, proved to be well made, contained consid- 
erable harmonic relief, but was hardly above the ordinary. 
Relatively more character was found in the songs by the 
same composer. The Reisenauer songs showed class 
throughout, were generally singable and seemed good 
enough to recommend. The titles were: “In der Mond- 
nacht,” “Der Wunde Ritter” and “Ach, wie so gerne.” 
The Bortkiewicz piano pieces—“Primula veris,” “Gavotte- 
caprice” and “Capriccio”—are about adapted to salon, are 
in fine taste and were very beautifully played by the com- 
poser, who is a member of the Klindworth-Scharwenka 
Conservatory faculty in Berlin. The sonata by Wolf- 
Ferrari is thoroughly praiseworthy music, weil inspired 
and undoubtedly worth playing. The third movement has 
considerable special character through repeated skillful use 
of a churchlike theme. The singing and playing by the 
artists of the afternoon was in every case enjoyable, The 
hours were from 5 to 8 o'clock. Tea and refreshments 
were served to a select audience of probably two hundred 
persons. Some forty of these remained in social inter- 
course until far toward midnight. 
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Josef Pembaur, of the piano faculty of Leipsic Conserva- 
tory, played a program of three concertos in the Kauf- 
haus, with the Winderstein Orchestra, under the direction 
of the pianist’s brother, Carl Pembaur, of Dresden. The 
concertos played were the Mozart D minor, with cadenzas 
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by the pianist; the Chopin F minor and the Liszt A major. 
Throughout the evening the artist showed the most agree- 
able pianism as to pedal tone and technic. In addition he 
has the benefit of a finely poetic temperament, but in the 
working out of this he goes to greater extremes than some 
could desire. For instance, the Pembaur pianissimo is the 
smallest quantity known to the human ear. The Pembaur 
largetto is about the slowest pace known to the metro- 
nome, with the largo and lento crowded off the dial. If it 
were not for his fine inspiration, such tempos would be 
impossible to employ. But in the Liszt concerto the highly 
analytical reading was well in place, and as there were 
many moments of great brilliancy in alternation with the 
fine drawing, the performance furnished much pleasure. 

The visiting brother who conducted is court organist in 
Dresden and director of a choral society there. He shows 
aptitude and considerable routine, and he is ambitious for 
further conducting honors. He has composed many songs 
and a number of works for chorus. The brothers are sons 
of the senior Josef Pembaur, of Innsbruck, who has com- 
posed many masses, hymns, a symphony, a symphonic 
poem, an opera, many choral works and songs. 
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Joseph Slivinski gave a piano recital in the Kaufhaus 
with the Waldstein sonata and the Schumann “Faschings- 
schwank” as principal works. The Beethoven and Schu- 
mann were all that could be heard for this report. In 
the sonata the artist showed much tendency to hurry and 
pile phrases in upon each other, but the tone was so beauti- 
ful, the technic so fluent and the whole performance so 
free from sentimentality that one found it easy to enjoy 
the playing anyway. The Schumann was drawn on the 
same lines and stood the treatment even better, so that it 
was an easy route to the thought that the “Faschings- 
schwank” is one of the best sounding, most entertaining 
of all the Schumann compositions for piano. 
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The pianist, Elly Ney, also of Cologne and a member of 
the Conservatory faculty, played three concertos with the 
same orchestra under Friedberg, on the evening following 
Miss Epstein’s concert. The Brahms B flat major, the 
Mozart C major and the Beethoven E flat major were the 
concertos presented. All were strongly orchestral, the 
Mozart forming no exception. The young pianist had 
full opportunity to show that she is one of the most strik- 
ing female pianistic individualities now before the public. 
She has the strength of Carrefio, though she is too good 
a musician to use it often. Besides her great technic for 
octaves and heavy chord playing she has a light finger 
technic of remarkable velocity, evenness and surety. Her 
musical disposition leans steadily to the legitimate or even 
the classic. The composer and the spirit of his time are 
given consideration in her reading to the entire exclusion 
of all such sensational effects as her strength would per- 
mit. It is by reason of such characteristics that one con- 
templates her future with pleasant expectation. The public 
here showed great enthusiasm and the artist played a 
number of additional selections. 
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At a concert given in the Kaufhaus by the Leipsic Damen 
Vokal Quartet, Gewandhaus concert master Edgar Woll- 
gandt and pianist, Anatol von Roessel, chief assistant to 
Alfred Reisenauer, played the Cesar Franck A major 
sonata. Willgandt, who is a former pupil of Hugo Heer- 
mann, now of the Chicago Musical College, shows a broad, 
most wholesome style and thoroughly fine schcol. One 
takes the impression that he will develop for years to 
come, in which case he should be reckoned with the real 
powers of the legitimate school. Von Roessel treated the 
piano well throughout, but one could not claim in the 
right relation to the violin. 

The vocal quartet, which has earned a good name and 
following here, brought fine madrigals from the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, besides Friedrich Hegar's set- 
ting of Brahms’ folk songs and much other good material. 
A child song, arranged by Hildegard Homann, leader of 
the quartet, was included) The other members of the 
quartet are Gertrud Bergner, Anna Liicke and Sophie 
Liiske. The organization sang in splendid detail of inter- 
pretation, for which fine blending voices were at their 
disposal. Eucene E. Simpson. 
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Song Recital by John Prindle Scott. 
John Prindle Scott, a tenor pupil of Mrs. Henry Smock 

Boice, gave a recital at the studios of his teacher, 1003 and 
1004 Carnegie Hall, Saturday afternoon of last week. The 
singer displayed the vocal art that is delightful in all 
things, and that is certain to hold the attention of every 
discriminating listener. Mr. Scott's voice is of beautiful 
quality. Best of ali, he elected on this occasion to sing 
groups of old English and Irish songs. His admirable dic- 
tion and perfect enunciation were other reasons for voting 
the afternoon a real artistic treat. The audience manifested 
its hearty approval by recalling the singer many times. 
William K. Breckenridge, pianist, played excellently “The 
Venetian Boat Song,” by Saint-Saéns, and a Schubert 
impromptu, arranged by Scharwenka. Albert J. Craw 
ford, accompanied Mr. Scott in the following songs: 
Olid English Songs— 

I Attempt From Love's Sickness to Fly 

The Soldier’s Tear. 

Drink to Me Only. 

Barbara Allen. 


I Gln cedures be cok eectdudsccdeanetseue Gounod 


Geet Tete Bem oc cicccccesccccsvcccscccsescsse ...Chaminade 
Ge idseadbewtbdtectscenss net bwnd dnd sh eten ein Cuban Song 
Irish Songs— 


The Exile’s Retuin. 
The Gap in the Hedge 
Denny’s Daughter. 
Back to Ireland. 


Holiday Concert in Brooklyn. 

The holiday audience that assembled at the Twenty- 
third Regiment Armory, in Brooklyn Saturday night, heard 
Madame Nordica, the prima donna, recently returned from 
abroad; Edouard Dethier, the highly gifted young Belgian 
violinist; Fagnani, the talented Italian baritone, and 
Charles Anthony, a well trained pianist. All of these 
artists were received with enthusiasm. Madame Nordica 
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sang six songs, including “Cloud Shadows” and “In the 
Month of May,” by William G. Hammond, of Brooklyn 
Mr. Dethier played Wieniawski’s “Russian Airs,” in which 
he revealed a beautiful tone and much temperament. 
nor Fagnani sang an aria from “Ernani” in excellent style 
Mr. Anthony played works by d’Albert, Schumann and 
Chopin. The other numbers of the evening were given by 
the Twenty-third Regiment Band. Madame Nordica was 
in fine voice, and won a triumph in the charming songs by 
Hammond. The English words, clearly enunciated by the 
singer, added to the enjoyment of the occasion. - 


Sig 





Yaw’s Success in Philadelphia. 

Ellen Beach Yaw continues winning hearts and hands in 
her extended tour of the United States. More notices fol- 
low: 

Ellen Beach Yaw, the coloratura soprano, made her reappearance in 
concert at the Lyric Theater yesterday afternoon, after an absence 
of several years, during which she has developed into a remarkable 
singer. When last heard here, Miss Yaw was, unfortunately, ex 
ploited as a vocal curiosity, with a press agent's extreme enthusiasm 
over her phenomenally high top notes. Now she is an artist of 
serious purpose and one to be reckoned with according to the high 
est artistic standards. Miss Yaw's program yesterday was a severe 
test in the most difficult florid music known to operatic prima donna 
dom, yet she sang untiringly and with the utmost ease such show 
arias as “I) Re Pastore,” by Mozart; “Ah! Fors e Lui” from 
“Traviata,” the “Bell Song” from “Lakmé,” the “Mad Scene” from 
“Lucia,” “Air de “Villanelle,” Dell’ Acqua, 
and “Caro Nome” 

Miss Yaw is a tall, slender young woman, of ethereal appearance 
She sings the bird like 


Louise,” Charpentier; 
from “Rigoletto 


pretty and of ingenuous, attractive manners 
music as the birds themselves sing, with as much ease, and a sweet 
that rivals nightingale. Her 


clear and limpid in quality, and owing to its remarkable range sh« 


ness even the poctic voice is pure 


can sing the highest music written with no effort, and then add 


notes so much higher that no composer would think of writing them 
Miss 
voice, though she has a few vocal tricks which 


As a rule, however, Yaw now makes only a legitimate and 


artistic use of her 
appear to be dene for effect, such as holding a trill while she walk 
about, or stepping back to the exit to end up on a high note jus 
did not seem to be 


as she leaves the stage These effects, however, 


noticeably out of yesterday, owing to the singer's apparent 


to her 
“The Last Rose of Summer” and 
Philadelphia 


place 


enthusiasm and sincerity in all that she did In addition 
operatic numbers, Miss Yaw gave 
Sweet Home,” 


Bulletin 


‘Home, which were charmingly sung 
Evening 


People’s Symphony Concerts. 
In Cooper Union Hall, Thursday evening of last week 
and in Carnegie Hall, the following night, this ‘ 
program” was given by the People’s Symphony Orchestra, 


“request 


under Conductor Franz X. Arens: 


PEE COUGNRRED ekcncccccncccccecssecectns Weber 
G mince “peIphomy ccccccccsccccccesceoss Mozart 
Concertstuck, for Piano and Orchestra..... Weber 
Peer Get Babee ccc vcccccccccsaccvecs Grieg 


These two concerts attracted as large audiences as have 
ever heard the orchestra and proved fully equal to any 
of their predecessors. The work of the orchestra deserves 
the highest praise, and Conductor Arens is entitled to equa! 
commendation. A most interesting feature of these con 


certs was the intelligent playing of Marguerite Stilwell 





one of the most admired of New York's young women 
pianists 
Elizabeth Patterson Musicale. 
Elizabeth Patterson has issued invitations for a studio 


musicale, 4 o'clock, Tuesday, January 8, at 14 West Eighty 
fourth She will present two of her pupils, and 
will sing a short program herself, among others some new 


street 


songs by Hallette Gilberté 








SENSATIONAL SUCCESS!! of 


SGHNIT ZER Pianiste 


In Her New York and Boston Debuts 


MLLE. 
GERMAINE 





NEW YORK. 


Her tone is remarkably large and unc- 
tuous in quality, and she cam control it to 
a fine-spun delicacy. She has likewise a 
fine equipment of technical dexterity and 
brilliancy. She has unquestionably a posi- 
tive musical temperament and a strong 
individuality. —Times. 

She has a superb tone, big, sonorous, 
rich and wide in range.—The Sun. : 

There is a boldness in what Miss Schnit- 
zer does, and a strength that does not 
spend itself altogether in virtuosity. Wil- 
fulness and beauty may both be discerned. 
—Evening Mail. 

Miss Schnitzer’s interpretation does not 
suffer in comparison with the performances 
by Rosenthal and Lhévinne. Better Bach 
slevine has never been heard here.—Even- 
ing Post. 

She has astounding power, and she 
wields it with an ease that is bewildering, 
and she has an exquisite daintiness and 
delicacy of touch.—Tribune. : 

In addition to ber brilliant technique, she 
commands a singing tone, and a virile one, 
which has a certain admirable nobility.— 
World. 
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BOSTON, 


To say that she achieved success is to 
put it ait too mildly. Hers was a biazing 
triumph; a complete conquest. This girl is 
without question the greatest and most im 
portant new voice in piano playing that has 
sounded upon us for a decade at least.— 
Journal. 


The eager warmth of youth was in all 
her playing, but of a youth that has learned 
so soon to control itself, that knows the 
secrets of design and proportion.—Evening 
Transcript. 

She is a musician; she is also a eeet. 
It is not extravagant to say that iss 


Schnitzer is indeed an extraordinary ap- 
parition in the world of pianists.—Herald 


Musical feeling, carnest and deep, is 
shown by the young woman, whose equip 
ment for her chosen profession is of a 
high order —Globe. 

She not only startled and delighted her 
hearers ‘Sy her brilliance and power, but 
won her way into their hearts by the spon- 
tancity and the intensity of her emotional! 
expression —American 
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Donnelly at Knox Memorial Church. 
Christmas music at the Knox Memorial Church, on West 


Forty-first street, under the direction of the organist, 
Joseph P. Donnelly, was unusually interesting. He 
there some 500 children of musical aspirations, who learn 
such things as Gounod’s “Nazareth,” Saint-Saéns’ “Tollite 
Hostias,” Neidlinger’s “Birthday of a King,” singing in 
two voice parts, the smaller children sing classic carols, al! 
chant together well, and the chorus choir of twenty voices 
sing the “Hallelujah Chorus” vigor and 
ness. Accompanied by the organ and a grand piano, this 
produces an unusual effect, and it is evident that in Don 
nelly this church has the right man in the right place 
The Rev. Edward G. W. Meury is the pastor. 


has 


with correct 





Lillia Snelling in New England. 

Lillia Snelling, the contralto, met with gratifying success 
in New Haven and Salem last week, where she appeared 
with Samaroff in concert. The present is proving her best 
season; she had a busy December, and the near future is 
bright. Two press notices: 


Lillia Snelling, the contralto, is an able artist She possesses a 


fine voice, well trained, and sang with delicacy and refinement 


New Haven Register 


New York 


She has a magnificent voice, 


In all truth, Miss Snelling, who comes from share | 
Madame 


deep it 


the applause with Samaroff 
rich, full and 
not common with singers px 
Then, too, she 


her work at times that snap and dash which is bound to meet with 


tone, with a rarely perfect upper registe 


ssessing such splendid middle and lower 


tones. sang with spirit and expression, putting into 


iyproval f ul appreciative audience Salem Evening News 


First Recital by Alexander Scriabine. 
Alexander Scriabine, the noted Russian pianist, will give 
Mendelssohn Hall, 
lhe program will be devoted to the composi 


trons Of tite irtist 


his first recital in Thursday afternoon, 


January 3 


and will be played in the following 
order 

Allegro de Concert, B flat mir 
Prelude for the left and alone 
Six Preludes 


Three Mazurkas 


Sonata, N Fr sl 
Iwo Poems 

Three Etudes 

V alse A flat major 


under the Francke, of 


the Kmeckerbocker 


Scriabine is management of J. EF 


Theater Building 
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Troubled From Childhood With Skin Eruptions —Skin 
Now in Splendid . ondition —Cured by Cuticura. 


“From childhood I had always been troubled with skin 





eruptions, more or less, and in winter my hands would 
crack open all over the back You could lay a straw im 
any of them, but since using the Cuticura Remedies for 


the ex zema about five years ago I have not been troubled 


in any way. At that time, | think, I got the eczema from 


handling imported hides at the Custom House stores. | 
doctored for it for over a month without relief. It wa 
on my hands and face. and my hands were swollen twice 
their size. After losing time, I was told of a woman 


whose finger nails had fallen off and was cured by the 
Cuticura Remedies, so I tried them and I was cured, and 
my skin is in splendid condition now, and does not crack 
in cold weather. Henry O'Neill, 4949 Girard Ave Phila 
July 2, 


delphia, Pa., 1905.” 
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of entrancing numbers was given at the 


es th pu rehearsal and symphony concert on Decem- 
fe r 2 29 by the Philadelphia Orchestra 
\ melodious “Oberon Overture” served as open- 


symphony, No. 4, of 
a pure joy 


llowed by the B fiat 
f the master’s noblest works, 


Ss ginning to end as played under the 


The “Blue Danube” paraphrase, added as encore, proved 
even more wonderful. His “Papillons” will in all proba- 
bility find a place in the local pianists’ repertoire. 

Rosenthal’s final appearances in Philadelphia will be with 
the Philadelphia Orchestra on January 18 and 19, when he 
will be heard in Tschaikowsky's B flat minor concerto. 

eS 

S. Wesley Sears, organist and choirmaster of St. Clem- 
ent’s Church, has been engaged to train the boys and play 
the organ part in the “Magnificat” of the “Dante” sym- 
phony, at the concerts of the Philadelphia Orchestra on 
January 4 and 5. 4 

Mr. Sears is to be congratulated upon being chosen for 
this work, as it is probably the most important engagement 
a choir of boys has been called upon to fill in the musical 
history of Philadelphia. 

ft €& 

Walter Damrosch will offer a program entirely from the 
works of Wagner when he brings his New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra to the Academy of Music on Wednesday 
evening, January 2. The principal numbers will be from 
“Parsifal,” “Tristan und Isolde,” “Siegfried,” “Lohengrin,” 
“Die Walkiire” and “Die Meistersinger.” 

eS = 

The choir of the North Baptist Church, Camden, gave 

“The Righteous 


’ 


H. Clough Leighter’s Christmas cantata, 
Branch,” on Sunday evening, December 23. 


es = 


Che Chaminade Club announces the first of its series of 
“Ring,” by Rubin Goldmark, for 
Wednesday afternoon, January 9, at 3 o'clock, in the club 
1520 Chestnut street. The subject will be “Das 


lecture recitals on the 


rooms, 
Rheingold.” 
 & 
Helen Pulaski has been engaged to organize and con- 
duct the “ 
in the early spring in conjunction with the 


Teachers’ Chorus.” A work will be produced 
Philadelphia 
Orchestra 


Se = 


“Faust” will be given by the Metropolitan Opera Com 
pany on Thursday evening, January 3, with Rousseliere in 
the title role and Geraldine Farrar as Marguerite 


Ralph Kinder will begin a series of organ recitals in the 
Church of the Holy Trinity on January 5. The vocalists 


will be Mrs. Henry Hotz, Elizabeth Pattee Wallach, N. 


Reid Eichelberger and T. H. Harrison. 
eS 


The date of the second concert by the Hahn String 
Quartet has been changed to Tuesday evening, January 8, 
when it will be held at the Haseltine Galleries, with Perley 
Dunn Aldrich and Camille W. Zeckwer as the assisting 
artists. Luan B. Frrz-Mavrice 


LHEVINNE WINS SUCCESS. 


At the New York Symphony concerts last Saturday 
evening, December 29, and Sunday afternoon, December 
30, the soloist was Josef Lhévinne, who played the 
Tschaikowsky B flat minor concerto in smooth and in 
gratiating fashion’ He does not regard the work as 
medium for physical display, 
with emphasizing its many picturesque details of *melody 
and rhythm. His attack in the introduction lacked the 
rude force with which some pianists are wont to pro 


but concerns himself chiefly 


claim the opening theme, but in sounding the lovely sec 
ond subject he found the true note of warm lyricism with 
which the music is instinct. The slow movement was 
played with sympathetic appreciation of its tender tonal 
beauties, and the middle section had in it the real Tartar 
unrest and whimsicality. In the final part of the con 
certo Lhévinne réeled off the dashing dance rhythm with 
vivifying elan and speed, and, of course, in the octave 
climax at the close he was superb. 
tinued applause was the reward of the excellent perform 
ance, and Lhévinne scored undeniably what may be termed 
the greatest success he has ever achieved in New York 
The orchestra gave 
of Tschaikowsky’s fascinating 


Loud and long con 


warm blooded and stirring readings 
“Romeo and Juliet” over 
ture, and the same composer’s charming third suite, in G 
The latter has been allowed to suffer 
neglect by our conductors. 


almost criminal 


E. Russell Sanborn, Recital Organist. 


E. Russell Sanborn is kept busy. He is now located at 
Huntington Chambers, Boston, and finds that city to be an 
excellent center from which to work, and is booking en 
gagements in all directions. Among his early spring dates 
is an important one for an organ recital at Convention 


Hall, Buffalo, N. Y. 








THE PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 


(80 MUSICIANS) 


FRITZ SCHEEL, Conductor 


{ sympathetic 
Mi icel 
E formal Mozart concerto for violin and orches- 
* en new life and beauty in the inter- 
R in violinist, Alexander Petsch- 
rare temperament. Enthusiastically re- 
finally further delighted the audience with some 
~ , dic rranged by himself for violin seul. 
fina imber was the ballet music from 
Ss \ lainti onttis 
Henry VIII,” with its plaintive Gaelic melo- 
Xa d stirring rhythn riven for the first time at these 
) Divina Commedia,” by Franz 
| given its initial performance in 
4 t week, when it will be presented by the Phila 
Or tra nder Mr. Scheel’s direction Josef 
instein concerto for piano and 
Kf Moszkowski’s suite No. 1, in 
‘ progran 
St 
ey 
FF Ros t the Academy of Music on Satur 
y noon, December 29, gave the admirers of that 
>] player the ypportunity of hearing him in 
ro ‘ que. For his Beethoven number he 
ta, Op. 109——-sonata only in the 
{ used i “sounding piece,” as it 18 
ncluding with variations written 
tender a theme as Beethoven ever 
> vho like Beethoven played strictly and 
3 | h reading would not have pleased, 
vith the player's own individuality, but 
to it and also the Chopin sonata, op. 58, with 
: ck of temperament can never again 
oa ( n group, the berceuse and the first of the 
Etude were best fitted to display the poetic 
playing ind though the familiar “Valse a 
inged in contrapuntal thirds, a repetition 
z lemanded, provoked most applause, it was 
e B flat scherzo that he reached his greajest 
It is doubtful if even Rosenthal can al 
+ n in that 
te g were the Rosenthal arrangements of 
2 Tohann Strau ind what shall be said 
pt p ting swing of the waltz move 
ra t rh t technical maze in which it was involved ? 
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Sunday Chamber Concert Attractions. 

The thirty-eighth Sunday chamber concert, at Chicker 
ing Hall, had an especially attractive program. The artists 
appearing were Emilio de Gogorza, baritone, and who, al 
though having been heard in Boston often, is always a 
big drawing Bessie Belle Collier, the young violinist, 
and a pupil of Franz Kneisel, Alice Eldridge, the 
young girl pianist who had already set Boston agog with 


card; 
and 


curious delight over her wonderful pianistic qualities 

Mr. de Gogorza “Come Raggio de Sol,” 
Martini’s “Plaisir d’ Amour,’ from 
Gluck’s 
“Suzanne,” 


sang Caldara’s 
rhoas’ recitative and air 
Sentier,” Paladilhe’s 
Mine,” and songs by Lenor 
and H. Parker 

by Ries, Schubert's “Bee,” 
and a polonaise by Wieniaw 


“Iphigenia,” Dubois’ “Par le 
“Mother o’ 
mand, Korbay, 


Miss Collier played a romance 


Tours’ 
Fauré, Godard, 


Schumann's “Gartenmelodie,” 


ski. Alice Eldridge played Verdi’s “Lucia,” for left hand, 
a barcarolle by Leschetizky and Liszt's polonaise in E major 
Mr. de Gogorza repeated many of the songs he has sung 


here before, as his Boston admirers demand this, making 


it practically impossible for this 
Such numbers as 


singer to appear in an en 
“Mother 
and others have become such 


tirely new set of songs Tours’ 
Mine,” “Plaisir d’ Amour” 
favorites and Mr. de Gogorza sings them so beautifully, 


his programs are not considered complete without them— 


at least in Boston. He was in excellent voice, and de 
lighted his audience 

Miss Collier is proving quite a surprise to those who 
heard her a year ago. Her powers as a violinist seem 


and readings are very 


ripening, and her bowing, rhythm, 
pleasing. 

“Little Alice Eldridge,” as the girl is called, for she is 
only about fourteen years of age, did some remarkable 
playing in consideration of her age and opportunities 


little 
all of her present musical 


Porter, who “discovered” this artist 


Edith 


several years ago, trained her in 


Noyes 


work, and has had the girl heard by all of the leading 
pianists of the world, who have not been slow in pro 
nouncing her very talented. Mrs. Porter hopes to take 


Miss Eldridge to Europe for further study. Her playing 


last 
thoughtfulness 


Sunday showed astonishing breadth, and much 


was a large audience in attendance 


—* _* 
‘ J 


“The Messiah" Is Twice Performed. 
Handel Haydn of 


been a music 


Phere 


fhe yearly performance by the and 


feast for the 





‘The Messiah,” has 





vays 
There 


technically, 


have been various com 


whether better 


lover, as well as laymen 


ments on its production, from 
year to year, or not up to the usual line of merit. There 
amount of leniency, in 


that the 


gen 
Haydn 


has also been granted a 
but, 


given 


eral, to the soloists, now Handel and 


stands as a fixed chorus doing professional work 
The 


it is be 


Society 


Boston’s favoritism should cease right here. work 


done by the society has always been conscientious, 
lieved, and has certainly given friends and patrons of the 
public performances infinite pleasure, but considering the 


skillful 


chorus has received from its conductor, 


length of time and the and careful training the 


Mollenhauer 
Hands l 
among 


Emil 
does the 
should 


who, by many, is cor sidered a very genius, 


and Haydn rank as high as it, by all rights, 


similar American organizations 
This, the math 


evening, the 


season, was opened on Sunday 


: I he Mes 
Christmas 


ninety 


23d inst., it being the rigth time 


siah” was performed by this society; while on 


night the 115th performance was given. H. G. Tucker was 


organist, and J. W. Crowley was the concertmaster of 
the Boston Festival Orchestra. For the Sunday evening 
performance, Genevieve Clark Wilson, soprano; Bertha 
Cushing Child, Edward Strong, tenor, and Frederic 
Martin, basso, were the soloists while Harriot Barrows 


Katharine 


The English Pianist 
Invited to play with the BOSTON 





re 





tes, 


HENRY L. 


Miss Goodson 








GOODSON 


soprano; Elizabeth Winter, contralto; John Braun, 
and Julian Walker, bass, were the soloists on Wednesday 
In the first performance the choral vigor was now and 
then on the the “Lift Up Your Heads,” 


being less even and effective than it has before been, if 


tenor, 


wane, beautiful 


memory serves rightly. But there was a goodly amount 
both 


It has become chronic with music lovers to deplore Franz’s 


of true musical taste displayed in performances 


liberty with Handel's impressive music. They have ceased 
to express their regret that the latter's version is annually 
presented 

Phe 


who delight to hear them sing To 


solo singers always have admirers in the audience 
tor 
Mrs 


Wilson is simple and earnest, and sings with much pleasure 


those who are 


the first time listening the effect seems very different 


is considered most effective in ora 
Child quite delighted all in “He Shall Feed 
Mr. Strong showed technical proficiency all 
work, Martin 
former efforts in his splendid and impressive 
“Why Do the Nations?” 


phrasing and diction lending a charm to a most 


to many. Her voice 
tori Mrs 
His Flock.” 
through his and. Frederic surpassed. all 
singing of 
His grand voice and excellent 
authoritative 
interpretation 

The 


Miss Barrows showing a voice of beautiful quality 
Winter became ill after 


Christmas soloists well 
Mis 
singing of “He Wa 
Mr.. Braun 


ent technic and a fine equipment for public work, 


night were all received 


her effective 


Despised,” and there were necessary omissions 


has excell 


while Julian Walker’s singing was a positive pleasure to 
his listeners. There were very large audiences at both 
performances, and an unusual amount of interest and ap 


plause. The next concert, on February 17, will present 1 
miscellaneous program, including Mendelssohn's “Firs 
Walpurgis Night,” with Schumann-Heink, de Gogorza and 


Johns« m as soloists 


eee 


- - 


The Symphony Concert. 


A symphony concert without Dr. Carl Muck is like the 
“Hamlet” without the all important Dane—at least 


just at present in Boston where so much interest has at 


play of 


tended the arrival and installation of this conductor, who 
it is confidently stated, will be removed from our midst 
a year hence; but Friday's concert had to proceed without 
the baton of Muck, as illness confined him at home. and 


Saturday evening's program was likewise carried out with 


out his presence—his place being filled by Mr. Strube in 
his own violin concerto, while Willy Hess led in Brahms 
variations and in the two fragments from Liszt 

“Christus.” he program was light, pleasant and most 
of the music more or less familiar, unless “The Song of 
the Shepherds,” from “Christus,” be excepted, yet a lovely 
hymn, with no severity whatever, and pastoral in its ten 
dency. Mr. Adamowski, who played the violin part in the 
Strube concerto, gave hearty pleasure with his playing 
and recalled his artistic work in the same composition of 


a year ago. The Symphony Orchestra, following the 


con 


certs of January 4 and 5, goes on its monthly visit to 
other cities The first symphony, in E minor, written by 
Jean Sibelius, the young Finnish composer, is the chief 
number on the program of the above dates. and will be 
played for the first time in Boston Other interesting 
numbers are Goldmark’s overture to Sakuntala ind 





Volkmann’s concerto for ‘cello. in which Mr. Warnke w 
be heard 
a3 $ 


Arnold Dolmetsch Locates in Boston. 


hat archaic music has « faithful disciple in Arnold Dol 
metsch is recalled in connection with the delightfu sits 
paid our city in seasons past by this lover of stru 
ments The recent art exhibition of the Society of Odd 
Srushes was rendered all the more artistic by the pres 
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Mr 


rare 


ence of Dolmetsch and his chosen art The ma 


shows a acquaintance with the groundwork of the 


musical past, and has done a tremendous thing in his re 
uniting the old with the new, showing a vast amount of 
labor, musical insight, mechanical genius and love of art 
to have accomplished all he has A sort of reformat 


along musical lines must necessarily follow in the “bla 


Arrold Dolmetsch 


way made by Boston is glad to w 
come a musician of his practical and artistic worth, a 
it is hoped will likewise become a disciple 

ce = 


A Gebhard Studio Rehearsal. 


Heinrich Gebhard joins the Hoffmann Quartet 


Boston University course concert given at Tremont 
ple, playing the Schumann quintet, besides 

Mr. Gebhard is a faithful imstructor of music, a 
from his proficiency as a pianist, and w with a few 
his advanced pupils ere long be heard in what he tert 
a piano rehearsal in his studios at Steinert Hall, when Miss 
Gebhard, a talented sister of the artist, will be |! 
some interesting songs 

Gt ee 
MORE BOSTON NEWS. 

Madame De Berg Lofgren’s pupil, Felicitas Freema 
a young woman with a most attractive personality, be 
sides a voc f rare promise, sang for the Daughters 
the Revolution last week at one ef their public meeting 
Miss Freeman is of French lineage, and interprets wit! 
much dramatic beauty Her chief number was an ait 
from “Les Huguenot which she gave with true charn 
vocalization and diction 

eS & 

An excellent demonstration of Miss Palmet tea “ 
art le n tl ging { | abeth Vaughan, wh vit 
only two year work with this teacher, is now singing 
protessi y wit cce ulthough t pur ne th 
study of \ M P er. On January 4 in Pr 
lence, R. | M Vaughan, wl is a very pleasing 
rano, wa ‘ 1 t x ent advantage in a recita tH 

mgs were M | Car " Lhoma A ( 
lraged Smit K Me, Sweet! t, Spring is H 
Sunbean R { | Le Ma 
Morning,” with Anne Gilbraith Cross at the pian 
+ ee 

Charlotte Gr rhe who t < re vate 
Court, h me very essful pup n het t of 
tessional follower umong whom are Helen Ke RX 
prano m one t the leading churche of S rCUse N. ¥ 
Dr. Ernest Chute. M Uphan f Chicag i! WW 
Noss, pr t { pre ! Rox | 

id Mr (reer 1 tl ghiy 1 il an yy 

cc ful w t t paring if t 
irly in the spring 

Madan | mf 1-Z t l | t pp 
Steinert H Jar OQ, it piar | ‘ 

‘ nly we 1 t this f nist 
Ss & 

{ r » ‘ } 
with Mr Gogor h ¢ 
det netrated im hie te ' le f ; 

writter t " ng N fair ft b 
popular. It led “R ‘ " 
‘ foal 
ft 
Coleridge-1 \ Rest 
t Hf rv | } ( 
, . 
t thre \; ( Vl (, ' 

yr pu tf | < H ' ' 

rograt , ‘. 
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very interesting “morning” of children’s songs in Hunting- 
ton Chambers Hall on the 28th, and in which Miss Swift 
excels, showing a very pleasing and comprehensive grasp 
of the text and the ability to entertain with such work. 
Helen Pumphrey, a young pianist of the Faelten Piano 
School, rendered charming assistance 
é & 

Bruce Hobbs, tenor, will sing during early January in 
Flora’s Holiday.” On December 30 he sang at Wake- 
field, Mass., in a vesper service, and took part in an attrac 
tive program at Wellesley College, where he is a general 
favorite from year to year. On January 21 Mr. Hobbs will 
sing for the Chaminade Club in “The Crusaders,” and later 
in one of the municipal concerts. Mr. Hobbs always sings 
charming songs, and with excellent taste 

On Sunday, January 20, the People’s Choral Union, with 
Samuel Cole conducting, will give a performance of 
Haydn's “The Creation.” The orchestra will be composed 
of symphony men, and Mrs. Williams, Mrs. Staudenmayer, 
Clarence Shirley and Mr. Merrill will be solo singers. 

Wyina Birancue Hupson. 


Francis Rogers’ Successes. 

rhe repeated successes which Francis Rogers has been 
scoring this year should be very gratifying to the popular 
baritone. Mr. Rogers has been filling engagements stead 
ily since the opening of the season and his time bids fair 
‘o be well taken up during the remainder of the winter 
On January 4 the baritone will sing at the White House 
in Washington, his fifth appearance there, as he has 


veit 


sung for President McKinley and three times for Presi 
dent R evel 


rhe nature of Mr. Rogers this season may be gathered 





irom the following excerpts from recent criticisms 
Mr. Rogers was given a very hearty reception His voice is we!l 
adapted to concert work and there is a dramatic quality that sug 
gests teresting peratic possibilities Mr. Rogers sings German 
er wit! pecial expressiveness and he is perforce heard to good 
intage in lyrics that all f sentimental rendition and in 
ballade that have a das to them, where the dramatic element has 
ortunity Kansas ( ity Journal 
Mr. Rogers is of a musical nature which expressed itself natural! 
ir g. hence is interpretation of every number in the wide range 
which he presents is universally satisfactory While reserved to a cer 
tain degree he is ver cold when his soul breathes out in song. His voice 
f endid rang and power, yet sympathetic, and the audience was 
n its recognition of his efforts, and not infrequently de 
led a repetition of some number Rockford Morning Star 
ancis Roge assisted Madame CGadski and sang himself into 
the hearts of his hearer Hle has a thoroughiy cultivated baritone 
‘ f much weetness and purity and of adequate volume, an] 
it was a & e pleasure to listen to his polished delivery of his 
r kly Standard Unior 
Before a urge and fashionable audience composed mostly of 
Ira s Roge e¢ of society's pets, gave his annual song 
ta esterday afternoon in Mendelssohn Ha M Rogers sang 
gram, comprising songs by Bach, Haydn, Schubert, 
I gert, Schumann, Debuass rhomas, Loewe, Brahms and others, 
as rewarded with much applause His work n the whole was 
1 refined New York Press 


Virginia Listemann in the Middle West. 


Virginia Listemann, the young soprano, appeared at sev 
eral concerts recently in the Middle West, winning great 
suucce Some of the criticisms are appended 

\ large and representative audience was present at the opera 
house last night to hear the concert at which Virginia Listemann 
was engaged as soivist She sang a selection from “Hamlet.” Her 

e ig a pure weet soprano and she possesses a wonderful contro! 
lerstanding in using it The applause which ensued at the 
se f her number was greater than at ther previous number 
the progra She was compelled to respond to two encores 
R re Somet y's Sweetheart,” and a catchy littl song by Carrie 
J ! t Dodg la Mess« nger 

Virgir temann is a young American girl and an exceptionally 
gifted pra She has but recently returned from a triumphant 

ries of 5 esses abroad, and achieved the same success here last 

b nging She chose a varied program of songs 

a va r itedly « red Bloomington, TL, Daily Bulletin. 
Madame Listemantr ’ andsome lyric soprar gave as her first 
ction Verd : ian Vespers ind in response to numerous 
ga a encore that old but beautiful song, “I Dreamt I 
iwelt in Mart Halls I was giver aeplendidly The young 
artist possess well tra ice of ssing sweetness. She 
appeared unde the auspice {f the ¢ tauqua Club Oskaloosa, 


Ia., Saturday Evening Globe 


Members of the Milwaukee Endowment Association enjoyed a de- 
lightful musical afternoon at the Athenaeum, the program by Vir- 
ginia Listemann of Chicago, and Eric Schmaal, pianist, being 
artistically given. Miss Listemann has a voice of rare beauty and 
sweetness and she sang her numbers with sympathy and under- 
standing.—Milwaukee Sentinel. 


The redeeming feature of the afternoon concert at the Stude- 
baker was a solo given by Virginia Listemann. She rendered “Elsa's 
Dream” and later the “Mad Scene” from “Hamiet,” and several 
encores, Miss Listemann’s voice is a strong soprano of high range, 
easily and perfectly reaching above high C. Her numbers were 
splendidly given. She is a decidedly talented artist and her Detroit 
work was excellent.—Detroit, Mich., Leader. 





MUSIC IN THE NORTHWEST. 


Porttanp, Ore., December 23, 1906. 

Elsie Garrett's appearance at the Neilig Theater in the 
leading role in “Cupid in Pasterland,” given as a benefit, 
was a pleasant surprise to many. Her work throughout 
was most meritorious. She has been studying with Wil- 
liam Castleman for some time with grand opera for her 
ultimate goal. 

es & 

Madame D’Auria was soloist at the last meeting of the 
Woman's Club. She sang the Jewel Song from “Faust” 
with great dramatic effect. 

eS & 

rhe second of this season’s pipe organ recitals by Pro- 
fessor Frederick W. Goodrich, at Astoria, was a fine suc- 
cess. 

 & 

A successful piano recital was given by the students of 

Olga Bartsch Lang last Wednesday evening 
t! € 

W. Jifford Nash is splendidly established in his new 
studio in the Eilers Suite, with his two grand pianos and 
handsome furnishings he 1s ideally situated. 

= & 

A notable concert was given at the Eugene Theater last 
week by three of Portland’s most prominent musicians— 
Mrs. Walter Reed, Susie Fennell Pipes and C. L. Mug- 
gins. Mrs. Reed, as usual, carried off honors. Among 
her numbers were “The Hills 0’ Skye,” “Woodland Croon 
Song” and “Japanese Maiden.’ Mrs. Pipes is a violinist 
of exceptional achievements and on this occasion she amp]; 
fulfilled her really enviable reputation. Her most notable 
number was the F minor Vieuxtemps concerto. The accom 
paniments of Miss Higgins and her solo work in the third 
scherzo, by Chopin, were done in a most musicianly man 
ner a x 

Kathleen Lawler, Ethel Lytte, Sara Glance, Anne Ditch 
burn, Dr. George Ainslie, J. Adrian Epping and Harold 
Bayley are the group of leading Portland musicians who 
sang at the Multuomah Club on ladies’ night. They were 
assisted by the Treble Clef Club, under the direction of 
Mrs. Walter Reed. Mr. Bagley, a newcomer to Port 
land, is proving himself a violinist of exceptional ability 

e & 

At the entertainment given by the Men’s League of 
Calvary Presbyterian Church, Wednesday evening, Grace 
Campbell, soprano; Petronella Connolly, contralto, and 
Lacy Wisdom, tenor, were soloists. Harold Vincent Mil- 
ligan, organist of the church, rendered some very enjoy 
able piano numbers. 

eS & 

J. W. Belcher, director of the First Baptist Church Choir, 
has just organized a splendid chorus choir for the evening 
services ft 

Lulu Dah! Miller sang with more than her usual charm 
at the ladies’ night given by the Elks last week. Her 
numbers were “May Morning” (Denza), “Shadows” and 
“IT Love You Truly” (Bond), “Aus Meinen Grossen 
Schmerzen” (Franz), and “Lullaby” (Vannah) 

Epitra L. Nives 


Vocalists Sing Songs by Mrs. Freer. 

“April,” “Apparitions,” “Cherry-ripe’” and “Song of the 
Rose.” by Eleanor Everest Freer, were sung by Minnie 
Louise Bergman at the Chicago Friday Club, December 21, 
with great success; ““Apparations” had to be repeated. Dr 
Hugh Schussler, the baritone, gave a song recital at Daven 
port, Ia, in which he sang some Freer songs, and of 
them leading papers said: 

Three numbers that made the hit of the evening were songs in 
manuscript publicly presented for the first time in America. They 


’ 


are by Eleanor Everest Freer, and the last two, “Boat Song,” and 
“Daughter of Egypt,” are dedicated to Dr. Schussier. The third 
of the trio is “She Is Not Fair to Outward View.” The songs 
are tuneful and catchy and artistic—Davenport Democrat. 





The next was a trio of songs by Eleanor Everest Freer, surg 
from manuscript for the first time in America, “She Is Not Fair to 
Outward View,” “Boat Song” and “Daughter of Egypt.” They 
were each noteworthy, but especially the latter was big and heroic, 
tremendously effective, showing the wide range of the singer's voice 
and its dramatic power in the dynamic contrasts. “The Daughter 
of Egypt” promises to be one of the great concert songs when it is 
published.—Daily Times. 





Miecio HorszowsKi Plays. 


At Carnegie Hall, last Sunday evening, December 30, 
Miecio Horszowski, a Polish boy pianist, who has trav- 
eled extensively and successfully, gave a recital with the 
following program: 


Gavotte et Variations ........0c ces ce cee ceeeeeneensenees Rameau 
Sonata, D minor, op. 31, NO. 2..csccesccesencesvusecs . Beethoven 
Impromptu, A flat, Op. 29.......eeeeeeeeeeeees bate coabx ...-Chopia 
Prelude, D flat, op. 28, Nu. 15...+++- eceuphheehsenneeanes Chopin 
Mazurka, B minor, op. 33, No. 4....++.eeeerereeeecceeeese Chopin 
Nocturme, D flat, op. 27, N2. 2.cccccsccccsccccccvccsccees Chopia 
Bolero, C major, Op. 19.2... .cccceccccscorcccsscecsccccees Chopin 
Caprices, op. 3, Nos. 1 and 2......... eee eeess Paganini-Schumann 
Marche Funebre ........cc0ses0008 adadtekeskoaenrs Mendelssohn 
PONE i cickddaccsccdivasarcancheuns eibneraseennamt Ole Olson 
Barcarolle, G mMimor.......ssccccrsccccececresensceses Rubinstein 
Mhapsodis, Mo. 8... ccccccvonsccccesssvccsvccsvessccesevecs Liszt 


New York has become very much accustomed to youth- 
ful musical prodigies, and even such an extraordinarily 
gifted child as Horszowski is not likely to create more 
than a passing ripple of interest here, and that chiefly among 
experts able to appreciate the phenomenon of mature mu- 
sical gifts in the brain of a boy. The public does not care 
for exhibitions by musical children, as it proved conclu 
sively in the case of Von Vecsey, the most wonderfully 
precocious infant virtuoso ever brought to New York. 

Horszowski need not worry about his oblique position 
in this country, for he possesses talents that seem to augur 
most brilliantly for his future when he shall have arrived 
at that age where he is supposed to cut his musical eye 
teeth. At the present time it should be chronicled, how- - 
ever, that he has a limpid, well modulated tone, clear, crisp 
technic, and a normal, dignified musical conception, free 
from the usual distressing affectations of juvenile vir 
tuosi. A large audience applauded Horszowski for what 
he is—a boy of ten or so with great musical and pianistic 
gifts, who should develop into a first class artist if early 
promise is as reliable as it was in the cases of Hofmann 
and Hegner. 


Musical Announcements in Providence. 
Provipvence, R. 1., December 29, 1906 
The Boston Symphony Orchestra, with Germaine 
Schnitzer as soloist, will present their second concert of 
the season at Infantry Hall on Tuesday evening next 


eS 


The Choral Society, of the Stewart Street Baptist 
Church, Franklin Wood, director, has begun rehearsal of 
Dr. Stainer’s “The Crucifixion.’ Harold S. Tripp, tenor, of 
Boston, and Percy L. Smith, bass, have been engaged to 
sing the solo parts. 

eS & 


The Arion Club presented “The Messiah” as an extra 
performance last Friday evening. The soloists were Mme 
Rider-Kelsey, soprano; Gertrude Edmands, contralto; Kelley 
Cole, tenor, and Frederic Martin, bass. They were all in 
good voice and sang admirably. This concert was given 
in response to numerous requests that had been made to 
Dr. Jordan, but it was not patronized in a deserving man- 
ner. Dr. Jordan deserves considerable credit for his will- 
ingness in trying to please the general public in matters 
of this kind. 

e & 

Harriot Eudora Barrows, of this city, was the soprano 
soloist at the Handel and Haydn performance of “The 
Messiah” on Christmas night at Symphony Hall, Boston 


Her performance was smooth and artistic and she re 
ceived a full share of the horors. 
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Mitwavuxes, Wis., December 20, 1906. 
The fourth recital of the Wisconsin Conservatory, Sat- 
urday evening, December 15, presented the following ex- 
cellent program : 


Toccata, in F, for Organ....... genkatensesecascedennevenses Bach 
Carleton Bullis. 

Sonata, op. 26, Andante con Variazioni...........+«. ..- Beethoven 
Miss E. Hoeck. 

Biba Beak cccccvccecccccccvccscdsoesccceccccestnsadecs Hofmann 
Nora Reinhard. 

The Magic Month of May........sssccesscscsccscccaveses Newton 
Dost Thou Know? .........cscecvereccceeecccserscecens Massenet 
Sadie K. Geraghty. 

Impromptu, Op. 90, NO, 3. ..-scsceccecsisecscccccccseesens Schubert 
Miss Lathrop 
Andante and Rondo Capriccioso........ ..-Mendelssohn 
Bessie Routt. 

A: Vaio. 08 Wet. oc csc ctecivetcdesedenccnensesecesescos Ingersu: 


GI, hv kacbnec cb accocccccasepeetsadoaqacesveuesnceee Liszt 


Meine Liebe ist griin...... jnb40 dG dad cade eveeyesbadars Brahn:s 
Air of Salome ............. 
Mrs. Latham. 

Comcerto, im G mimor.....cccccccccsdecccesscecccss Mendelsohn 
Molto Allegro con Fuoco, Andante, Presto. 

Minnie Ruhoff. 
Ungarische Taenze, Piano, Violin and Flute... 
Miss Marcan and Messrs. Wimsauer and Effinger. 


eed Se wise huRSN Oa etaee eee Massene! 


we eaeee Brahms 

Taking part in a long and varied program on the Sun- 
day afternoon following were: Erma Froemming, Frances 
Kleinstuber, Edna Campbell, Henrietta) Koch, Erma 
Meckleburg, Winifred Bowie, Louise Mosher, Alice Jorgen- 
son, Charles Vint, Alma Jorgenson, Elsa Luchsinger, W 
Frinke, E. Packman, Johanna Streissguth, Gladys Mc 
Kown, Alyda Hoge, Anna Hummel, Meta Maercker, Flor 
ence Reinke, Marie Fossing, Hermann Kollege, Messrs 
Kappelmann, Frinke, Gieseler and Bumbalek 

es & 

Carrie Seyfurth sang among other numbers at the last 
quarterly meeting of the College Endowment Association, 
Solveig’s song from the “Peer Gynt” suite of Grieg, Hugo 
Kaun’s “Zwei Straiisse” and “Du Meines Herzens Kroen 
lein,” Richard Strauss. 

 & 

Mrs. Guy Vevier-Williams has been visiting in New 
York during the last six weeks, and while there filled with 
much success the position of soprano soloist in the Ply- 
mouth Congregational Church of Brooklyn 

ce & 

A concert was given December 7 at Immanuel Presby 
terian Church by the Lyric Glee Club. It was well at 
tended, and the club sang with their usual finish and ani 
mation. Especial interest was felt in this performance 
of the club owing to the fact that Carl Haase acted as 
conductor in the absence of Mr. Protheroe, proving him 
self well qualified for the task. The soloists were Bessie 
Greenwood and Harry Meurer, both of whom gave much 
pleasure by their artistic work. “Love is the Wind,” by 
Alexander MacFayden, a young Milwaukee composer, was 
sung by Miss Greenwood, and “Ye Who Have Yearned 
Alone,” by Mr. Mcl’adyen, was rendered by Mr. Meurer 
Mr. Boston sang acceptably the solo part in a number by 
the club. Lewis A. Vantine gave a short organ recital pre 
ceding the concert, and Charles M. Lurvey acted as ac- 
companist for the club and the soloists. 

The program given by Bach's Symphony Orchestra on 
Sunday afternoon, December 9, was a request program, 
and because of its added interest and significance on that 
account we give it entire. The hall was literally “packed,” 
every available seat being taken and the audience was 
most enthusiastic and appreciative 


Mozart 
Wagner 


Overture, Marriage of Figaro. 
Prelude to Parsifal 


Traumerei ....... avg vadeaiy bbet sbeuvedcuds Schumann 
Silver Threads Among the Gold edveeas iad H. P. Danks 
Polonaise, from the Opera Mignon ..A. Thomas 
Overture to Robespierre. .. Litolft 


Sextet, from the Opera Lucia Donizetti 
Peer Gynt Suite.............4- ‘ Grieg 

Daybreak. 

Aasa’s Death. 

Anitra’s Dance. 

At the Hall of the Mountain King 
Overture, Tancred ..... 
Wedding of the Winds, Waitz 
Priest's March, from Athalia 


6 ceendes Rossini 
....Hall 
. Mendelssohn 


e @& 

The Milwaukee Maennerchor is keeping up its excellent 
plan, adopted two years ago, of presenting at each of its 
concerts one or more soloists of recognized ability and 
standing. Those chosen for the first concert of this season, 
the twenty-fifth in its history, were Marie White Long- 
man, contralto, and Dr. Louis Falk, of Chicago, organist 
Mrs. Longman possesses a very powerful voice of un 
usual range and of great dramatic power, a voice suited 
par excellence for oratorio and for compositions such as 
the von Léwe ballade, “Kénig Oluf,” which closed the 
first half of the program. Dr. Falk proved a master tech- 
nician at the organ and won a decided triumph with his 
numbers. The singing of the Maennerchor under Albert 
Kramer’s remarkably skillful leadership keeps up to the 


high standard of excellence now inseparably connected 
with the society. 
eS = 
The opening of the Jaffé String Quartet, composed of 


Willy L. Jaffé, first violin; Herman Kelbe, second 
violin; Albert Fink, viola, and Hugo Bach, ‘cello, 
given at the Atheneum December 10, was a _ de- 


cided success. The members of this new organization 
and Milwaukee music lovers are to be mutually congratu 
lated on the auspicious entrance into the field of chamber 
music of this excellent combination. The two quartets, 
Mozart E flat, No. 14, and Beethoven G major, op. 18, were 
both notably well rendered. It was intensely interesting to 
hear this earlier work of Beethoven placed in juxtapo- 
sition with the Mozart number. But if the work of the 
quartet as a whole was especially gratifying, so, too, was 
the solo playing of one of its members, Albert Fink, in 
the Saint-Saéns sonata for piano and violin, with that 
peerless accompanist, Hans Bruening, at the piano. This 
sonata was given a rendering that was positively captivat- 
ing, so perfectly was it done and so beautiful the com 
position itself. eS & 

[he second quartet evening of the Milwaukee String 
Quartet was given at the Atheneum this evening before 
the customarily small anti-Christmas audience, which, how 
ever, made its keen appreciation and enjoyment of the 
program clearly evident. The Beethoven B flat quartet, 
No. 6, from op. 18, was the first number, rendered in fine 
ensemble throughout. A pretty little minuet for strings, 
read from MS., was a graceful tribute to its composer 
Daniel Protheroe, who was to have been the soloist of 
the evening in a group of songs. Mr. Protheroe could not 
be present on account of illness, but his numbers were 
most acceptably supplied with solo numbers by Hugo Bach, 
‘cello, and Ralph Rowland, first violin, both of whom 
had to respond to encores. Though Alexandre Glazou 
now’s compositions are not unknown here, his novellettes 
op. 15, consisting of Alla Spagnuola, Interludium in modo 
untico, All’ Ungherese, Valse, and Orientale, were a most 
interesting group, original, spontaneous, spirited, keeping 
one all on the alert from beginning to end, and the quar 
tet put just enough abandon and dash into the rendition 
to bring these qualities out to striking advantage This 
work proved a happy climax to an excellent program 

= & 


Marie Schade, the accomplished Danish pianist, sh 


ywec 


herself in the concert of the 13th inst. at Conservatory 


Hall to be a mtusician of well grounded, scholarly technic, 


and of sterling qualities on the artistic side. The pro 
gram, in the first place, was a pleasing one because it pre 
sented new or seldom played works. The Beethoven op 


110, so unfrequently played because of its great difficulty, 


both technically and philosophically, was given a care 


fully thought out reading that had real instructional value. 


The group composed of Schumann, variations from sonata 


op. 14; Bach, allegro, from_toccata, in G minor; Guiraud, 


allegro de concert; Liszt, “Die Loreley,” 
was warmly received and cncored. 
tf & 

In a recital given in Merrill Hall, December 15, by Emil 

Liebling, the head of the music department of Milwaukee 
Downer College, the following program was given 


Prelude and Fugue, in A minor Bach- Liszt 
Variations, in G minor Handel 
Gavotte ee cone Niemann 
Etude and Spring Song ° Neupert 
Ende von Lied........... Schumann 
VaaRe acccvccescssscces as ' Chopin 
Melisande in the Wood cescese . ; : Goetz 


Afterwards Love ........+:. D’Hardelot 


Romance, op. 4! . ° Raff 
Fantaisie, Polonaise ‘ Raff 
Barcarolle, op. 27 suse Moszkowski 
Menuetto, op. 32 sae Moszkowski 
Etude, op. 34... ; iébaneecves Moszkow ski 


Two intervening song groups were rendered by Mrs. 
Pierron-Hartmann, mezzo-soprano, who has a very sweet 
and pleasing voice, and furthermore enunciates perfectly 
The French group of Reynaldo Hahn and Massenct were 
delightfully sung in that regard. 

eS & 

The Arion Club has announced the names of the quartet 
who will sing the solos in the coming performances of 
“The Messiah,” to be given December 27. This announc« 
ment arouses unusual interest, as this group of artists is a 
remarkably talented one. The names of the soloists are 
Mabelle Crawford-Welpton, contralto; Marie Stoddart, 
soprano; Reed Miller, tenor, and Tom Daniell, bass. 

FE. A. Stavrum 
Janesville. 

The accompanying programs for the fourth and fifth 
concerts of the Apollo Club given November 26 and Decem- 
ber 10 respectively, speak surpassing well for the work of 
this club. Both programs were a decided success 

PROGRAM, NOVEMBER 26 
(In charge of Mrs. John G. Rexford. 
Scherzo Fantastique ........0-scseesereneces  andeie coves Nicode 
Mrs. F. F. Lewis, Ada Pond. 
The Day is Done.............. ee 
Misses Burch, Treat, Peters and Josephine Treat 


valse impromptu, 


Songs— 
The Pine Tree. eeachee cddhh ecdeahbunat Salter 
A Little While ......... ee ey OP ae Salter 
a EE duwacdeecdedsdccccevenscecans Chadwick 


Mary Peck Thompson. 
Suite, for Violin and Piano, op. 44, two movements, Allegro 
Resoluto, Scherzo Vivace ..... Schuett 


: Ellen Crandall, Alberta Crandall 
Songs— 
Jeunes Fillettes _ 
Vous dansez Marquise 
Waldeszauber 


.-Old French 
-La Maire 


Herman 


Dong Cycle, Eliland 
Silent Woe. 
Frauenworth. 
Roses. 
Secret Greeting 
On the Shore of the La«e 
Child Voices 
Moonlight Night 
Dreams. 
Anathema 


Alexender von Fieclitz 


Resignation 
Miss Peters at the Pian 
Story read by Miss Carter 
Roy Carter 
The Rose Maiden 66 eens Cowen 
Mesdames Putnam, Kneff, Rexford, Miss Nott, Messrs. Tayler, 
Garbutt, Van Pool, Adkins 
PROGRAM, DECEMBER 10 
(In charge of J. S. Taylor.) 
The Star of Love B j 


Bridal Chorus, from 


Lotus Male Quartet 


Carmena ‘ .»-H. Lane-Wilsen 


Bessie Burch, Josephine Treat 
O, Had I Jubal’s Lyre 


? ee Handel 
My Love's An Arbutus . +. Stanford 
Nymphs and Shepherds Purcell 


Lilian French-Read 

Carnival Scenes . 
Preamble, Valse Noble, ( ette, Chopin 
ini, Pause, Marche des DD lbundier, 


Schumann 
Reconnoissance, Pagan 
utre les Philistines 
Anne Slaymaker 

Techaikowsky 
Lillian French-Read 
Nellie Gray Arr, West 


Lotus Male Quartet 


My Lover is a Weaver . Hildach 
Songs My Mother Taught Me Dvor bk 
Impatience Schubts: 
Secrecy ‘ Wulf 
Lillian French-Read 
The Horn Flegier 
Irish Weavin’ Song Airlie Dix 
( G. Paris 
Cinderella, a Cantata for Women's Voices Abt 


Sopranos, Mrs. Rexford, Mrs. Kneff, Miss Pond, Miss Burch. Miss 
Woodman; altos, Mrs. Putnam, Mrs. Clark, Mrs. Tayl rt, Mre. Roes 
ling, Miss Treat, Miss Nott 
Reader, Mrs. J. F. Pember 


J. S. Taylor, Cond mpanists, Ada Pond, Pear! Peters 
Beloit. 
lhe month of November was a busy one for the musical 
people of Beloit. The Treble Clef gave an interesting con 
cert, of which the program follows Che most notable 
feature of this concert was the playing of Schumanr 


Carnival” by Annie Slaymaker, who is a conscientious 


worker and student of promise 


Concerto, of 


Miss Kneller, Miss Crof 
I Re Sung ce Wate ' 
Miss Roa ne 
Three Flow Songs 
The ¢ t Mrs. H. H. H. Beach 
Ihe Y w Daisy Mrs. H. H. A. Beach 
The Bluet Mrs. H. H. A. Beach 
Ireble Clef 
Carniva ochumann 
Preamble, Pierrot \rlequin, Valse Nobile, Eusebius, Floresta 
Coquette, Replique, Chiarina, Ct mn, Reconnaissance, Pantalon et 
Colombines, Va \iemande, Paganini, Panse, March des Davids 
buendler 
Miss Slaymaker 
The Night Has a Lyre of Gold «+ e+ Whelpley 
An Afghan Love Song Morgan 
Miss Benney 
Whistling S: The Daisy Polka Arditi 
Paul Fairchild 
Song Cycle, Eliland -».- Von Fielitz 


Mr. Ball 
Good Night Goldberg 
Treble Clef 
Director, Rowland FE. Leach Accompanist, Mrs. J. C. Rood 
Arrangement f Program, Miss Pollock, Miss Royce 


ec 


Louise E. Rood, soprano, gave a song recital in Memorial 


Hall recently. Her singing was artistic, her rendition of 


“Rejoice Greatly,” from “The Messiah,” being worthy of 
praise. She was abiy assisted by Ella Kneller, pianist 
ft 

Rejoice Greatly, Messiah Handel 
Prelude and Fugue, in B flat (No. 21, Peters) Ba 
Du bist dive Ruh........... Résbasdéacées Schubert 
Auf dem Wasser zu Singen. : Schubert 
Hark! Hark! the Lark!...... Anve Schuber 
Sonata, op. 2, No. 1 (first movement) Reet! 
Shouggic, Shou My Bairnic Hens 
Nymphs and Shepherds ... Pur 
They Say ene P Alberto Randegge 
With Sweet Lavender, from New England Idyls MacDowell! 
Indian Idyl, from New England Idyls M ac Dowe 
The Joy of Autumn, from New England Idyis Mac Dowel! 
April Morn ..... : , Robt. Bartte 


“The Messiah” was given December 12 by the College 
Musical Association, the soloists being Ruby Garlich 


ad 
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soprano; Richard Moore, tenor; Maurice Rowell, bass, all 
of Beloit; and Jennie F. W. Johnson, contralto, of Chi- 
cago. The latter possesses a large and beautiful voice, 
and her singing was greatly enjoyed. Rowland E. Leach 
was concertmaster, Ethel Stowe accompanist, and Walter 
Allen organist. 
 & 

The Girls’ Glee Club of Beloit College did very good 
work at the last concert. The program follows: 
Cupid’s Lottery ..... eee 


Schubert 


Serenade : 

Quartet 

Reading, The Night Run of the Overland.................-.-.Peake 
Miss McBride 


Solo, Love’s Entreaty . sepearne Hawley 
Miss Eustis 
The Night Has a Thousand Eyes ... Rogers 
Ebb and Flow penceveseeccvceaesetetessrennan King 
Glee Club 
Sleep Time, Ma Honey , otutsatie . Howells 
Glee ( b 
Solo, Nymphs and Faun Jemberg 
Miss Garlick 
Legends ‘ . WTTTITT ITT Mohring 
The Criss-Cross Baby , ‘ ccesecceeeen _—_— 
Qluarte 
Reading, The Mustard Plaster.....--cssseceeseeeees .... Fielding 
Miss McBride 
The Message rT ° ce neeeeeeses -Goldmark 


Glee Club 


Madison. 

(he Sixty-third Student Recital of the University of 
Wisconsin School of Music was given by pupils of Miss 
Regan and Mr. Bredin on December 13. The program 
rendered was: 

t ; Beethoven 


Anna Rueth. 


Sonata, o 13 (first moven 


Toreador Song openecnesteee? » reciaaeeas Couchois 
Franklin Horstmeier. 
Murmuring Zephyrs . , eR Abbo000s ba eeeeceueen Jensen 
Flora Gilman. 
Bridal Procession ....cescrccccesesccsccesccveceesveseseons Grieg 
Vinnie Anderson. 
The Bird and the Rose. Tr sceowee . Horrocks 


Mrs. Howard L. Terry. 


Hark! Hark! the Lark! . Schubert- Liszt 


September ccseoese . Charlton 


Invitation to the Dance.... 


Concert in © minor. 


Frank Waller. 
Orchestra parts on second piano by Miss Regan, 
E. A. STavrumM. 


Clarence Eddy's Canadian Tour. 
Clarence Eddy left New York three weeks ago for the 
West, and after giving organ recitals in Brockvillx and 
Ottawa, Can., and Hancock and Calumet, Mich., and 





Minneapolis, Minn., proceeded to Calgary, in Alberta, Can. 
En route he was snowbound for fifty-eight hours and had 
nothing to eat for an entire day. The snow was banked 
along the railway track higher than the cars. The organ- 
ist was subjected to many hardships, and his experience in 


the frozen regions of the Northwest long will be remem- 
bered. Despite these evil meteorological conditions, how- 
ever, Mr. Eddy enjoyed a large measure of success. In 
Calgary, a thrifty city of 20,000 inhabitants, he played a 
new three-manual organ, nade by the Kahn-Warren Com- 
The following day he played a 


pany, to a large audience 


fe manual organ, made by Casavant Brothers. These 
instruments, declares the organist, are equal to any organs 
] er played 
On his way from Canada to New York Mr. Eddy played 
Sunday night in Convention Hall, Buffalo, to an immense 
Next week Mr. Eddy will start South on a long tour, 
which has been booked for him by Haense!l & Jones 
Criticisms of his recent appearances at Halifax, N. S., 


and Easton, Pa., are as follows 


wn way organ music has a place second to no other form 


f musical expression, and the music lovers of this city do not have 
frequent enough opportunities of enjoying it. There are many fine 
instruments among the churches, but they are as a rule used only 


on Sundays, and then for little else than accompaniment to the 
voice, so that but small opportunity is afforded of showing of what 
beautiful music they are capable. The people of Park Street Church 
are therefore to be commended for their happy thought in giving a 
week day recital, and their enterprise in bringing a musician of the 


eminence of Mr. Eddy. The church was well filled. The program 
was well selected to display the various capabilities of the instru- 
ment. One thing in particular was noticeable: one of the undoubted 


defects, or rather dangers, of the organ is that it is so perfect a 
machine for the production of musical sound that it is difficult to 
prevent its music having a somewhat mechanical character. Of this 
there was absolutely no trace in Mr. Eddy’s playing. In delicacy, 
variety and expression it had all the charm of a good orchestra, 
to which a further resemblance was added by his skillful use and 
blending of the various stops. Throughout it was a musical treat of 
a high order.—Halifax, N. S., Evening Mail 

Mr. Eddy is a recognized master of his instrument. Park Street 
Church organ, which was but newly installed last year and is a very 
sweet toned instrument, gave him good scope for the display of his 
powers. It was a rare treat, for Halifax people have in general very 
little chance to hear to talented a musician and so skillful an or- 
ganist. Mr. Eddy has no mannerisms, but plays with the convic- 


tion of a master. He has made the organ a life study, and this is 
abundantly evident in his playing. The second number, consisting of 
a minuet and a gavotta, were much enjoyed, as was also the “Cur- 
few,” and in every selection he was heartily applauded. In several 
of the selections Mr, Eddy’s manual and pedal technic was enor- 
mous. In Guilmant’s fifth sonata, which was dedicated to Mr. 
Eddy, we heard him at his best. It was really fine playing, and his 
finger technic, pedaling, register and conception were alike mag- 
nificent.—Acadian Recorder, Halifax, N. S. 





Che audience sat spellbound through the “Pilgrims’ Chorus” and 
burst into rapturous applause at its conclusion. Some critics have 
told us that Wagner’s operas had no more music about them than the 
medley of sounds that rises from a boiler shop in full operation. 
The conclusion is different on hearing Mr. Eddy’s rendition on the 
organ of the chorus from “Tannhauser,”” which, by the way, is ar- 
ranged by himself, to an evident gain in coloring. Mr. Eddy im- 
presses his art upon listener and observer in every touch and move. 
He has the spirituelle look of one of the patriarchs. His personality 
seems to glow at the organ, and the music as drawn from the organ 
last night was smooth and soothing in effect. In technic Mr. Eddy 
was pleasing, a marvel to the laity, and a revelation to the enlight- 
ened. 

“Am Meer,” another arrangement of Eddy’s, by Schubert; Guil- 
mant’s “Lamentation” and Horsman’s “Curfew” were other striking 
organ numbers. Grace Morei Eddy’s contralto of pleasing quality 
and tone was heard to advantage. The grand air de Salome from 
“Herodiade” gave it range, and an encore was demanded of her 
second number, the slumber song with which she responded com- 
pleting a very good impression.—Easton, Pa., Daily Argus. 





Mr. Eddy proved his mastery of the organ at every point. His 
handling of manuals, stops and pedals was wonderful and his technic 
and versatility unsurpassed. His selections were of the highest type, 
and from Bach's famous toccata in F major to the new “Triumphal 
March,” by Alfred Hollins, it was a revelation of the possibilities 
of a modern pipe organ in the hands of the acknowledged leader 
among the concert organists of America. Mr. Eddy’s arrangement 
of Schubert’s “Am Meer” and of the beautiful “Pilgrims’ Chorus” 
of Wagner, were delightful, and Bartlett's suite in C major, and 
“Lamentation,” by Guilmant, were rendered with the highest kind of 
art.—Easton, Pa., Daily Express. 


Below are some recent press notices: 


A large assemblage of music lovers heard the twenty-second free 
organ concert at Convention Hall yesterday afternoon. It was given 
by Clarence Eddy, well known as one of the most eminent Amer- 
ican concert organists. His program was an excellent one, includ- 
ing standard selections from Bach, Schubert, Wagner, Whiting, Guil- 
mant and a new triumphal march by Alfred Hollins, the famous 
blind composer, and organist of St. George’s Free Church, Edin- 
burgh. Mr. Eddy also gave new productions by American composers, 
including a splendid suite in C major, by Homer N. Bartlett; 
“Wedding Chimes,” by Lucien G, Chaffin, formerly of Buffalo, now 
of New York, and “The Curfew,” by Edward I. Horsman, also of 
New York, the musical critic of the Herald. Mr, Chaffin’s compe- 
sition is especially pleasing and effective. The entire program was 
played in the veteran organist’s usual brilliant style, and was greatly 
enjoyed.—-Commercial, Buffalo, N. Y. 





The inaugural recital on the new organ at the First Reformed 
Church, given on Tuesday evening by Clarence Eddy, the well 
known concert organist, was an occasion of rare musical enjoyment. 
The audience was a large and appreciative one and the recital was 
one of the most brilliant and finished ever given in Easton. Mr. 
Eddy admirably demonstrated the wonderful possibilities of the new 
instrument, and in making out the program it was evident that the 
numbers were chosen which would give the most possible variety. 

The first selection, Bach’s toccatg in F major, gave Mr. Eddy an 
opportunity to show the pedal movements and combinations of the 
organ. In every number on the program his work was of the 
highest order and created much favorable comment. His rendition 
of the “Pilgrims’ Chorus” from Wagner's “Tannhaduser,” with its 
soft introductory passages and succeeding loud swelling strains was 
undoubtedly the artistic gem of the evening. In addition to the de- 
lightful playing of Mr. Eddy, the program included solos by his wife, 
Mrs. Grace Morei Eddy, contralto, and by Howell S. Zulick, of 
Philadelphia, tenor.—Free Press, Erie, Pa. 


MUSIC IN DETROIT. 
Derrort, Mich., December 27, 1906. 

During the month of December four concerts of unusual 
merit were provided for the edification of our music lov- 
ers. Alexander Petschnikoff, violinist, appeared on the 
4th inst. under the auspices of the Tuesday Musicale 
Saint-Saéns appeared on the 12th in a piano recital and 
was assisted by Henry Ern, violinist. The following even- 
ing Emma Eames gave a song recital at Harmonie Hall, 
while on the same evening Charlotte Maconda appeared as 
soloist with a local orchestra at Light Guard Armory. On 
the r4th the Church Choral Society, under the direction of 
Frederick Alexander, gave its first concert of the season, 
assisted by Julian Walker, basso. 

Christmas was generally observed by special musical 
services in the churches Sunday, December 23. The num- 
ber of attractive services arranged makes it impossible to 
go into detail. At the Jefferson Avenue Presbyterian 
Church the Christmas program will be given next Sunday, 
December 30. At that time George B. Nevin’s delightfully 
melodious cantata, “Adoration,” will be given by the choir, 
consisting of Mrs. Frederic W. Brown, Mrs. C. A. Parker, 
Charles A. Parker, Dr. Francis H. Greusel, director. 
They will be assisted by Mabel Gray, Winifred Parker, 
Frederick Sevald, Allan Wallace and the Young People’s 
Choral Society. Anton Dailey is the organist. 

The Cornell Glee, Banjo and Mandolin Clubs will give 
a concert at Harmonie Hall this evening. a 











Rudolph Ganz Arrives. 
Mr. and Mrs. Rudolph Ganz arrived from Europe early 
this week, and after spending a few hours in this city, 
resumed their journey to Chicago. 


MUSIC IN CINCINNATI. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, December 29, 1906. 


A well constructed program, with psychological sequence 
and a dash of romantic idealism, was prominent in yester- 
days’s third symphony concert, in Music Hall and in spite 
of its length it was uncommonly pleasing and interesting. 
It was the first time during the present season that the 
divisions worked so harmoniously together, with an excel- 
lence of ensemble and tone blending that did not empha- 
size one above the other, but held them all in equal balance 
and merit. While the unfinished symphony of Schubert is 
familiar to Cincinnati concert goers, it is a work of such 
transcending genius that its repetition does not occur often 
enough. Perhaps no other symphony that was ever written 
is so naturally and spontaneously worked out to the under- 
lying musical thought. It seems to reflect the very char- 
acter and soul embodiment of Schubert himself. Mr. Van 
der Stucken gave it as a labor of love—as one who has 
studied Schubert and has fully comprehended the depth 
of his ideality. 

With the orchestra in the best of form he succeeded in 
giving the symphony a reading—broad, soulful, sympa- 
thetic—one that would challenge the competition of any 
previous performance. The dynamic contrasts in the first 
movement were imposingly sustained. Noteworthy was the 
beautiful solo by the ‘cellos in the exquisite second theme, 
which is generally conceded to be one of the most inspired 
melodies ever written. In the second movement the ex- 
pression of mood and manner was given with striking 
fidelity to the sentiment. The coloring so natural to Schu- 
bert’s tone poem was put on with an artistic brush. The 
sweetness and mellowness of the woodwind deserve special 
mention, for it enters so largely into the fabric of the com- 
position. 

While Schubert's idealism appealed to the classic taste, 
there was a modern idealism realized in the tone poem 
“En Saga,” by Jean Sibelius, that was delightfully novel 
and refreshing. In its reading the orchestra did itself 
proud, while Mr. Van der Stucken’s conception was lofty 
and highly poetic. The tone poem itself is a real chapter 
from Finland's sad and unhappy history. A _ vein of 
national sorrow and tribulation seems to run through the 
entire composition, but it is so ingeniously and almost 
mystically wrought that it never tires by sameness. On 
the contrary, it pulsates with life and interest from the 
beginning to the close. The orchestra gave its historic mes- 
sage a forceful interpretation, with fine gradations of light 
and shade—a very climax of subtle effect being secured at 
the close. 

The opening number—Handel overture, D major— 
adapted for modern orchestra by Franz Wueliner, was 
given with its inherent majesty and pomp, so well fitted to 
the splendor of the old English courts. The concert closed 
with the Karl Mueller-Berghaus arrangement of Liszt's 
polonaise No, 2, which was given with splendid crescendos 
and towering climaxes. 

Francis Macmillen, violinist, who played the Mendels- 
sohn concerto with orchestra, and as a solo group a 
romance by Sinding and Paganini’s “Hexentanz,” covered 
himself with glory. 
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The performance on Christmas night of “The Messiah,” 
in Music Hall, made local history. Not since the Christ- 
mas season of 1890, sixteen years ago, had it been given 
under the auspices of the Music Festival Association, 
whereas before that time it was customary to give it an- 
nually, or at least at frequent periods. Its resumption this 
year by this same association therefore marked an event 
in the musical history of this city. From another stand- 
point its resumption was noteworthy, because, under the 
direction of Mr. Van der Stucken, it was presented in 
somewhat different shape than in previous years. 

Aside from the usual “cuts” made in the concert per- 
formance of Handel's oratorio, it must have been appall- 
ing to some of the old timers in the audience that the 
entire chorus, “All We, Like Sheep,” was outlined. Mr. 
Van der Stucken did it all with design and with that ap- 
propriation of generous liberty which seems to be the priv- 
ilege of the great modern conductors and musicians of 
the present day. The object was to establish unity in the 
different parts of the work, the subject being divided as 
follows: First, the promise of the Reedemer; secondly, 
His advent and birth; thirdly, His suffering and cruci- 
fixion; fourthly, His resurrection and glorification in the 
preaching of the Gospel. In order to harmonize the two 
first parts of the promise and birth the better he took the 
connecting instrumental part—the “Pastoral Symphony”— 
in a faster tempo than the conventional one. In the chorus 
work Mr, Van der Stucken supported the main body— 
consisting of some 225 voices, with a solo chorus of forty- 
three—and thus secured a variety of expression and tone 
color which it would have been impossible to obtain other- 
wise. With this material in hand—not great in numbers, 
but superb in quality—a result was achieved that reached 
a high ideal. Without going into any comparisons it may 
be safely said that it would be difficult to equal such a 
(performance by any records of the past. Not orce did 
My. Van der Stucken disturb the unity and inspired beauty 
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of the oratorio. From beginning to end it never ceased 
to be a solemn religious majesty of music—something like 
Handel himself would have conceived in its performance. 
Perhaps the chorus asserted its best powers in the “Behold, 
the Lamb of God.” The tone blending, expression and 
quality were indeed marvelous. But in the difficult fugues, 
too, such as “Behold and See If There Be Any Sorrow,” 
and the final “Amen,” the chorus maintained a clearness 
in the phrasing and certainty in the attack that was con- 
vincing. The solo and chorus, “For Unto Us a 
Child Is Born,” swept on with beautiful crescendos to a 
genuine climax. No one, excepting he made a close study 
of the Scriptural text and became imbued with its mean- 
ing, could have placed such telling emphasis and accents 
as did Mr. Van der Stucken in his interpretation. The 
“Hallelujah” chorus was given with overwhelming verve, 
precision and towering climax. At its close, and at the 
close of several chorus numbers, Mr. Van der Stucken 
and the chorus and orchestra were given an ovation by 
the audience. 

The Symphony Orchestra was entirely in keeping with 
the excellence of the chorus work—giving a sympathetic, 
uplifting support to the oratorio. Both the overture and 
“Pastoral Symphony” were beautifully played. The organ 
parts were played with much taste and skill by Adolph H. 
Stadermann, and the other accompaniments supplied 
artistically by Mrs. Tyler Plogstedt. 

A high meed of praise is deserved by the quartet of solo- 
ists—Mrs. Viola Waterhouse, soprano; Mrs. Taylor-Jones, 
contralto; Evan Williams, tenor, and Herbert Witherspoon. 
Mr. Williams sustained himself as a consummate artist in 
the opening aria, and particularly in the recitative and aria 
“Behold and See,” as well as the last, “Thou Shalt Break 
Them.” 

He understands the value of making his English under- 
stood and his enunciation is perfect. Besides, he sang with 
the true oratorio spirit and with marvelous breadth and 
tenderness. Mrs. Taylor Jones sang with the deepest of 
feeling-—with simplicity and sincerity. Her aria, “He Was 
Despised,” was like an inspiration from the sanctuary— 
pure in sentiment and rich and soulful in expression. Mrs. 
Waterhouse has a voice of carrying power and absolute 
purity, but she emphasizes too strongly and lacks the re- 
ligious conviction and emotional temperament in her inter- 
pretation. Mr. Witherspoon sustained himself as a won- 
derful artist in all his work—especially in the trumpet aria 
-—the trumpet solo being finely executed by Ferdinand 
Weiss, of the orchestra. 
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Mrs, McAlpin will present her class in an operatic and 
dramatic recital the second week in January. Easter week 
she will produce the dramatic students in “A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” by Shakespeare, with the musical setting 
by Mendelssohn. Mrs. McAlpin has designed the forty 
costumes, and is busy selecting the stage equipments and 
electrical effects. 
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Emil Wiegand, violinist, will give a recital 
evening, January 17. He will have the assistance of Louis 
Waldemar Sprague, pianist, a pupil of Hans von Bilow 

J. A. Homan 


hursday 


VIENNA. 


Vienna, December 16, 1906 
This has been a month weighted heavily with Von 
Dohnanyi, Pugno, Karl Klein, Emil Sauer, Leopold Go- 
dowsky and two’ notable Schumann memorial concerts. 
Von Dohnanyi began, Monday evening, with the Liszt 
B minor sonata 
ened, which gave the more prominence to the tempera 
mental side of his playing. Temperament is certainly a 
Dohnanyi quality. And throughout his interpretation was 
never wearying, always delightful and poetic. The Liszt 
sonata was given with genuine dramatic feeling. The 
Brahms numbers were the E major intermezzo, B minor 
capriccio, and the E major rhapsody. The audience was 
delighted with the seldom heard C major sonata. The last 
number was the Schumann “Carneval.” The hall was 
crowded. Dohnanyi reappears on the 29th and will play 
his “Winterreigen.” 


He was indisposed and somewhat weak- 


Ge = 
The Vienna Concert Verein paid magnificent homage to 
Schumann. The great Robert Schumann is gone now fifty 
years. The homage was befitting. Ferdinand Léwe di- 
rected and Raoul Pugno was the soloist. Two evenings 
were dedicated, the first devoted to symphonies, the sec- 
ond to songs. The Verein orchestra is not of the best, 
but Léwe does wonders with it The works were well 
chosen, being the great second symphony with the horns, 
the D minor symphony and the A minor piano concerto. 
The genial and popular Pugno felt honored and was buoy- 
antly enthusiastic. He was in good form and played with 
spirit. His delicately rounded technic is well suited to the 
beautiful concerto with its ‘swiftness and enchanting airs 
Pugno responded to encores with a Schumann “Nacht- 

stiick.” ft <2 
The next evening, in the smaller Verein Hall, the society 
gave a Schumann “Lieber Abend.” The soloists were 


Ludwig Hess and Clara Rahn, with Director Léwe at the 
piano. Among the sixteen songs were “Mit Myrthen und 
Rosen,” “In der Fremde,” “Der Arme Peter,” “Inter- 
mezzo,’ “Der Hidalgo.” Léwe contributed also the C 
major fantasia. The affair was well attended. The audi- 
ences of both evenings were appreciative and showed their 
warm feeling for Schumann and his music. 
es 

Schumann’s “Das Paradies und die Peri” will be pre 

sented next Monday 
eS = 

For a stranger, Kar! Klein, the young American violin 
ist, was greeted by rather a large audience in the Music 
Verein Hall Thursday evening. His “taking” manners 
and a personality which we find reflected in his playing 
delighted his listeners. He has temperament and the other 
makings of a great violinist. His program was ambitious 
the Bach E major concerto, Brahms’ D major concerto 
and Lalo’s Spanish symphony. Throughout his beautiful 
singing tone was a distinct feature. 
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Emil Sauer received a rare sort of ovation at his recital 
Friday. He was forced to play encores long before the 
finish of the program. The Music Verein was crowded 
Che program aided him in displaying his tremendous tech 
nical powers, it being composed of the Bach D minor or 
gan concerto, Sauer’s own first sonata, the Schumann 
“Carneval,” Chopin's G minor ballad and Liszt's “Don Juan” 
fantasia. The enthusiastic reception attests to the popu- 
larity of Sauer in Vienna, where for years he has taught 
the highest pianist class of the Imperial Conservatory. 

ec 

Another giant, Leopold Godowsky, appeared before an- 
other large audience in Music Verein Hall on Saturday 
Godowsky always has large audiences and always receives 
enthusiastic ovations in Vienna. 

His program certainly did not lack in variety. In be 
ginning the set of Rameau pieces he made one forget his 
technical powers. Instead of pounding the Brahms rhap 
sody, op. 119, No. 4, he gave it with breadth of style and 
restraint. Godowsky delights in difficulties, as was proved 
by his own arrangement of Henselt’s “If I Were a Bird” 
and the paraphrase of Strauss’ “Artist Life.” Other num- 
bers were the seldom heard Beethoven sonata, op. 81; 
Chopin’s B minor sonata and some Scriabine etudes. The 
features of Godowsky’s art are his technical powers, his 
restraint of them, and his full, round tone. 
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On account of the Sauer and Godowsky recitals, I was 
unable to hear Alberto Jonas, who appeared in Ehrbar 
Hall on the 23d, and Von Dohnanyi, who, as soloist of 
the Pfitzner Quartet, participated in the Mozart B major 
trio (in Bésendorfer Hall). Both enjoyed distinguished 
successes 

Laufman de Harrack, a native of Cleveland, Ohio, who 
has been abroad studying music in Berlin and Vienna for 
several years past, who has also become known to the 
music loving public through several songs of his composi 
tion, which show great talent and have been sung re 
peatedly in public, has just returned to the Austrian capital 
Balkan 


' 
recitais im 


after a most successful concert tournée in the 
States. Mr. de 


various cities of Europe have been noticed in 


Harrack's successful piano 
American 
journalism, musical and otherwise. His last tour Mr. dé 
Harrack undertook in the company of Mme. Bacz-Marhi, 
1 singer of Continental fame. Here are two recent ex 
cerpts from leading papers of Belgrade, the Servian capital, 
after the concert given in that city by the above mentioned 
artists 

The Srpska Zastava says 
joyed a rare treat yesterday 
man de Harrack, the latter a well known 


“Lovers of genuine art en 
Mme. Bacz-Marli and Lauf 
American pian 
ist, stopped here on their way to Constantinople yesterday 
and gave us samples of their art calculated to satisfy the 
most severe of critics. The program was classical. Mr 
de Harrack’s brilliant technic, coupled with the most deli- 
cate expression, met with enthusiastic appreciation, and 
Mme. Bacz-Marli’s 
manages with the utmost skill, showed that she fully 
deserves her reputation. The Koloratz Music Hall, where 
the concert took place, was crowded to its utmost capacity, 
and a distinguished audience thoroughly enjoyed the ar 
tistic performance 
ander, of Servia, was noticeable as an attentive listener 


sweet and pliant voice, which she 


Among those present, Prince Alex 


The artists would fill a general desire were they to ar 
range for a second concert in our city, where good music 
is greatly appreciated. They may well be satisfied with 
their success.” 

The’ Vecernje Nevoszi writes: “With the appearance 
last Saturday of the singer, Mme. Bacz-Marli and the 
American piano virtuoso, Laufman de Harrack, the con- 
cert season was initiated in the happiest manner. The 
large and distinguished audience that filled every bit of 
available seating and standing space in the vast Koloratz 
Music Hal! followed the performance of the two artists 
with the deepest attention, and a storm of applause broke 
forth at the close of each number. Prince Alexander was 
present as representative of his father, King Peter of 
Servia M. Marviw Gropzinsxy 


SYRACUSE. 
gi0 Noxon Srreer i 
Syracuse, N. Y., December 28, 1906. } 

The Syracuse Music Festival Chorus, assisted by the 
Syracuse Symphony Orchestra and a quartet of out of 
town soloists, gave a commendable performance of “The 
Messiah” at the Wieting last evening. The audience was 
of a size to encourage the festival directors to make the 
Christmas presentation of Handel’s masterpiece an annual 
event. The greatest praise for the artistic success of th« 
concert is directly due to the chorus and its efficient direc- 
tor, Tom Ward. | doubt whether the chorus has ever 
sung with such good tone quality and accurate technical 
execution as it did last night. There were times, notably 
in “His Yoke is Easy” and “Lift Up Your Heads, 
the singers did not pay strict attention to the beat, and the 
result was heavy. Aside from this lack of dash and 
buoyancy in these two choruses the work was excellent 
In the “Hallelujah Chorus” and “Surely He Hath Borne 
Our Griefs” the attacks were nearly perfect, while the 
nuances of volume and color were admirably brought out 
When each singer in the chorus strives for more verve and 
spirit the 1907 chorus will undoubtedly be “the best ever.’ 
Che orchestra made its second public appearance at this 
concert. While not at all times sure of their parts, and 
apparently unfamiliar with accompanying, the work was 
promising. When these men have more opportunities for 
rehearsal and greater experience in the varied kinds of or- 


when 


chestral playing, the Syracuse public will hear music that 
will be worth while 
bound to spring from it if only the proper encouragement 
and support is given. 

ro the soloists also words of thanks and praise are due 


The nucleus is there and results are 


Adah Campbell Hussey, the contralto, easily carried off 
the honors. Hers is one of those rich, lucious, sympathetic 
voices which are as rare as they are beautiful. Miss Hus 
sey sang with perfect vocal control and with abundance 
of deep, religious fervor. Her singing of “He Was De- 
spised and Rejected” we will not soon forget. Alice Mer 
ritt Cochran has a soprano voice of much beauty. Her 
style and technical equipment marked her as a singer of 
Know That My Re 
deemer Liveth” were sung with deep feeling and fluency 
tenor, William E. Wegener, and the 
Knowles, impressed by their 


ability. “Rejoice Greatly” and “I 


and power Phe 
bass, John L 
feeling and musicianship rather than by the natural quality 


sincerity and 


of their voices 


ce & 
rhe music event of the past week was the piano recital 
by Louis Baker Phillips, at Crouse College. Mr. Phillips 


gave a highly satisfactory exhibition of the well schooled 
pianist, with more temperament than is expected of a 


professor at the university. The pianist played as his first 


number, the Beethoven sonata in C minor \ Brahms 
ballade and a prelude by Stojowski followed. Many ad 
mitted that the gems of the program were the Chopin 
‘Berceuse,” and a Chopin impromptu. The Rubinsteii 
“Staccato Etude,” was played at tremendous speed. Th: 
program closed with brilliant performances of the Liszt 


etude in B flat, and the stirring polonaise in E major 


Mrs. William Berwald, soprar sang “Elsa's Dream 
from “Lohengrin,” and a group of songs by Mr. Phillip 
Merza,”’ Thou'rt Like Unto a_ Love Flower ind 
‘Spring.” The singer displayed a voice of fine lyric qual 
ity, and much taste and skill in her vocalization Mr 
Phillips’ songs are notable for their melo 
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H. Morton Adkins, baritone at the First Baptist Church 
and an instructor in the College of Fine Arts at th 
university, gave a recital at Crouse College recently Mr 
Adkins has a pleasing, well controlled voice of good range 
and power. Since his last appearance his voice has taken 
on a greater solidity and more mature development. With 


out seeming too mechanical, Mr. Adkins gave very close 
attention to the details of his interpretations and showed 
that artistically nd vocally he was well equipped In 
the Italian, German and French songs he displayed e¢ jual 
facility 
Harry 


singer by his inspiring accompaniments. Mr 


his enunciation at all times was also noteworthy) 
Leonard Vibbard gave material assistance to the 
Adkins’ pre 
gram appeared in this column last week 

ft 
eonard Vibbard. at Crou 
College, attracted a large audience 
Vibbard 


program in an artistic manner In 


[he organ recital of Harry | 


Professor presented an artistically arranged 
reviewing one of this 
organist’s recitals one forgets the means in the contemp!l 
tion of the ends. An ardent devotee to his instrument an 
a musician of maturity and long experience, he makes 
every note have meaning and charm. The individuality 
evident in each phrase marks Professor Vibbard as a 
purely subjective player 

Few organists would attempt putting on their programs 
in this city a work of the length and scope of the “Sonata 
on the Ninety-fourth Psalm,” by Reubke. The prolonged 
applause which greeted this number testified in a con 
clusive manner to the ability of the performer. The great 


range of color, manner of development and the technic 
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shown in its execution made this work in the hands of 
Professor Vibbard a great symphony. His treatment of it 
was thoroughly orchestral. Rarely has such masterful 
playing been heard in this city. The other numbers were 
also well played but they were somewhat overshadowed 
by the Reubke number. A new song, still in manuscript, 
by Albert K. Mack, was sung by Irene Hichborn Foster, 
soprano. Mr. Mack has called the work “The Song of the 
Shulamite.” In nature and development it is somewhat 
Wagnerian. Much talent and some very good ideas are 
It will prove an effective number for 
sopranos in recital work. Miss Foster showed herself to 
be a capable vocalist in this and in a group of songs later 
in the evening. Since coming to Syracuse her voice has 
taken on a new beauty and smoothness. Miss Foster 
should be heard more frequently 
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shown in the song 


[here is an opening for a good contralto at the First 
Presbyterian Church in this city for next season. Marie 
Lindermer Davis, for several years contralto at this church, 


en studying in Europe for the past year and writes 
to Syracuse friends that her teachers have advised her to 
sing soprano parts hereafter. Mrs. Davis has always had 
a voice of great range but has made use of her lower 


" almost exclusively. She is expected in Syracuse 
»bout the middle of this month 
Mrs. John A. Nichols, Jr., William Alexander Snyder 
| Richard Grant Calthrop will remain at the First Pres- 
Blanch Atherly Calthrop, of 743 South 
Crouse avenue, is the organist 


4 
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byterian next year 


— 
>. Eaton arranged an interesting program for the 

Morning Musical’s recital last Wednesday morning. 

ft 
Good news has been given out by the directors of the 
Music Festival Association. Walter Damrosch and the 
New York Symphony Orchestra and Madame Sembrich 
have already been engaged for the 1907 festival. A num- 
ber of other prominent soloists are being negotiated with. 
probable dates are May 6, 7 and 8. Saint-Saéns’ 
mson and Delilah” and the “Stabat Mater” will be two 
choral works to be presented. A symphony con 
cert and a concert devoted to the works of Wagner will 
features 

ew orchestra and better soloists should create new 
t in the coming festival and should make the finan 
cial su certain. The directors have shown good judg- 
far and there is no reason why the 1907 festival 
Director Ward is busy re 


suld not be the best ever 


earsing the chorus, which now numbers 250 voices. 
eS & 

The George W. Clark Music House has inaugurated a 
eries of fortnightly complimentary recitals to be given 
They are delightfully informal affairs 

erybody has a chance to hear good music and 
the same time feel very comfortable. They answer a 
fold purpose, in that they advertise the firm’s busi 


ring the winter 


ind bring about a more congenial feeling among the 
local musical fraternity. The first program was given by 
Louis Angeloty, violinist; Mable La Favor, contralto, and 
Samuel J. Betts, Jr., pianist. M. Angeloty is a Hungarian 
to this country with an excellent European 
rd. His technic is brilliant and his interpretations 
Miss La 
Favor has a powerful contralto voice of good timbre, which 
She sang several dainty little 
The possibilities of the 


nd comes 


nuch taste, but his tone seemed hard 


she uses with much skill 


sOns in a charming manner 


piano player were shown to excellent advantage by Mr 
setts. That an intelligent performer can accomplish some 
very good results was conclusively shown, Numbers like 
Sinding’s ‘‘Frulingsrauschen,” and the Chopin ballade, in 
C, were played with exquisite phrasing and tone color. 
ee & 
rograms and notes for this column must reach me 


before Thursday noon, preceding publication. They should 
be sent to 310 Noxon street, or telephone 3280. Single 
copies of Tue Musica Courter can be obtained at Clark’s 
Freperrck V. Bruns. 


nusic house 





MUSIC IN HOLLAND. 


Tur Hacus, December 20, 1906 

In my last letter I spoke of Kate Goodson. Since her 
uppearance, three artists bearing English names made their 
first bow before the Dutch public. First came Miss Ger- 
trude Peppercorn, who gave recitals on the piano and 
played also at Amsterdam with the Concertgebouw Orches- 
tra. She was immediately classed very highly. Then came 
George Hamlin, who scored a big success in an afternoon 
concert of the Residenz Orchestra. The third was Marie 
Hall, who gave concerts with Miss Basche, a Vienna pupil 
of Sauer. Miss Hall made an excellent impression, espe- 
cially in Bach’s “Chaconne.” She told me she was to go 
to America in February with Miss Basche, a young pianist 
of great power. 

eS & 

Tt would be no good to speak of all artists who are 

coming to our shores. Happy those who have time and 


money enough to hear all, unfortunate the critics who 
are obliged to do so. Let me name these greatest: Ysaye, 
Marteau, Carrefio. Among newcomers there were the 
Russian violinist, Michael Press, the Belgian violinist, 
Mathieu Crickboom, and the young Hungarian violinist 
Stefy Geyer. Pugno is in this country now; Diemer was 
here before him. 
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At the concert of the Cecilia, our choral society (males 
only), the leader, Vollmar, introduced there for the first 
time a sacred cantata by Loewe, “The Iron Serpent,” a 
strong work. Of other interesting first performances, let 
me name that of Paul Juon’s symphony, by Mr. Viotta. 
It did not fulfill the expectations former works of that 
composer had aroused. In January, Mr. Van Inylen will 
give us Reger’s “Serenata,” that has found very appreciative 
audiences in Germany. About the symphony of Moor, 
the opinions at Amsterdam were divided and less favorable 
on the whole than those at Berlin. 

eS & 


Our French Opera gave us a revival of Offenbach’s 
“Contes d’Hoffmann,” which was a big success for Mlle. 
Simony. The Italian Opera gave us occasion to hear and 
admire Gemma Bellincioni in “Fedora” and “Traviata.” 
Though her voice is not in its prime and in fact cannot 
well bear the strain of the singing of a whole night, 
Signora Bellincioni is one of those artists who cannot be 
forgotten because she acts her parts as though they were 
herself, and not merely roles. It is said that she will re- 
turn to us, in order to appear in “Salome,” but I do not 
think that likely, The drama of Strauss and Wilde makes 
too great a demand, as to scenery and orchestra, and the 
means here are moderate, for neither the Italian nor the 
French opera enjoys a subvention. Dr, J. DE Jona. 





INTERESTING MUSICAL 
NEWS FROM OMAHA. 


Omama, Neb., December 26, 1906. 

Musical matters in Omaha are still keeping up with 
interest. The Woman’s Club musical department, under 
its leader, Blanche Sorenson, has been giving some excel- 
lent programs, and is now working on a MacDowell pro- 
gram for performance in January. Regarding the Mac- 
Dowell “offertoire,” which is now being given from all 
over the country, Mrs. Learned, through her column in 
the Bee, as well as by personal work among her friends, 
has certainly done her duty in seeing that Omaha is repre- 
sented. 


ce = 


Max Landow, the pianist, who has but recently come 
here from Berlin, has given his second recital and has 
been very cordially received. He was unfortunate in his 
management, and the fact that his manager advertised him 
as “great as Paderewski, brilliant as Rosenthal,” caused the 
newspaper critics some amusement, and Mr. Landow was 
scored by one of the critics (a pianist) and exonerated by 
another (also a pianist). 

Mr. Landow is a brilliant player, and has an abundance 
of technic. 

eS & 


Mr. Landsnerg, a piano teacher who gives us one really 
interesting students’ recital every year, adds the feature 
of an orchestra, and has one of his students play some- 
thing with orchestra. He has very good success and some 
very talented pupils. This season’s recital was given in 
Unity Church last week. 

ce & 


The Ernest Gamble recital party gave a concert at the 
Lyric a week ago last Saturday night. 
ee & 


I had the pleasure of hearing a talented young organist 
at the First Congregational Church some nights ago. His 
work as the regular organist of the church has been re- 
ported to me as highly satisfactory. So it was more than 
pleasant to find, when we dropped in there one Sunday 
night unexpectedly, that he is a very capable organist and 
shows good schooling; he plays the service in an unob- 
trusive but very supporting manner, and with great atten- 
tion to detail. His registration is good and his technic and 
pedal work really surprising in such a young player. The 
young man is Martin Bush, and his teacher is J. H. Simms, 
organist and choirmaster of All Saints. 


ce 


The Ellen Beach Yaw Company gave a most interesting 
concert at the Auditorium last Saturday evening. In the 
multiplicity of Christmas engagements I was unable to go, 
but the concert received high praise from the critics. 

e & 


Mr. Taber, who comes from Denver, and who plays the 
organ like a great artist, was to have given us a recital 
recently, but a hitch in the plans prevented it. He will 
more than likely give it in Lent. Tromas J. Ketry. 


MUSIC IN ST. PAUL. 


Sr. Pavt, Minn., December 26, 1906. 

The ever increasing encroachments of the holiday season 
have kept your correspondent in arrears in the story tell- 
ing about music in St. Paul during the last fortnight. 
Christmas shopping and festivities have also greatly 
thinned the audiences at several excellent musical events, 
notably the last two Sunday popular concerts of the Sym: 
phony Orchestra, and the Sansoni recital at the Odeon on 
December 20. The two Sunday concerts have marked a 
constant growth in the work of the orchestra, and have 
emphasized Chevalier Emanuel’s versatility both as pro- 
gram maker and interpreter. They have also served to 
introduce two excellent soloists, Francis Rozenthal, basso, 
and Marie McCormick, soprano, both of whom might be 
termed artist pupils, the former of Emil Onet, the latter 
of Lewis Shawe. Mr. Rozenthal, with his big, full voice 
and excellent methods, and with unusual dramatic ability, 
is an artist always delightful, and he was accorded an ova- 
tion on Sunday, December 16. 

eS & 

At the sixth popular concert, on Sunday the 24th, the 
Mascagni intermezzo from “Ratcliff’s Dream,” played by 
the orchestra on the previous Sunday, was repeated by 
request, as were also the “Peer Gynt” suite, and the 
“Vorspiel” to “Lohengrin.” A charming new number, ex- 
quisitely given, was the Reinecke entr’acte from “King 
Manfred.” The soloist of the afternoon, Miss McCormick, 
surprised even her most ardent admirers, by the gain in 
real artistry she has made during the last year. In the 
aria, “Dich theure Halle,’ from ‘‘Tannhauser,” and in the 
group of songs by Weil and Strauss, she displayed a lovely 
lyric soprano voice, well controlled for the most part, and 
backed by many musicianly qualities. 

= & 


Schubert’s “Unfinished Symphony” was the great num- 
ber at the third symphony concert. Burgstaller, the tenor 
from the Metropolitan Opera House, New York, was the 
soloist. Mr. Emanuel conducted. 

eS = 


Errico Sansoni, solo violinist of the new orchestra, was 
unfortunate in selecting a time so near Christmas for the 
first of his proposed series of chamber music recitals. 
Only the cultured few who were present at the Odeon on 
December 20 appreciated how great was the privilege ac- 
corded them. An entire evening given to intimate study 
of Bach and Beethoven, reverently interpreted by artists 
such as Mr. Sansoni, Mrs. Hoffman and Mr. Ganzerla 
cannot fail to be time well spent. 


ce & 


The special Christmas performance of “The Messiah,” by 
the St. Paul Choral Club and a part of the Symphony 
Orchestra on December 25, at the People’s Church, brought 
together a somewhat unusual audience, not the usual con- 
cert goers, but those who are oftenest found at religeous 
services. Surely it is a beautiful custom to round out a 
day given over to celebrating the birth of the Messiah by 
listening to that great oratorio, which most fittingly pre- 
sents in musical form, the foretelling and the fulfillment 
of that birth, without which the Christmas season would 
be meaningless. 

One cannot praise without stint the entire work of the 
chorus: evidently many leading voices, especially among 
the sopranos and altos, were absent, and there was a too 
evident lack of full rehearsal. This criticism applies also 
to the orchestra, which we admit has been hardworked, 
but which had shown itself capable of better results. 

Of the four soloists, Jessica de Wolf, soprano, easily 
carried off the honors, and added many new laurels to the 
crown she has justly won. Trained by Walker, of London. 
in oratorio, she has the best traditions, and sings always 
with authority. Her beautiful voice and fine interpretive 
qualities were, perhaps, best displayed in the “I Know that 
My Redeemer Liveth,” but throughout the entire oratorio 
she was delightfully satisfying. We believe her to be one 
of the two or three successful oratorio sopranos before 
the public today. 

E. C. Towne, tenor, sang without score, and did ex- 
cellent work, throwing especial meaning and force into the 
solo, “He Shall Dash Them in Pieces.” 

Marie White Longman, contralto, has a lovely voice of 
warm, velvety texture, and with somewhat more individ- 
uality and freedom would become a pleasing oratorio 
singer, since she is evidently an earnest and conscientious 
student. % 

Next to Mrs. de Wolfe, the young basso, Marion Green, 
was easily the favorite. A rich, resonant voice of good 
range and even quality and a pleasing personality added 
to no slight mental equipment, make him an artist to be 
reckoned with. He was especially happy in his rendition 
of the great solo “Why Do the Nations Rage,” and re- 
ceived enthusiastic applause. 

One imissed from the orchestra our favorite concert mas- 
ter, Carl Venth, who was reported ill, but not seriously, 
we believe. L. B. D. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








TALKING THROUGH MUSIC. 
lo The Musical Courier: 

In reply to a communication in last week’s paper in 
regard to the nuisance of talking at musical performances, 
let me say that, for one, I am glad that you are doing some 
thing about it. It has become unbearable. I for one—and 
{ know others who feel as I do—have decided not to pay 
out one penny of my money again to any musical perform 
ance till this is stopped, or that some measure is being 
taken to that end. The talking during “Madam Butter- 
fly” was outrageous. But that performance is not alone 
[ am through with them all. I guess Americans do not 
take music seriously, and I do not know that they ever 
will. A Music Lover. 

It is all folly to put the blame of this nuisance upon the 
serious 


or no serious of people in regard to music. The 


matter of disorderly conduct in public places has nothing 
to do with the feeling of the people committing the nuis 
ance. Leaving 


out the question of decency and common politeness, on 


It is a question of justice to the others. 


who pays money for something has a legal right to get 
that something, or as near to it as the seller can procurs 
The merchant in the 


manager. It lies 


case of public performance is th 
patrons If 
moving pictures were being shown, a man or woman would 
not be permitted to pass and repass between the light and 
the picture, and no one stand it, saying that the 
had “no love for What would happen 
in that case? Unre not walk about or 


talk during church 


with him to protect his 


would 
person pictures.” 
ligious people may 
service A drunken 
shout and swear in a 


man may not 


street car. People may no longer 
make cuspidores of conveyances, depot platforms and even 
as once they were allowed to do, in 


Women 


the foyers of theaters, 
the idea that the nuisance could not be prevented 


may not obstruct the view of paying patrons of perform 
ance by the wearing.of hats — should a few people 
be allowed to take away the value of admission by trifling 


talk during music neoe- lomestos: 

Chere is absolutely no reason except 
Many do not realize what suffering it inflicts 
upon others. Many think that objection to it is 
notion,” and some—a that peculia: 


that they are not 
prevented. 
“only a 
through 
spirit of half educated vulgarity, which is to be expected 
in a country which is a sort of foundling home for the 
degenerates of all countries when mingling with the élite 
of their own country It is a sort of “Cain” 
attitude, fostered under oppression, and shown to be easily 


few—do it 


and of ours 


dealt with when it is dealt with 
first—but it 
Fairness is recognized even if it has to be insisted upon, 
and human beings become civilized under restriction that 
All there is to politeness is thinking 


Che tendency is strongly 


shown in our schools—at does not continue. 


is just to others. 
about the other one. All there is to civilization is the atti- 
tude of thinking about the other one. All there is to law is 
compelling those who do not do so to see that the other 
one has rights. 

It is in the hands manager to stop talking dur- 
ing music, as it is in all other cases. It has become his 
duty now as the greatest good to the greatest number 
and 


ol every 


For it is now the minority who commit this nuisance, 
the majorits 


during Mr 


who suffer Talking was most disturbing 


Savage's performances. Mr. Savage of all 


managers is the one who should not have to fall under 


this obliquity in the public prints. For he is both an inde 
pendent man and a refined man. His 


show him his duty, and his independence could make him 


refinement could 


as wise in carrying it out as he has been in other direc- 


tions for which people bless him. Managers who are rude 
and vulgar, with only their own self iterest at heart, might 
be coerced successfully by being compelled to refund 
money to people who gave without getting 

writer is not alone in renouncing musical 
attitude is growing general, es 
cially among a large class of people who need but 
to turn them aside in decision as to going to. hear music 
Such people's money is just as valuable to a management 
should be coax~«1 


from it. No pet 


The above 
affairs altogether The 
little 


as any other people's money, and they 


toward the box office instead of away 


formance 1s worth the condition of discord that comes. to 


LILLIAN VERNON WATT 
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from this 
FANNIE 


a mind which really suffers ‘talking through 


music.” EnGar THOMAS 


Francis Macmillen’s First Violin Recital. 


Francis Macmillen, 
demonstrated at his 
Wednesday 
critics estimated his great musical gifts at their 
Many 
have no temperament, no 


the young American violin virtuos« 
Mendelssohn Hall, 
European 


first recital in 


afternoon of last week, that the 
full value 
Americans 
sling. While 


seven times out of ten, it would 


times it has been said and written that 


profound musical fee 
this opinion may be true 


never be charged against this remarkable young man 


Standing before the holiday audience last week, young 


Macmillen recalled several young geniuses of music which 
Macmullet 


the world will never weary reading about 


draws from his violin a tone of rare beauty, and a beau 
tiful tone is the foundation of all reproductive masical 
art, either violin playing, piano playing or singing The 
next point to be considered is technic, and this the young 
man has mastered, for he played some of the most difh 
cult works written for the violis the following pr 
gram will show 
Ciacona \ 
Caprice n A mit Paga 
( ert in D r I 
Chaconne Bac 
Romance, in E minor Christian Sind 
Minuet Morart 
Aria Car! Goldmark 
Passa aghia (after theme by Har lel) 4 sa I 
There were many violinists in the hall to hear Mac 
millen, and it was these resident colleagues that led the 
enthusiastic applause As he is extremely young, it may 
be too much to expect repose, but that is now the only 
quality that Macmillen lacks, and he does not lack it at 


of the Bach “Chaconne” was mas 


His playing 
uubtful if 


ill times 


terly It is ce some of the great Europear 


} play 
ers twice Macmillen’s age could have performed this work 
with greater authority than he did. More finished legato 
playing has not been heard in that hall than Macmillen 
displayed in the lovely minuet of Mozart and the Dvorak 

Humoresque which he plaved as an encore earln n 


35 


the program The difficulties of the show 
with ease The classic 


pieces were 
and sensitive 
contrast to the virility 
some of the 


surmounted head 


countenance are in which 


the young man displayed in 


strange 
things he did, 
and well it is for him that the manly qualities are not 


assisted Mr 


work in a most com 


wanting. Ethe! Cave-Cole Macmillen as the 


piano accompanist, and she did het 


mendable manner 
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%* % CHICAGO. 
Curcaco, Ill., December 29, 1906. 

There fame enough for one man in the overture to 
‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” by Mendelssohn, wrote 
Robert Schumann, and the verdict of “Eusebius” is sus- 

ed to this day. Composed in 1826 by the seventeen year 
ld Mendelssohn, all the idealized egotism of youth which 


lares to give to the world convictions without qualifica- 
mblematized in the most ‘glorious spontaneity of 
enchanting “fairy music,” the really picturesque dances, 
descriptive music and the whole delightful ensemble, 
festal, or mournful, as the case may be, and 
the ipathy with the spirit of Shakes- 
peare delightful play. As played by the Theodore 
yas Orchestra, Frederick Stock, conductor, all the 
istics of this enchanting number were revealed 
greatest finesse. This third program, in a series 
yular programs, was of more than passing in- 
t. Schubert's Symphony No. 8, B minor (unfinished) ; 
verture to “Der Improvisator”; Weber’s “In- 
Dance,” the Weingartner orchestration; 
wo interesting Norwegian melodies by Grieg; and Tschai- 
»wsky’s magnificent “Slav March” all served as conclu- 
timony to the genius of Frederick Stock as an in 

y program maker 
re to Eugen d’Albert’s opera, “Der Im 
r,” one hears music of the most charming carni- 


1; gay, romantic and interesting, recalling the 
ymanticism of the dagger, the mask and 
irm of the incognito In the story of the opera 


ed from Victor Hugo’s “Angelo Tryan de Padue,” 
way, was the source to which Boito went 
La Giaconda” (Ponchielli), the gallant 
guised as the Improvisator, came, saw and 
his songs ‘of patriotism, liberty and love, 
incidentally by the aid of his army saving his pro- 
tive father-in-law (Angelo) from prison and winning 
girl of his choice (Silvio). The overture, a veritable 
harmonies, bright and cheerful, and rhythms ex- 
rating in their swing and tempos, was played with ad- 
ble verve and finish 
ti, who was heard in Dubois’ fantaisie for 
ra, was enthusiastically received. 
i. 
» Heermann will play the Beethoven concerto with 
York Philharmonic Society, Safonoff, conductor, 
As soloist with the Theodore Thomas 
Frederick Stock, conductor, on the occasion of 
Beethoven Anniversary of 1905, Mr. Heermann played 
neerto. As an interpreter of Beethoven the 


press has always been unanimous in according this master 
of the violin a position among the elect. As the Moscow 
Deutscher Zeitung said on the occasion of Mr. Heermann’s 
last appearance before a Moscow audience: “Professor 
Heermann long has enjoyed the reputation for being one 
of the master interpreters of this master work among all 
violin literature (Beethoven's concerto), and this reputa- 
tion he justifies in fullest measure by his performance be- 
fore the Moscow public last evening. Technic and con- 
ception, tone and spirit were nothing less than ideal.” 

In March Mr. Heermann will be the soloist with the 
Theodore Thomas Orchestra, when the Strauss concerto 
(op. 8) will be the interesting number. 

On January 10 Hugo Heermann and Rudolph Ganz, 
pianist, will give a joint recital in Denver, Col. 

tc €& 

The appended program will be played by the Theodore 
Thomas Orchestra on January 4 and 5: 

Overture to Ihpigenia in Aulis.......cccccccccceresesvesese Gluck 
Prelude and Fugue, E minor, for Organ Solo............++. Bach 
Wilhelm Middelschulte. 

Andante con Variazioni, from the Kreutzer Sonata, op. 47.... 
Beethoven 
Orchestration by Theodore Thomas. 
Traume, a Study to Tristan und Isolde.............0e000+ Wagner 


Orchestration by Theodore Thomas. 
Entrance of the Gods into Walhalla, from Das Rheingold...Wagner 


Tone Poem, Ein Heldenleben, op. 40.......-eeeeeseenseees Strauss 


Moriz Rosenthal will be the soloist on January 11 and 
12. Mr. Rosenthal will play Chopin’s concerto in E minor. 


Francis Macmillen will play the following program at 
his recital at Orchestra Hall on January 3: 


fe & 
CRRROOD vcnkshivcdsteds ccccdac censdbUitvucsiativetenititTn Vitali 
Gosmbarte, 4 DD aatbees occ v cicins cieness tiwaveveavenvnces Paganini 
AmGente Gel - Bede <cicacicecscivetiesecsscbecdans agecege Mozart 
CONOR: occ cccstncdsctensiutnedasnebad abokqueneraeeeties Bach 
eee, SR TE WIRE. oo occu cccunvtensedayeweven Christian Sinding 
BEIM cece vcdccccvsccceccccecncocecsesecceccocessecens Mozart 
AAT, Dcogseevivanocccasctccscarcsenebbesdeces cusses Carl Goldmark 
Passacaglia (after theme by Handel)............... César Thomson 

 & 


A delightful recital was recently given by Virginia 
Listemann, soprano, and Leon Marx, violinist, at the home 
of the Spanish and Nicaraguan Consul, Berthold Singer. 
Miss Listemann was heard in Chaminade’s “Lété,” Grieg’s 
“Der Schwan,” Knight-Logan’s “Lift Thine Eyes,” and 
Weil’s “Frihlingszeit,” with violin obligato. Mr. Marx 
played “Andante Religioso,” Thome; “Prize Song,” “Meis- 


tersinger,” Wagner, and Rubinstein’s G major sonata for 
violin and pianos. Mrs. von Weber-Sperco at the piano. 
,  & 

An ensemble piano recital by Harold von Mickwitz and 
Louise Love, of the faculty of the Bush Temple Conser- 
vatory, was given recently at the Temple Recital Hall. 

Harold von Mickwitz, a pianist of international reputa- 
tion and a musician of splendid attainments, was assisted 
by Miss Love, who has received her entire training from 
Mr. von Mickwitz, and the following program of ensemble 
work was artistically, pianistically and most enjoyably in- 
terpreted : 


Andante and Variations, op. 46........e-seeeeeeeveeeee Schumann 

Fantasia and Fuguc........ccscscccccccccscsevcesscces .-.-Bruch 

Larghetto, F minor Concerto.......scessecceesereneeeeers Chopin 

Impromptu (motif from Schumann’s Manfred).........++- Reinecke 

Gavotte, Op. 36..ccccsscccccescosvece pkabasvOavesnesoavenes Pirani 

Variations, Original Theme .......esseececcceeereeencences Schiitt 
te & 


An exceptionally fine interpretation was given Handel’s 
“The Messiah,” by the Apollo Club, Harrison M. Wild 
conductor, on Christmas night (and repeated on the 27th), 
at the Auditorium. This excellently well trained choral 
body of 330 voices now in its thirty-fifth season, has given 
many notable works during its many years of activity, but 
no work meets with the same popular approval accorded 
“The Messiah.” As sung by the Apollo Club the fine, noble 
character of this superb oratorio was unfolded with a 
breadth and dignity, a unity and well balanced reading not 
often heard, however well trained the choral body may be. 
The recitatives and solo numbers as sung by the following 
artists completed one of the most dignified and enjoyable 
musical events of the season. Genevieve Clark Wilson, 
soprano; Christine Miller, contralto; John B. Miller, tenor; 
William Harper, bass; Arthur Dunham, organist. The 
Theodore Thomas Orchestra was particularly effective in 
the accompaniment work. 


a 


The Chicago String Quartet composed of Leopold 
Kramer, first violin; Ludwig Becher, second violin; Franz 
Esser, viola; Bruno Steindel, violoncello, will play on Janu- 
ary 5 at the first concert given under the auspices of the 
Chicago Chamber Music Society. The second concert in the 
season’s series will be a Beethoven program in memory of 
Theodore Thomas. 

The January § program -will be: 

Quartet, F major, op. so. 
Sonata, A major, op. 69, for Piano and 'Cello. 
Mr. and Mrs. Bruno Steindel. 
Adagio ma non troppo, allegro, from Quartet, op. 74. 


eS se 


A recent musicale by the primary grade pupils of Regina 
Watson’s School, was given by the following pupils: Helen 
Montgomery, Cordelia Carpenter, Emily Russell, Margaret 
Oliver, Mildred Loes, Aline Manierre, Katherine Sorrow, 
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Margaret Houghteling, Marie Hessert, Katherine Car- ing, Nettie Moore, Isadore Perlstein, M. Fijalkowski several piano pieces. Helen Jordan Graham, also of the 
penter, Lydia Rose, Adelaide Seeberger, Adele Rosenwald, and Cornelia Cleophas. Viola—George Baum, Gilbert S. faculty of the American Conservatory, spent the summer 
Irene Rose, Helen Johnston, Helen Mears, Edith Rosen- Reek, Rhea Watson and Harry J. Hill. Violoncello—Sol abroad, as a member of Godowsky’s popular class of 
wald, Margaret Holmes, Margaret Moses, Helen Eisen- Alberti, Olga E. Trumbull, Charles E. Calkins, Earl Davis, American pupils. 


drath and Margaret Blum. These little pupils were heard Jacob Richard, Margaret Rea. Flute—Basie Gribennikoff, 
to advantage in compositions by Neidlinger, Orth, Reinecke, Sarah E. Paine and R. E. 
Cornet—William Broughton and George M. ball Hall by the American Conservatory will be resumed 


Mozart, Schytte, Kuhlau, Beethoven, Grieg and St. Heller. Gunkler. 
CE Hoole. Bassoon—H. Hyde. 


Anna Morgan, director of the Anna Morgan Studios and and Otto H. Krausse. Timpani—S. Alberti. 


School of Expression, entertained Kerry Irving at the & 
Little Room Club on December 21. On the following 


ce = 
Millard. Clarinet-—Herman The popular Saturday afternoon recitals given at Kim- 
Bass viol—Herbert Calverly January 12 with a chamber music recital, in which Lulu 
Sinclairs, Emma Dean, Katherine Braffette and Jan Kalas 
e will take part. Albertine Heller, pianist, and Helen Brown, 


The Register-Weekly of Union City, Mich., of December soprano, will assist. 
Saturday morning Miss Morgan’s pupils gave a matinee 27, said of Carolyn Louise Willard, pianist: “An apprecia- 


oe & 


for Mr, Irving, when mutual congratulations were ex- tive audience heard Miss Willard’s piano recital at the Mrs. Frederick H. Sneider, manager of the St. Paul 


changed. 


@ €& 
The Chicago Musical College gave their first Students’ vided. 
Orchestra musicale, Karl Reckzeh, conductor, at Music 


Hall, Fine Arts Building, on December 22, when the fol- pearance here, at which time her playing seemed well-nigh 
but nevertheless, her recital of this week shows ist of much ability, is filling a week's engagement in vaude- 


lowing program was played: pertect, 
Overture, Merry Wives of Windsor. .........cceecssececcess Nicolai 
Andante Cantabile, from the First Symphony, C major... Beethoven 


Air, Varie, for Violin and Orchestra........0...eee0e. Vieuxtemps time a delicacy of touch and tone coloring truly marvel- 
ous. And, best of all, she possesses an intelligent concep- in concert work along the Pacific Coast until the recent 
tion of the composers’ ideas and the requisite ability to disaster 
express them in her playing.” 


Maurice Goldblatt. 

Einleitung zums Akt aus Kénig Manfred..............+4-- Reinecke 
Le Reve d'Amour, Fantaisie, for Cornet and Orchestra...H. Millars 
George M. Hoole. 

Festival March .cccceccsvcccctecccscssenecesesvoceses Mendelssohn J 


The personnel of the orchestra is as follows: First vio- 


son, Nadine Spoonts, Lucille Martin, Christine Nisted, Hall, January 23, 1907. 
Stella Benzion; Wally Heymar, Elsie Oberg, Merle K. 
Jones, Hale E. Dewey, Martha Weir, Josephine Gerving 


“It is several years since Miss Willard’s last public ap- Duluth, 16th. 


that she has even improved greatly in the interim. 
“There is great brilliancy in her playing and at the same _ several years under Adolph Beattie and on returning to 


A. Cyril Graham, organist and teacher of musical theory yartet. A major (K. 464) 


Congregational Church Tuesday evening, and each listener Symphony Orchestra, is spending the holiday season in 
was delighted with the thoroughly classical program pro- Chicago. Mrs. Sneider has booked her orchestra for Jan- 


uary 10 in Fargo; Winnipeg, 11th; Grand Forks, 12th; 
Ze & 

Frederick Makmuri, formerly of San Francisco, a violin 
ville at the Majestic Theater. Mr. Makmuri studied abroad 


America built up a large class of pupils and was engaged 


Evetyn KAESMANN, 





- Kneisel Quartet Program. 


Silvio Scionti, the brilliant young pianist and instructor 
lin—Maurice Goldblatt, Gail Watson, Blanche L. Thomp- in the American Conservatory, will give a recital at Music 


The third concert of the Kneisel Quartet will be given 
on Tuesday evening, January 8, in Mendelssohn Hall. The 
fe program will be as follows: 


Kecenetesceses peveses Mozart 


and Ross Caldwell. Second violin—David Handley, Flor- at the American Conservatory, has returned from Ger- Trio, for Piano and Strings, E flat, op. yo, No. 2 . Beethoven 
ence Manly, Annie Williams, Vera Boice, Olga Olsen, many after nine months’ absence. While abroad Mr. Gra- Quartet in F, op. a2 soeene Tschaikowsky 
Hugh Sweeney, Conrad P. Heinold, K. B. Sosnowski, Olga ham enjoyed the instruction of Edger Stillman Kelley and The assisting pianist will be Ossip Gabrilowitsch, who 
Butkiewicz, Mary Lutz, Susie Hammond, Wava Lea Leem- Hunperdinck, and has completed many sets of songs and has just played in the Far West with exceptional success 
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MUSIC IN CANADA. 


ToRONT Decembe 22, 190 


Club, of Victoria, B. C 


, 


presented an excel 


t program at Duncan, on December 8. Assistance wa 
é Mrs. Hermann Robertson, pianist; Mrs. R. Duns 
, soprano; Mr R. H. Pooley ontralto, and other 
f 
Ze & 
Dr. ] {, Torrington’s direction “The Messiah” 
performed at Masse M Hall by the Toronto 
Choru | Orchestra on December 27. A special 
ring 100 people from Brampton to hear the 
m= ee 
J. D Cripp, the ¢ ent pianist d member of the 
foronto Conservatory of Music’s faculty, left on December 
Northwest, where will play at sixteen con 
Mr. Tripp will return to this city on January 14 
CE 
( rtet f Toronto, will sing at 
\ f 31, and at Burgessville on New 
ft 
I Dr. Edward Visher, musical director, gave a 
i the Toronto Conservatory of 
( eve of December 14. Assistance by pu 
Mi Shepherd i Hayes, Mr. Cringan and Mi 
ry effective. Performers were Gwendolyn 
(sla Bulloch May Stockwell, Annie M. Con 
I I |, Florence Kemp, Mabel Boddy, Norah 
Ma Morley, Mrs. Ernest Paine and Mary 1 
Ss & 
‘lub’s program ot December 13, 
gre M I M. Blight, was devoted to folksongs 
misceilaneo elections The 
the ‘Toronto Conservatory of Music’s 
rt hall, and able performers included Mrs 
. Harrison (who contributed an essay), Howard 
t, Mrs. Dilworth, Mrs. Lawrence, Mrs. Tilley, Mrs 
Frank FE. | iford and Mr slight 
os & 
( December 12 a large and ft hionable sudience at 
adinirable vocal recital given by Katharine 
ntralt who was engaged to sing here by the 
Musical Club Che event w under the patron 
| t nt-Governor and Mrs. Mortimer Clarl 
| \ whose ibility and pers nality ire well known 





to 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





readers of Tue Musica Courter, presented a represen- 
tative program, including compositions by Gounod, Fauré, 


Bemberg, Schubert, Hammond, Liszt, Strauss, Bungert, 
Wolf, Henschel, Parker, Haviland, Smith and Gaynor. 
TE 


lhe Women’s Musical Club is to be congratulated upon 
of its efforts to bring prominent artists to this 
city, while the weekly recitals given by local talent under 
the auspices of the club have become indispensable fea 


the success 


tures of artistic life in this vicinity. 
te € 
Iona Robertson and Janet Duff, assisted by Harold Jar- 


vis, tenor, will give a recital at Association Hall on New 


Year’s night i 
 & 
Jessie McLachlan and her concert company will be the 


Music Hall on New Year’s eve. 

J & 

“The Scarlet Mysteries,” an English company of mu- 
sicians who appear in costume, will return to Toronto for 
performances at Massey Music Hall, on New Year’s after- 
noon and evening. =e & 

Che Augustin Daly Musical Company will present “Cin- 
“A Country Girl” at the Princess Theater dur 
ing New Year's week. 


attraction at Massey 


galee”’ and 


© 
It is rumored that the San Carlo Italian Opera Com 
which is now in New Orleans, will shortly produce 
“Rigoletto,” “Faust,” other 
operas in this city eS & 

The Savage Opera Company will present Puccini's 

Sutterfly” at the Princess Theater on February 
15, 16 and 17. It is probable that Florence Easton, the 
will be heard in the title role. 
The Oratorio Society is holding rehearsals for its per- 
“Judas Maccabaeus,’ at Massey Music Hall 
Soloists announced are Mr. Beddoe, tenor, 
bass, both of New York, and Mabel Man 
Sherlock is the conductor. 


pany, 


“Carmen,” “Trovatore,”’ and 


“Madam 


loronto soprano, 


formance of 
on January 3! 
and Mr, Daniel, 
ey-Pickard, 


soprano. Mr 


fe & 
The Oratorio Ladies’ College, Whitby, has closed the 


As has well 
buildings and grounds and strong 


most successful autumn 
“Its beautiful 
staff are the contributing factors to this marked prosperity.” 
Rev. Dr. J. J 
mice the 


session in its history. 


been said, 


who has presided 
1874, 


Hare, the able principal, 


inauguration of the college in announces 


the annual conversazione, which will take place on Friday 


ening, February 15 M. H 





Edouard de Reszke Will Not Sing in New York This 
Season. 


The following letter ought to settle all discussion re- 
garding the return of Edouard de Reszke to the operatic 
stage in New York this season: 


Hore Martinique, New Yorx, December 22, 1906. 


Dear Mr. Conriep—I have just received a cable and a 
letter from Edouard de Reszke, from Paris. 

Mr. Edouard, of whom, as you know, I am the brother- 
in-law and representative in America, requests me to con- 
vey to you his compliments and his thanks for the oppor- 
tunity which you have expressed your willingness to give 
him of singing again eight or ten times at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House. He very much regrets that, being un- 
able to obtain a release from engagements already made 
in Europe, he is not at present able to revisit this country, 
of which he has the most charming memories. Later on, 
perhaps, if circumstances permit, it would be a pleasure 
for Mr. Edouard to avail himself of the courtesy of the 
Metropolitan. 

With sincere wishes for your speedy restoration to 
your usual good health, believe me, dear Mr. Conried, 


Faithfully yours, Witty Scuvutz 





Mrs. Clifford Williams and Pupils in Recital. 


Mrs. Clifford Williams and some of her pupils were 
heard in recital at the Hotel Astor, on December 20. Mrs. 
Williams herself was cordially received and applauded for 
her refined art. She sang “Spring Flowers,” by Woodman, 
and “It Was a Lover and His Lass.” As an encore she 
sang “The Last Rose of Summer.” The young ladies who 
took part in the program were from Utica and Syracuse, 
N. Y., and from the States of Pennsylvania, Georgia and 
Texas. Mrs. Williams has an attractive studio at 463 Cen 
tral Park West. 


Witherspoon to Sing Novelties in New York. 


Herbert Witherspoon will sing a number of novelties at 
his recital in Mendelssohn Hall, Thursday afternoon, Jan- 
uary 10. The list will include a part of a Bach cantata 
and a group of songs by a Miss Branscombe, a member of 
the faculty of the Chicago College of Music. The fair 
composer will come to New York to accompany the basso 
in the singing of her songs. 
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ALBERT SPALDING IN LONDON. 


The last of the series of four orchestral concerts that 
Albert Spalding has been giving in London took place last 
Friday evening before a large audience at Queen's Hall. 
The four concerts were of a nature that attracted the at 
tention of critics and music lovers, although the youth of 
the violinist may have been a handicap at the beginning. 
Not that Mr. Spalding was a stranger in London, for he 
appeared there last year, and at that time made a very 
favorable impression on the public, an impression, it is a 
pleasure to say, that has been deepened by the additional 
opportunities of hearing him play. 

The first concert was held on the afternoon of October 
31, when his own contributions to the program were Bee 
thoven’s violin concerto in D and a group of two Schu 
mann numbers, “Garten Melodie” and “Am Springbrun 
nen,” and Sarasate’s “Zigeunerweisen.” The chief solo 
was naturally the Beethoven one, of which he gave a 
thoughtful and sincere reading. His beautiful tone and 
clearness of technic were heard to great advantage in all 
the selections, which were finely played. For an encore 
he played a Hungarian dance 

Of this concert the opinions of some of the leading 
critics of London are given: 

The young American violinist, Albert Spalding, yesterday at 
Queen’s Hall, gave the first of four symphony concerts, the scheme 
of which is of a comprehensive nature, as it not only includes a 
standard symphony, but also violin soli by the concert giver, and a 
previously unheard orchestral work by a British composer. Mr 
Spalding has already appeared in London, when he created a favor 
able impression, and his playing yesterday augmented that impres 
sion considerably. His chief solo was the Beethoven concerto in D 
In this his sympathetic style found many opportunities for expres 
sion, and his sweet and appealing tone was fully displayed in the 
second movement, which his interpretative gifts enabled him to in 
vest with more than usual distinction The possession of the power 
of true feeling is a marked feature of Mr 
on this sure foundation he is building a style which will win him a 
permanent place among the foremost of living violinists.—Morning 


Spalding’s playing, and 


Post. 

Albert Spalding, a young violinist, who appeared last year for 
the first time in England, gave the first of four symphonic con 
certs yesterday afternoon in the Queen’s Hall, when he chose Bee- 
thoven’s immortal concerto for his chief solo His beautiful tone 
and cleanness of technic were as admirable as before, and his style 
has rapidly matured, so that his performance was wholly satisfactory, 
Schumann's “Garten Melodie” and “Am Springbrunnen” in the 
transcription made familiar long ago by Joachim, and Sarasate's 
“Ziegeunerweisen” were the solos, and all were finely played, in 
spite of the breaking of a string in the second.—The Times. 

rs 





It is not given to every young violinist to play Beethoven's con 
certo as Joachim played it, any more than it is given to a young 
actor to play Richard III as Garrick did. But Albert Spalding was 
not at all unsuccessful with it at his concert yesterday. His beauti- 
ful tone, his intelligence and his modesty served him well, and even 
in those passages which only a Joachim can charge with full mean- 
ing he played like one who understood already and intended some 
day to make his hearers understand. In the “Garten Melodie” and 
“Springbrunnen” of Schumann and Sarasate’s “Ziegeunerweisen’ 
he played with charming taste, and being encored gave one of the 
Brahms-Joachim Hungarian dances. The Tribune. 

His share of the program was comparatively modest, but in every 
thing that he played he proved himself an artist of very real at- 
tainments. He played Beethoven's concerto in a style that was 
masterly, if quiet and subdued. His tone is singularly rich and 
full, his technic beyond criticism, but to our thinking his chief merit 
lies in his entire freedom from the usual mannerisms and affecta 
tions of the hack virtuoso. Nothing could exceed the delicacy and 
refinement with which he played Schumann's “Garten Melodie” and 
“Am Springbrunnen.” Mr. Spalding also gave a brilliant display 
of technical accomplishment in Sarasate’s “Ziegeunerweisen.”—Daily 
Graphic. 

The brilliant young American violinist played with an cven greater 
charm than usual, and the purity and nobility of his style, combined 
with a finished technic, gives him an honored place in the front 
ranks of virtuosi—Morning Advertiser. 





A year ago Albert Spalding rose before the audiences of Ln- 
don, Paris, Berlin and Vienna as a young American violinist with 
a talent classically pure and remarkable. He was then at the outset 
of his public career, and so warmly did the musical world take him 
to its heart that there was just the slightest fear that kis genius 
would be ruined by over adoration before he had reached the heights 
of which he is undoubtedly capabie. But though a year has been 
spent under the knowledge of that openly expressed admiration, the 
young virtuoso has not departed from his simplicity of execution, 
and has nobly withstood the all too subtle temptation to give way 
to tricks and sensationalism. Yesterday afternoon a vast audience 
remained all the afternoon im rapture during his interpretations and 
broke out into tremendous excitement at their conclusion. In 
Beethoven's concerto in D he carried the audience with him, meta- 
phorically, at the end of his bov. His tone was beautifully clear, 
rich and full of feeling; his execution was wonderfully neat, and his 
style as delightfully free from manneristms and as elegant as ever 
Hig technic, magnificent as it was a year ago, has gained a great 
deal, but he has not lost any of the youthful earnestness so charac- 
teristic of him then. * * * After that the played Sarasate's 
“Ziegeunerweisen,” and so charming was his interpretation of the 
great and glorious fantasia, so beautiful its expression of all tender- 
ness and melancholy, so full of fire and intelligence his art, that he 
was forced to give an encore.—Sporting Life. 





The second concert took place on November 13 in the 
evening, when his most important solo was the B minor 
concerto of Saint-Saéns, of which he gave a brilliant per- 
formance. Beethoven's romance in F, and the octave study 
of Paganini, and Wieniawski’s polonaise were the smaller 
numbers of his portion of the program, both being played 
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PostaL Carp ANNOUNCING 


with the same individuality and tine musicianship that char 


acterizes all his work Again the critics approved, as 


can be seen by the two appended notices 


The young Americat iolinist, Albert Spalding, at his second sym 
phony concert last night at Queen's Hall, again showed that his 
attainments are considerable Of his individuality he has already 
given abundant proof, and last evening by his neat performance t 
the octave study of Paganini, as arranged by T. Nachez, he show 
his technical equipment is of an unusually high order Mr. Spa 
ing’s chief solo was the B minor concerto of Saint-Saéns, and of 
this work he gave a reading both delicate and brilliant.—Morning 


Post 

At Albert Spalding’s second recital the very admirable qualities 
which were observed in him on his first appearance were still fur 
ther in evidence, and there is little doubt that he is one of those 
who are certain to emerge from the crowd of clever and brilliant 
violinists and take a place among the more serious artists of the 
time. In the popular concerto in B minor of Saint-Saéns he ex 
pressed the varying moods with unfailing mastery, and of his smalier 
pieces Beethoven's romance in F was played with real breadth, and 


the sentiment was not allowed to degenerate into sentimentality 


rhe certainty of his Paganini octave study, and the brilliance of his 
Wieniawski polonaise won him an enthusiastic encore.—The Tribune 

rhe afternoon of November 28 was selected for the third 
concert by this gifted young man, when Tschaikowsky s 
violin concerto was the great work of the program. Mr 
Spalding’s fine technic, his clear and expressive interpre 
tation, his serious, dignified grasp of the music, were ail 
factors in the admirable rendering he gave He also 
played Tartini’s “I! Trillo del Diavolo” and a cantilene by 
Jemberg with great and telling effect, the delicacy of his 
Ihe difficulties of the Tschai 
kowsky number were conquered with ease; he played the 


work being most admirable 


canzonetta charmingly, and infused immense spirit into 
the finale 
many would have been glad to hear the whole concerto a 


The applause at the close was vociferous, and 


second time, so well was it done 

_ The fourth recital on the evening of December 14 proved 
again a great triumph for young Mr. Spalding. His name 
was down for only two numbers, Mendelssohn's concerto 
and Saint-Saéns’ “Introduction and Rondo Capriccioso.” 
As events proved, he played two extra numbers. All his 
numbers he played with an ability, refinement and intelli 
gence that were greatly enjoyed by the large audience as 
sembled in Queen's Hall, who were more than enthusiastic 
over the playing of this youth of eighteen. The slow move 
ment of the concerto was delightfully played with a sweet 
ness of sentiment, not sentimentality, that is a part of Mr 
Spalding’s nature which he puts into all his work. All 
the flattery, adulation and compliments that the young vio 
linist has received have failed to effect any change in his 
character, which is remarkably free from all affectation; 
his art is his chief thought—to excel, to do his best, to 
study hard, always striving to attain higher possibilities 
It is expected that in the years to come this young man will 
find his ambitions attained in his profession. 

His four recitals have established him permanently in 
the musical world of London, where he sustains an en 
viable reputation, and where he is quite sure of receiving 
a warm welcome whenever he returns. It woud seem as 
if there was no more to say about his playing, when so 
much has been said in praise, but there were abundant tes 
timonials from the critics that the fourth concert had only 
deepened the impression of the previous three. 

The Times said: 

Mr. Spalding played Mendelssohn's concerto with great purit f 
tone and in unafiectedly musical style, 
While the Tribune notice is written with such an under 
standing of Mr. Spalding that it is given 

Albert Spalding’s playing of Mendclewhn's violin concerto has 
served to confirm the judgment already formed about him, that he s 
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ne of the comparativ few ple who have the right to perfor 
publicly, not because they have been born with clever fingers, an 
aptness for music, and a brain quick to apprehend the counsels of 


players, but because they have, in 


their teachers or of renowned {5 





able qualities, the special gift for trans 


lating the mind and the feeling of « 


addition to these 





“nposers without taking thoug 


for themselves Mr. Spalding’s tone is exceptional in beavty; 
rever is heard so to use it that for its own sake the hearer saya, 
How fine! He as already learned that it is but a means to an 


} 


end To empl a familiar lustration, he never mistakes the 


scaffolding for the buil But he can add the grace of a finely 





restrained emotional expre nt e poetry of the music he playa, 
nd thus | eserves t ess which has attended his perform 
ances here and elsew re I make Mendelssohn's conerto speak 
with a fresh ice is rare, or its tones with an unmistakably 
personal touch arer sti but this Mr. Spalding can do Speak 
g technically mmand { staccat playing im Saint-Seéns’ 
rondo was as int ting as anything he did; speaking from a higher 
point of view, his phrasing of Schub« Garten Melodie” has the 
fullest promise, f {is an ar : wer of singing @ simple tune 
at gives the severest test I : « ness it may be said that 
Dr. Joachim himself ld not ave disowned the playing of ihe 
Garten Melodic” heard y« 


After the Saint-Saéns number Mr Spalding was obliged 
to respond to the continued applause of the audience, which 
he did by Landon 


playing the “Garten Melodie,” with 


Ronald at the piano. Still the audience could not let him 
go without another number Cheir insistent demand was 
responded to by a violin solo, one of Brahms’ compositions, 
after which the young artist had several recalls, the whol 
concert being a splendid tribute to his gifts as a violinist 

About ten days before h ast -recital m London Mr 
Spalding played at Bristol, where his triumph amounted to 


an ovation. He was presented to all the leading people of 
that flourishing city, was feasted and féted, complimented 
and applauded, almost mobbed by requests for autographs, 
for in that town, as in London, his photographic post card 
was a teature of the program book, and every one wanted 
the photograph to have an autograph as a souvenir of the 
occasion. 


Immediately after the concert on Friday last Mr. Spald 





ng left for Florence, where he will spend the Christmas 


holidays, returning to London in time to be the soloist at 
the concert of the London Symphony Orchestra, January 


28, with Dr. Richter as conductor 
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“THE ANNA OTTEN STRING QUARTET. 


Since ithe hour that Victor Hugo startled France by 
Lying “The nineteenth century is the woman’s century,” 
gt of women has been so marked that even the 

t intellects are beginning to wake up and wonder at 
nine evolution. Today women occupy a com- 

lace in the world of music. Nothing more indi- 
the serious attitude of the sisterhood than their intel- 
vity and zeal in the support of orchestral music 
mber music concert As performers of orchestral 
ments women are winning glory, and more recently 
sie they have entered the most rarified realm of quartet play- 


t} season the Anna Otten String Quartet has made 
and from the first concert audiences and crit- 
fey ive been most appreciative and discriminating. Miss 
Otten, the leader and first violinist, had previously won 

ternational fame as a virtuosa. The new quartet was 
mmediately upon Miss Otten’s return 
ince then has devoted months to in- 
rehearsing, before giving concerts, under the able 
chu rhe fine ensemble shows that the 

adhered faithfully to the work of playing together. 

Ss From a musical standpoint the individual players are all 
narkable talents 

in of German and musical an- 

y Island, one of those 

i yvely spots that adorn Lake Hopatcong, N. J. The grand 

f M Otten, the late G. D. Otten, of Hamburg, 

A was a musical director of prominence. When a small 

dM Otten was taken abroad to begin a most thor- 

ation. She received her first violin lessons from 


M Otten is an Ameri 


She was born on Bertram’s 


Director Hopfer, of Halle, Germany, at Davos, Switzer- 
> d At the age of nine, the gentle little flaxen haired 
; l first appearance at a concert in Halle, play- 
Sy for her audience at that time one of Viotti’s twenty- 
icertos—the No. 22. The people applauded 

with enthusiasm, and many old heads predicted 

| win renown But the wise parents decreed 

girl should study for many years before 

~s , r career. She went to Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
utiful city studied at the Royal Conserva- 

Music with Hugo Heermann and Fritz Basserman. 
nkfort, Miss Otten also studied in the ensem- 

es taught by the great 'cellist, Hugo Becker, whose 
t to the United States will be recalled with pleas- 


ure by musicians. From Frankfort, Miss Otten went to 
Berlin to continue her studies with Joseph Joachim. With 
masters of such eminence, it would seem needless to state 
that Miss Otten acquired an extended repertory. She 
made several tours abroad, and among those who pro- 
claimed her an artist of exceptional gifts were Joachim, of 
Berlin; Wullner, of Cologne; Felix Mottl, of Carlsruhe; 
Julius Butkhs, of Dusseldorf; Kogel, Becker and Heer- 
mann of Frankfort. 

Since Miss Otten returned to the United States from 
her triumphs in Europe she has played at many concerts 
and music festivals. The critics in several States have 
testified in behalf of her talents, and all that has been 
written confirms the opinion of European writers. 

Janet Allen, the second violinist of the quartet, also won 
laurels as a child. She showed her violin talent at an early 
age. At seven, she took her first violin lessons from Louis 
Coenen, of Springfield, Mass. Later she studied for a time 
with Edmund Severn. Three more years were devoted to 
study in Boston, and another three years in New York, 
with Maud Powell. While studying with Miss Powell, 
Miss Allen had the distinction of being the only pupil of 
the famous Powell. In speaking of Miss Allen’s talents, 
Miss Powell said: 

“Miss Allen, who has been studying under my tuition, 
is a charming player of refined musical taste, possessing 
a tone of much purity and sweetness. She has, moreover, 
a gracious style and cannot but win her way to the hearts 
of her listeners.” 

Miss Allen is an experienced ensemble player, as well as 
a capable soloist. 

Florence Visanska, the viola player, a native of South 
Carolina, comes of a family of musicians widely known on 
both sides of the Atlantic. As a child, Miss Visanska be- 
gan her violin studies. Some years were spent at the 
National Conservatory of Music, now located at 47-49 
West Twenty-fifth street, New York City. At the Con- 


servatory, Miss Visanska studied with Professor Breit- 
rager, and later she continued her studies with Davol 
Sanders and Sam Franko. After appearances in New York 
and vicinity at a number of concerts, Miss Visanska went 
abroad to receive instruction from her brother, Daniel 


Visanska, then residing in Berlin. During the sojourn at 
the Prussian capital, Miss Visanska became acquainted 
and associated with many noted artists. The last period 
of her studies in Europe was spent in Vienna, under 
Arnold Rose, concertmeister of the Orchestra at the 
Royal Opera, in Vienna. Miss Visanska returned to this 
country about the time Miss Otten formed the quartet, and 
at once took up the position at the viola desk. 

Cecilia Bostelmann, the ‘cellist of the quartet, also be- 
longs to a family of musical renown. She received her 
early education from her parents. On her arrival in New 
York, Miss Bostelmann continued her studies under the 
guidance of two celebrated resident violincellists, Emil 
Schenck and Leo Schulz. While Miss Bostelmann is the 
youngest member of the quartet, she has had considerable 
experience playing in the concerts of the Bostelmann 
String Quartet, composed of her father, sister, brother and 
herself. She is reputed to be a player of unusual skill and 
musical understanding, and is the owner of a beautiful 
Amati ’cello, 

Even in the managerial department, the musical equip- 
ment of the Quartet is of the highest order. Edward 
Elliott, the manager, who has succeeded in booking the 
Quartet for many concerts in the early part of the sea- 
son, is a man of genuine musical accomplishments. A 
pupil of William H. Sherwood, Mr. Elliott devoted eleven 
years to the work of musical education as a musical direc- 
tor of the Utica School of Music, at Utica, N. Y. Mr. 
Elliott has made several recital tours and has played recitals 
at three of the annual meetings of the New York State 
Music Teachers’ Association. He is now settled in New 
York City, but, in the work of booking the Quartet, will 
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be more or less traveling after the New Year. The 
Quartet will be heard in many cities in the East, as well 
as West and South, after Easter. Routes will be an- 
nounced soon. 

Some press notices of concerts given during the autumn, 
and also some personal endorsements of this most attrac- 
tive and winsome quartet of string players, will be read 
with interest by managers, conductors, presidents of clubs 
and music committees everywhere: 

From the Principal of the Balliol School. 
Unica, N. Y., October 13, 1906. 

My Deak Me. Extiorr—I wish to congratulate you on the suc- 
cess of last night's performance, and to thank you for bringing to 
the school such a delightful musical treat. I have not before had 
the opportunity of hearing Miss Otten and the other members of 
her quartet, and I was delighted even beyond my expectation 
with the quality and finish of their work. If you are arranging 
other engagements for them I hope you will feel free to use my 
name wherever you think it might serve as an introduction, for 
I shall be glad, wherever I have the opportunity, to recommend 
them as thorough musicians, sure to give keen pleasure and satis- 
faction to their audiences. I shall look forward with pleasure to 
having them here again some day. I am, 

Very sincerely yours, 


(Signed) Eorra Rocxwet. Hau. 





From Bishop Doane, at St. Agnes School. 
NovEeMBER 14, 1906. 
Dear Sir—It gives me pleasure to express to you my apprecia- 
tion of the delightful concert given us by the Anna Otten Quartet. 
The program was delightfully chosen and the music rendered with 
skill and feeling such as are rarely surpassed. Wishing you all 
success in bringing this quartet before the public, and hoping that 
St. Agnes may again have the privilege of hearing them, I am, 
Sincerely yours, 


(Signed) Wa. Croswett Doane. 


From the Director of the Emma Willard Conservatery of Music. 
Troy, N. Y., November a1, 1906. 

Dear Mr. Ettiorr——While I expressed by personal delight in the 
wonderful work of the Anna Otten Quartet to you the other night, 
I must let you know how my admiration is shared by every one 
who was lucky enough to be present at that memorable concert. It 
was certainly an artistic triumph, and I send you my best wishes 
for the continued success of the quartet. If you bring the quartet 
round this way again I hope you will give me the first opportunity 
to have them with us. I remain, 

Yours very truly, 

(Signed) Epwarp F. Jounston, Director. 

The Anna Otten String Quartet gave a delightful concert in 
Graduates’ Hall last evening. The program was composed of a 
Beethoven quartet, part of a Schubert quartet, Mendelssohn's violin 
concerto played by Miss Otten, and a quartet by Haydn. Although 
the quartet has been organized only a little over a year, it fully 
sustains its reputation as one of the best string quartets in America. 
The members play with great spirit and abandon and their en- 
semble work is well nigh perfect. Miss Otten in her solo work dis- 
played wonderful technic and a warmth and beauty of tone that 
stamp her as a true virtuoso. The audience was very enthusiastic, 
and altogether it was an evening of rare delight. It is to be hoped 
that the Anna Otten Quartet may be heard in Albany again. The 
quartet is under the exclusive management of Edward Elliott, for- 
merly at the head of the School of Music in Utica.—Knickerbocker 
Press, Albany, N. Y., November 9, 1906. 





The entertainment given by the Anna Otten String Quartet in 
the assembly room of Gurley Hall at the Emma Willard School 
Saturday evening, was one of the most satisfactory ever given ut- 
der the direction of that institution, and credit is due all concerned 
for furnishing such a musical treat to the large number of friends 
of the school who attended. The hall was attractively decorated and 
the music was of such a superior order that everybody present 
thoroughly enjoyed the program, which was as follows: Beethoven 
quartet, op. 18, C minor; allegro ma non tanto, scherzo, menuetto, 
allegro; Schubert variations, “Der Tod und Das Madschen,” from 
quartet, op. posth., D minor; Mendelssohn violin concerto, op. 64, 
E minor, allegro, andante, allegro molto vivace, Anna Otten; Hadya, 
quartet, op. 64. D major, allegro moderato, adagio cantabile, menu- 
etto, finale vivace. The quartet is comprised of Anna Otten, first 
violin; Florence Visanska, viola; Janet Allen, second violin; Cecilia 
Bostelmann, ‘cello. Miss Otten showed splendid technic. She was 
accompanied by Mr. Elliott, and be assisted her in a great measure. 
The final number of the program was perhaps the most successful 
of the evening and the performers were compelled to respond to 
an encore. It is expected that the quartet will be requested to re- 
peat the performance within a short time.—Troy Record, Troy, N. 
Y,. November 12, 1906. 

The Anna Otten String Quartet, Edward Elliott, manager, gave 
a concert Saturday evening in Gurley Hall under the auspices of 
the Emma Willard Conservatory of Music. The hall was well filled, 
but undoubtedly on their second appearance in Troy these musicians 
will be heard by a much larger audience becatee of the impression 
made at this, their first appearance here. The quartet has been or- 
ganized only a year and is this year taking up an extended concert 
tour. The four artists are young women who present a most at- 
tractive picture grouped on the stage with their graceful instruments. 
Their rendering of the difficult chamber music shows thorough mp- 
sicianship and experience. Anna Otten, first violin, has already 4 
high place among women violinists and is adding much to her repu- 
tation in her leadership of the quartet. She played a most enjoy- 
able number Saturday evening, Mendelssohn's violin concerto, op. 
64, E. minor, Edward Elliott playing the piano accompaniment. 
The other members of the quartet, Jane Allen, second violin; Flor- 
ence Visanska, viola, and Cecilia Bostelmann, ‘cellist, are finished 
artists. The selections presented were representative quartet music, 
given most enjoyable renderings.—Troy Times, Troy, N. Y., No- 
vember 12, 1906. 


The Anna Otten String Quartet, at the Y. M. C. A. hall last 
evening rendered a program of classical compositions which was 
thoroughly enjoyed by the audience of music lovers present. The 
concert will be marked as one of the noteworthy events of our 
musical season. The Seaman's Vocal School is to be congratulated 
and thanked for its enterprise in arranging a concert of such artistic 
merit. It is to be regretted that more were not present. Miss 


Otten’s quartet, which is new to us, although Miss Otten’s gifted 


bow is not, is composed of genuine artists. The selections of last 
evening were thoughtfully and sincerely interpreted and with an 
unusual degree of technical skill, Their ensemble work was able 
and masterly and characterized by precision and smoothness. It 
displayed intellectual comprehension in the highest degree of varied 
movements from the works of Beethoven, Haydn, Schubert and 
Bach. The other members of the quartet besides Miss Otten are 
Janet Allen, second violin; Cecilia Bostelmann, ‘cello; and Florence 
Visanska, viola, all artists exceptionally gifted and accomplished. 
Miss Otten played the familiar but difficult Mendelssohn concerto 
in E minor in a highly artistic manner, showing strength and origin- 
ality of conception. The Chopin nocturne which came as an encore 
was an exquisite musical morsel. Edward Elliott played Miss 
Otten’s accompaniments most acceptably.—Burlington News, Burling- 
ton, Vt., November 13, 1906. 





A musical treat of the highest order was enjoyed by those who at- 
tended the concert of the Anna Otten String Quartet at the RutlanJ 
Opera House last evening. Their rendition of an extremely diffi- 
cult program was absolutely faultiess Each musician did her part, 
no more, no less. None strove for supremacy over the others, but 
all worked together toward the common end of producing perfect 
harmony and rhythm. One of the most pleasing features of the 
program was the solo by Miss Otten. Her interpretation of Men- 
delssohn’s violin concerto, op. 16, E minor, was enthusiastically re- 
ceived. Miss Otten’s skill as a musician would alone be sufficient, 
but her exceedingly pleasing personality only adds one more agree 
able point to a delightful ensemble. She responded to her encore dy 
playing Chopin’s nocturne. The Schubert variations demanded an 
encore on the part of the quartet, and Bach's air arranged for the 
G string was given. On the whole the concert was something long 
to be remembered and should the Anna Otten quartet return to this 
city they could be sure of an audience of many times larger than 
the one that greeted them so enthusiastically last evening.—Rutland 
Herald, Rutland, Vt., November 14, 1906. 





Undoubtedly one of the finest concerts ever heard in Glens Falls 
took place in the Presbyterian Church last evening when a fair 
sized audience of music lovers greeted the Anna Otten String Quar 
tet. The program was an excellent one, comprising some of the 
masterpieces of chamber music as well as one of the best known 
and most difficult violin solos, the Mendelssohn concerto. Miss 
Otten played the whole three movements of this composition in the 
most finished and artistic manner. Her playing was characterized 
by a wonderful technic which surmounted the greatest difficulties 
with an ease and abandon that were marvelous. Her tone was very 
broad and warm and exceptionally pure and finished. For an encore 
she gave a Chopin nocturne that was played beautifully. The quar 
tet work was marked by its well balanced tone quality, but more es 
pecially the ensemble, this being the most vital requirement which 
quartet playing calle for. The art of four individuals playing to 
gether as one person, the Anna Otten String Quartet possesses in a 
marked degree.—Gilens Falls Post, Glens Falls, N. Y., October 19, 
1906, 





Despite the unfavorable weather conditions, a good sized audience 
waded through the deep snow drifts to hear the Anna Otten String 
Quartet concert, under the auspices of Iran Grotto, at the Empire 
Theater last evening. The quartet's work was up to the same 
standard of excellence as on its former appearance here a month 
ago. Its rendition of the Schubert variations on “Der Tod und das 
Madchen” was perhaps the most appreciated of all the numbers ren 
dered and was applauded so enthusiastically that the quartet had to 
respond with an encure, Bach's aria, which was beautifully played. 
Miss Otten won her audience with her rendition of the Bruch con- 
certo, a work abounding in the utmost technical difficulties, but she 
played it with an ease and abandon such as only the greatest of 
violinists are capable of. The most artistic work of the quartet was 
shown in its last number, the Grieg G minor quartet, the weird ef 
fects of this composition of the famous Norwegian composer being 
somewhat startling to any one not familiar with his style, but none 
the less enjoyable on that account.—Glens Fails Morning Post, Glens 
Falls, N. Y., November 16, 1906. 





The Anna Otten String Quartet gave a most delightful recital in 
Gurley Hali of the Emma Willard School on Saturday evening to a 
large and appreciative audience. The hall was very tastefully deco 
rated and the program rendered of such artistic merit and worth as 
to make the recital one of the most successful affairs ever presented 
under the direction of the Emma Willard Conservatory of Music 
The first number on the program was the Beethoven Quartet, op. 
18, No. 2, in C minor, allegro ma noutauto, scherzo, menuetto, allegro 
and was given in a graceful and delightful manner. This was followed 
by Schubert's variations, “Der Tod und das Madchen,” from quar 
tet of posth. D minor, given a very forceful interpretation. The 
third number on the program was the Mendelssohn violin concerto, 
op. 64, in E minor, allegro, andante, allegro molto vivace, played by 
Anna Otten. Miss Otten played this difficult concerto with wonder 
ful case and a marvelous technic. This violinist is not a stranger 
in Troy and ber former reputation as a violin virtuoso was greatly 
enhanced on Saturday evening. She was accompanied by Mr. Elliott, 
and his capable assistance in this number added greatly to its beauty 
The last number on the program was the Haydn quartet, op. 64, im 
D major, allegro moderato, adagio cantabile, menuetto, finale vivace 
This was the most successful number of the evening if one may 
judge by the applause it received, for the quartet were obliged to 
respond to an encore. The members of the quartet are Anna Otten, 
first violin; Janet Allen, second violin; Florence Visanska, viola; 
Cecilia Bostelmann, ‘cello. Altogether the concert was a rare treat, 
and it is possible that the quartet will be requested to repeat the 
program here shortly —Evening Standard, Troy, N. Y., November 
12, 1906. 





Schenectady music lovers enjoyed a rare treat last evening when 
the Anna Otten String Quartet made its first appearance in this 
city at the First Reformed Church. Despite the rain a fairly large 
crowd turned out and had it been known that the work of the 
quartet was so excellent the big church would undoubtedly have been 
well filled. Anna Otten, first violinist and leader of the quartet, is 
an artist out of the ordinary. She bas a violin, an old and valuable 
instrument, and the equal of its delicacy of tone when Miss Otten 
played Mendelssohn's violin concerto, op. 64, E minor, has never 
before been heard in this city. Miss Otten and her work was ac- 
corded enthusiastic applause. The quartet, aside from Miss Otten 
is composed of Janet Allen, second violin; Florence Visanska, viola. 
and Cecilia Bostelmann, ‘cello. The ensemble showed a combination 
of talent and training that was altogether pleasing. The audience 
for the most part was composed of lovers of the better class of 
music, and those present fully appreciated the efforts of the quarte 
As a result of the very favorable impression created by the new or- 


ganization, Edward Elliott, the manager, will undoubtedly arrange 
for another appearance later in the season 
Schenectady, N. Y., November 10, 1906. 


Schenectady Gazette, 


The coming of the Anna Otten String Quartet last night at Gradu 
ates’ Hall was the first important event of Albany's musical season 
It was also the first appearance in the city of these artists, whose 
perfection of work has placed the organization side by side with the 
most notable string quartets in the country. The personnel includes 
Anna Otten, first violin; Janet Allen, second violin; Florence Visan 
Aside from the art of these 
young women, they are essentially young and of most attractive pe 
sonality. 


ska, viola; Cecilia Bostelmann, ‘cello. 


Miss Otten, at the head of the quartet, has as her as 
sociates artists of sterling merits, who belong in every imstance | 
families having musical traditions, and their ensemble work was 
careful and finished, and showed the result of much playing to 
gether, The heaviest task and the masterpiece of the evening was 
the opening number, Beethoven's quartet, op. 1%, No. 4, C minor, 
which was played superbly in the different .passages, and in th: 
Miss Otten, who has 
studied the violin since childhood, and has played with Nordica and 
other great singers and at many of the musical festivals, has not 
many equals among women violinists. 


sparkling scherzo and minuectto movements. 


Temperamentally she is a: 
artist, and is one of the most versatile of violinists. She plays airy 
tritles with delicacy and grace and the more profound music with 
force and power. 


ing 6 magnetic 


Her technic is faultless, and above all her play 

Her solo number was Mendelssohn's concerto, op 
64, E minor, in which she brought forth all the beauties of this com 
position in the allegro, the andante and the allegro molto vivace 
movements. It was a most worth while evening of music, an it 
was not only a distinct triumph for the quartet, but augurs wel! for 
the season of the St. Agnes School of Musig—Albany Argus, No 
vember 9, 1906. 


The musical season of St. Agnes School and the St. Agnes School 
of Music was brilliantly introduced last evening by the appearanc« 
for the first time in this city of the Anna Otten String Quartet 
under the management of Edward Elliott, formerly of the Utica 
Conservatory, but now concert director for many musicians The 
Anna Otten Quartet was organized late last season, and bids fair 
to be one of the foremost ladies’ string quartets in the country. Com 
posed of individual artists of undisputed worth, its ensemble playing 
i fast assuming that style and finish only to be attained by con 
stant and intelligent practice and a musicianly interest. The per 
sonnel includes Anna Otten, first violin; Janet Allen, second violin; 
Florence Visanska, viola; Cecilia Bostelmann, ‘cello—four young 
women of attractive appearance. Miss Otten ag head of the quartet 
is also its soloist. Her playing is marked both by excellent technic 
and depth of feeling. Her solo offering was Mendelssohn's concerto, 
op. 64, E minor, the three movements of which were given with 
musicianly regard for their varied exactions. As an encore she 
played Chopin's nocturne hree quartet numbers—comprising in 
all nine movements—<displayed the quartet's ability to handle the 
works of Beethoven, Schubert and Haydn.—Albany Evening Jour 
nal, November 9, 1906. 


Kitty Cheatham's Holiday Matinee. 
A holiday audience, including many children, greeted 
Kitty Cheatham in the Lyceum Theater 
week. 


Friday ot iast 
This dainty and talented lady gave an entertainment 
that was delightful from the beginning to the end. After 
an old English Christmas lullaby by Corner, Miss Cheatham 
entered the realm of childhood, and alternately charmed 
and amused her listeners by depicting all sorts and condi 
tions of boys and girls, good and bad, timid and intrepid 
She sang a song, “Merry Christmas,” by Margaret R 
Lang, and follewed it by two from the litle songs by Jessiv 
Gaynor—“Jerushy” and “The Sugar Dolly.”. One of the 
daintiest of these childish pieces was “Fairyland,” by Amy 
Trowbridge. Longfellow’s “Naughty Little Girl With the 
Little Curl,” set to music by Needham, and the sorrows of 
two little boys, one with red hair and curls, which he 
hated, and one entitled “Practicing” (about a little boy 
who hated music, but had to practice in order to appease 
his musical mother), by John Carpenter, afforded Miss 
Cheatham a real opportunity to display her mimic powers 
The second part of the program was devoted to negro 
Sayings and songs, including three modern negro melodies 
by Noll, Rogers and Hein 


once more took the audience into the realm of childhood, 


rhe third part of the program 
and among the best of the numbers was a group of four 
“My Valentine,” “The Com 
forter,” “The Trout” and “Animal Thoughts.” 

The other songs were by George MacDonald, Archibald 
Sullivan, Betty Sage, John Chadwick, Grace Wassall and 
Elizabeth Coolidge. Flora McDonald assisted Miss Cheat 
ham at the piano. The matinee was under the management 


new songs by H. L. Brainard 


of Miss Cheatham’s personal representative, Fitzhugh W 
Haensel, of 542 Fifth avenue. It is encouraging to hear 
that the demand for Miss Cheatham’s recitals is increasing 


In this day of vulgar stage entertainments the country 
cannot have too many refined impersonators. As a sing 
ing actress, Miss Cheatham must be regarded as a tru 
friend of children and of all adults who love boys and 


girls. 


Gabrilowitsch in Sacramento. 
Gabrilowitsch appeared before the Saturday Club of 


Sacramento, Cal., on December 17. This was his progra 
Sonata, A minor, op. 42.. Schule 
Nocturne, F major.. ee ‘ o 
Mazurka, B minor.............. Ch 
Polonaise, A flat major. C 


Songs Without Words . Mendelase 

E major, A major, E flat maj F ma 
Rhapsodie Hongroise, op. t19..... rahe 
Romance : ‘ ‘ Pauw 
En automne etude Moszkow sk: 
Gavotte, D major .. oeden .. Glazounow 
Etude, F minor ......... iene abe : Liszt 
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FUTURE MUSICAL EVENTS IN NEW YORK. 


Every evening and ‘Wednesday and Saturday matinees, 
until further notice, “The Student King,” Garden 
Pheater 

Wednesday evening, January 2, grand opera, Manhattan 
Opera House. 

Wednesday evening, January 2, grand opera, Metropolitan 
Opera House. 

Thursday evening, January 3, special orchestral concert, 

Mendelssohn Hall 

lay afternoon, January 4, New York Philharmonic 

public rehearsal, Carnegie Hall 

iy evening, January 4, grand op¢ Manhattan Opera 
House. 

riday evening, January 4, grand opera, Metropolitan 
Opera House 
irday afternoon, January 5, grand opera matinee, Man 

hattan Opera House 

rday afternoon, January grand opera matinee, Met 
ropolitan Opera House 

Saturday evening, January 5, concert by the New York 

Carnegie Hall. 

5, grand opera (popular prices), 


Philharmonic, 

Saturday evening, January 
Manhattan Opera House 

Saturday evening, January 5, grand opera (popular prices), 
Metropolitan Opera House. 

Sunday evening, January 6, operatic concert, Manhattan 
Opera House 

Sunday evening, January 6, operatic concert, Metropolitan 


Opera House 


Monday evening, January 7, grand opera, Manhattan Op- 
era House 
Monday evening, January 7, grand opera, Metropolitan 


Opera House 
esday evening, January 8, Madame Nordica’s concert, 
assisted by the New York Philharmonic, Wassily Saf 
onoff conductor, Carnegie Hall 

uesday evening, January 8, Kneisel Quartet concert, Men 
delssohn Hall 

Wednesday afternoon, January 9, lecture-recital on “Sa 
lome,” Mendelssohn Hall 

Wednesday evening, January 9, grand opera, Manhattan 
Opera House. 

Wednesday evening, January 9, grand opera, Metropolitan 
Opera House. 

Wednesday evening, January 9, concert by the Flonzalay 
Quartet, Mendelssohn Hall 

Thursday afternoon, January 10, recital by Herbert Wither- 
spoon, Mendelssohn Hall. 

Thursday evening, January 10, concert by the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Carnegie Hall 

Friday afternoon, January 11, concert by the Boston Sym 
phony Quartet, Mendelssohn Hall 
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Friday afternoon, January 11, grand opera, Manhattan 
Opera House. 

Friday evening, January 11, 
Opera House. 

Friday evening, January 11, concert by the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Baptist Temple, Brooklyn. 

Saturday afternoon, January 12, matinee by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, Carnegie Hall. 

Saturday afternoon, January 12, grand opera 
Manhattan Opera House. 

Saturday afternoon, January 12, grand 
Metropolitan Opera House 


grand opera, Metropolitan 


matinee, 


opera matinee, 


Saturday evening, January 12, grand opera (popular 
prices), Manhattan Opera House. 
Saturday evening, January 12, grand opera (popular 


prices), Metropolitan Opera House. 

Sunday evening, January 13, concert by the New York 
Liederkranz, Arthur Claassen conductor, Liederkranz 
Club House. 

Sunday evening, January 13, operatic concert, Manhattan 
Opera House. 

Sunday evening, January 13, operatic concert, Metropoli- 
tan Opera House. 
Monday evening, January 

Opera House. 

Monday evening, January 14, grand opera, Metropolitan 
Opera House. 

Tuesday evening, January 15, concert by the Adele Mar- 
gulies Trio, Mendelssohn Hall. 

Wednesday evening, January 16, concert by the Kalten 
born Quartet, Mendelssohn Hall. 

Wednesday evening, January 16, grand opera, Manhattan 
Opera House. 

Wednesday evening, January 16, grand opera, Metropolitan 
Opera House. 

(Thursday evening, January 17, concert by the Olive Mead 
Quartet, Mendelssohn Hall. 

Thursday morning, Janaary 17, musicale of the Haarlem 
Philharmonic Society, Waldorf-Astoria. 

Thursday evening, January 17, concert by the Olive Mead 
Quartét, Mendelssohn Hall. 

Thursday evening, January 17, concert by the Russian 
Symphony Society, Carnegie Hall. 

Friday evening, January 18, grand opera, Manhattan Op 
era House. 


14, grand opera, Manhattan 


Friday evening, January 18, grand opera, Metropolitan 
Opera House. 

Saturday afternoon, January 19, Young People’s Sym- 
phony concert, Carnegie Hall. 

Saturday afternoon, January 19, grand opera matinee, 
Manhattan Opera House 

Saturday afternoon, January 19, grand 
Metropolitan Opera House. 


opera matinee, 





Saturday evening, January 19, concert by the New York 
Symphony Society, Carnegie Hall. 


Saturday evening, January 19, grand opera (popular 
prices), Manhattan Opera House 
Saturday evening, January 19, grand opera (popular 


prices), Metropolitan Opera House. 

Sunday afternoon, January 20, matinee by the New York 
Symphony Orchestra, Carnegie Hall. 

Sunday evening, January 20, operatic concert, Manhattan 
Opera House. 

Sunday evening, January 20, operatic concert, Metropolitan 
Opera House. 

Monday evening, January 21, grand opera, Manhattan 
Opera House. 

Monday evening, January 21, grand opera, Metropolitan 
Opera House. 

Wednesday evening, January 23, concert by the Scottish 
Society of New York, Mendelssohn Hall. 

Wednesday evening, January 23, grand opera, Manhattan 
Opera House. 

Wednesday evening, January 23, grand opera, Metropolitan 
Opera House. 

Chursday evening, January 24, concert by the St. Cecilia 
Society, Mendelssohn Hall. 

Thursday evening, January 24, concert by the Marum 
Quartet, Cooper Union Hall. 

Thursday evening, January 24, concert by the Kneisel 
Quartet, Association Hall, Brooklyn. 

Friday afternoon, January 25, public rehearsal by the New 
York Philharmonic Society, Carnegie Hall. 

Friday evening, January 25, grand opera, Manhattan Opera 
House. 

Friday evening, January 25, grand opera, Metropolitan 
Opera House. 

Saturday afternoon, January 26, recital by Fannie Bloom- 
field-Zeisler, Carnegie Hall. 

Saturday afternoon, January 26, grand opera matinee, 
Manhattan Opera House. 

Saturday afternoon, January 26, grand opera matinee, 
Metropolitan Opera House. 

Saturday evening, January 26, concert by the New York 
Philharmonic Society, Carnegie Hall. 

Saturday afternoon, January 26, concert by the University 
Glee Club, Carnegie Lyceum. 


Saturday evening, January 26, grand opera, (popular 
prices), Manhattan Opera House. 
Saturday evening, January 26, grand opera, (popular 


prices), Metropolitan Opera House. 

Opera every Monday, Wednesday, Friday and Saturday 
nights, and Saturday matinee, and Sunday night con- 
certs, Manhattan Opera House. 

Opera every Monday, Wednesday, Friday and Saturday 
nights, and a Saturday matinee, and Sunday night con- 
certs, Metropolitan Opera House. 
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Management R. E. JOHNSTON 
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THE MINNEAPOLIS SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


FOURTH SEASON 


(65 Musicians) 


EMIL OBERHOFFER, Conductor 


SPRING TOUR OF CONCERTS 
AND FESTIVALS 


0, B, BABCOCK, Business Representative, Hampshire Arms 





A Practical Course of Instruction in Scientific 
Breathing and Voice Production 


A series of short Lectures and Exercises, with ample Direction, in Fifteen Separate Parts, by Turopore A. 
Warrerson, Assuring the Perfect Alignment and Equilibrium of the Body, Control of the Nerve Centers and 
Development of Will Power—The Center of Gravity of Mental and Physical ae Command of the 


Greatest Facility of the Breathing, Muscular Fre 
THEODORE A. WATTERSON - 


om and Diaphragmatic Balance. 
1465 Franklin Avenue, Columbus, Ohio 


ddress, 





WILLIAM NELSON BURRITT 


Auther of “A Process 
of Veoal Study.” 
834 CARNEGIE HALL 
NEW YORE 








ALICE MERRITT-COCHRAN, su» 


Telephone: 2305 J Bedford. 


S Bast 16th Street. NEW YORK 








ALEXANDER LAMBERT 


792 Lexington Avenue, New York 


Has Resumed Instruction 





EO ceed 


_WOLLE, 


A ORGANIST. 
THE WOLFSON MUSICAL BUREAU, 131 East 17th St., New York 


LENA DORIA DEVINE 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION (Lamperti Method) 
ree es ache , Dulield, Colerature Sopranc, Sousa’s Band 








several seasons, Herbert Ly ey ty 

M G 10 , 
Marie Louise Contralto? Clare Mi, "Hemaes, “4 
rane, National Grand Opera Co.; Minnie Minck, ‘Soprano; Aimee 
Miller Basso; Edward ° ag i, Joos 
Charch);, Assunta De Rese, : Soprano (first of 
era, Paris, etc, and many other successful singers. _ 
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Tuesday evening, January 29, Edwin Grasse’s second violin 
recital, Mendelssohn Hal 
Thursday evening, January 31 

Symphony Society, Cooper Union Hall 


concert by the People’s 


Friday evening, February 1, concert by the People’s Sym 














RECORD OF THE PAST 
WEEK IN NEW YORK. 


Every evening, and Saturday matinee, “The Student King, 


Garden Theater 





Nordica, Edouard Dethier, violinist, Fagnani, baritone, 
and Anthony 
Brookly: 


Sunday atternoon, 


pianist, Twenty-third Regiment Armory 


New Yor! 


Carnegie Hall 


December 30, matinee by the 


Symphony Society, Lhévinne, soloist, 





phony Society, Carnegie Hall ns afternoon, December 26, first — nop sone Sunday evening, December 30, first piano recital by Master 
Saturday evening, February 2, concert by the New York Macmullen (violin), Mendelssohn Ha Horsbowski, Carnegie Hall 
Symphony Society Wednesday afternoon, December 26, matinee performance: ey ~ ii ag 
Sunday afternoon, January 3, matinee by the New York of “The Messiah,” by the New York Oratorio Society, Sunday evening, December 30, operatic concert, Manhattan 
Symphony Society Carnegie Hall Opera House 
Wednesday evening, December 26, “Carmen,” Manhattat Sunday evening, operatic concer Metropolitan Opera 
eet ee eae Opera House House 
Joint Appearances of Toronto Chorus and Pittsburg ‘\«inesday evemng, “La Damnation de baust, Met Monday evening, December 31, “Aida,” \ ttan Opera 
Orchestra. politan Opera House House 
Thursday morning, December Bagby sicale, Wa Modan’ evening December <. “Faust \etropolita 
On Tuesday and Wednesday evenings, February 12 and dorf-Astoria : . 
: - : Opera He ‘ 
13, 1907, the Mendelssohn Choir of Toronto, 220 mixed Vhursday evening, December 27, annual periorman 7 
voices, A. S. Vogt, conductor, will join the Pittsburg Or The Messiah,” by the New York Oratorio Society Vuesday afte ae = = 1907, a a 
chestra, Emil Paur, conductor, in two concerts at Carnegie Carnegie Hall if “Hansel und Gret: Metropolitan Opera foust 
Hall, New York. These concerts will be preceded by five Thursday evening, December 27, concert by People wesday evening, January | ll Trovatore Manhattat 
days of concerts in Toronto and one day in Buffalo, by the Symphony Society, Cooper Union Hall Opera He 
two organizations. The choir and orchestra, in 1905 and Friday afternoon, December 28, Kitty Cheatham’s | , 
1906, gave ioint concerts in Buffalo, which represent the matinee, Lyceum Theater Musicale at the Grosse-Thomason School. 
only appearances the choir has yet made outside its home Friday evening, December 28, concert by People’s Symphon 
city These New York concerts mark, for the first time Society, Franz X. Arens, conductor, Carnegie Hall At wusicale at the Berta Grosse-Thoma 
in the artistic capital of the United States, an alliance be- Friday evening, December 28, revival of “Lakme,” Metro- School for Piar 59 Degraw street, Brooklyn, pup 
tween a representative musical organization of His Majes politan Opera House M atric 1aSé played an interesting group of piece 
ty’s domains and one of the permanent orchestras of the Friday evening, December 28, “Faust,” Manhattan Opera y Adele Aus der Ohe—‘Slumber Song,” Lois Burnham 
cK. United States Every member of the choir has agreed t House. Melodie Marcelle Guern Sarabande Gladys Best 
he present at the New York concerts, and the idea of such Saturday afternoon, December 29, “Rigoletto,” Manhattan ( tte Mar S. Langley Phe other piano number 
1 musical journey on the part of th idmurable uly of Opera House d playe \ soltegtetto Philipp FE. Bach), M 
singers has already created much enthusiasm in Canada Saturday afternoon, December 29, “Siegfried,” Metropolitan G \u M ( urd), Mabel Cuddihy x 
ind among Canadians resident in the United States. While Opera House Without \ S Saen Edna Shepard; “Erotik 
the programs have not been completed, Beethoven's Saturday evening, December 29, “Aida” (popular prices) (orn 7 ide | mt (Schutt). Harriet Con 
“Ninth” symphony will be given at the first concert, under Manhattan Opera House “Wat » nant d valse in C sharp minor 
Mr. Paur’s direction, and the choir will sing both with the Saturday evening, December 29, “La Boheme” (popular ( pin ence G. See Effusion Moszkowski 
orchestra and a capella under Mr. Vogt Tickets for these prices), Metropolitan Opera House Mabel An Mr. | te, a te r pupil of Charle 
concerts may be ordered by mail now from the box office Saturday evening, December 29, concert by New Yorl fassett, one of the teachers at t hool ng “I'll Sing 
of Carnegie Hall, Fifty-seventh street 1 Seventh avenue Symphony Society, Lhévinne, soloist, Carnegie Hall hee Song f Araby,” by ( nd an aria from “La 
New York City Saturday evening, December 29, special concert by Madame vorita 
& SOPRANO 
8) 
ry Oratorio, Concert and Song Recitals 
= &§ ™ HENRY WOLFSO 
5 : E 131 East 17th Street, New York 
ees : seiaiane 











EKKING 


THE GREAT GERMAN ’CELLIST 


NOW ON TRANSCONTINENTAL TOUR 





j Milwaukee News—Herr Hekking amply demonstrated that he » truly great artist of technical finish. An abun 
' dance of temperament and complete mastery at all times of his instrument were the artistic elements that he dis 
played 
' Denver Republican—Anton Hekking must be ranked with the greatest. A scholariy player, whose style is refined 
ind finished ° 
Salt Lake Herald—Never before has an artist received th 1 f applause accorded Hekking. He stirred the 


nthusiasm of the audience to the utmost 


HEKKING IS AVAILABLE ALL SEASON. ENGAGEMENTS 














. NOW BOOKING 
For any information Address 
R. E. JOHNSTON, Manager 

St. James Bullding, Broadway and 26th Street 
/ Telephone : 666 Madison NEW YORK 

SECOND AMERICAN TOUR OF 
j sexe PEPPERCORN 

09 @ 
THE ENGLISH PIANIST E 
. January, February, March, 1907 
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HEKKING MAKING ZIGZAG TOURS—MORE NOTICES. 
1e demands for Anton Hekking compel the great Ger- 
cellist to make some zigzag tours. His engagements 
ve coming in from all points of the compass, and many 
gagements follow. Since he arrived in this country, 
( tumn, he has played in the Middle West, the 
and the far West, in addition to concerts in the 
booked for more concerts in all 


‘ the United States and Canada No cellist ever 





” é re territory in one season. The following no- 
8 1 papers in Salt Lake City, Denver and Fargo: 
i“ y all the audience came back, augmented by 
the famous Hekking in his recital Some one has 

3 is king of instruments, the ‘cello is prime 

, Ot ce, both sayings depend on how the instruments 
g " t r Hekking last night, it is a question 

f is not entitled to the name of monarch. 

: can perform as he does could be num- 


is a rare privilege for Salt Lake to 
t ‘cellists of the first rank have been 
| few with whom we can compare him. The 


H nann w came with Eames and 


ry N wa himself! a master. Hekking 

f t that, no higher praise couid 
the enthusiasm of the audience 

selected equally from the classical 


exquisite renditions as 

wa Lint éns; nocturne, by Chopin 
Ea f these numbers was rendered 

f tone and a depth of feel 

ASS Hie was recalled again 


e evening was waited upon in 


ts f cia who tendered the warm 

Hekking brought his own ac- 

| Ke 1 admirable work.—Salt Lake Tribune 
i 

received the storms of applause ac 

when, after graciously rendering a 

vce refused to leave, he returned 

1s the gem of the evening, Godard’s 

Joce e was obliged to respond to a curtain 

, in wment 
eS f 1a ged for the evening was a varied one, includ 
e 


»pin, Massenet, Boccherini, Boellman, 
It opened with the magnificent concerto 
was the most ambitious number 

i Although to the 
erhaps a treat because of the manner in which it 
ter part of the audience could not be said to 
of the numbers less complex in theme 
aint-Saéns was the 


id masterly rendition 


One other number by 

Le Cygne,” played by Gerardy when he ap- 

Tn2 year with the Orpheus Club, and made doubly 
heard it The Bach air is a sweet, melodious 


he exquisite tones of the instrument were 
again in the Chopin nocturne the instrument 
3 ed of a power and feeling that was human, 
bers were relieved by the “Harlequin,” by Pop- 
" ttle rondo, by Boccherini, both played with a 


characteristic of the versatility of the great 





wing the Boellman number, “Variations Symphon 
48 80 great that the musician was obliged to 
Salt Lake Herald. 


c ‘ 
he ayed lraumerei 


of Anton Hekking to arrive in time for the 
rt yesterday afternoon at the Salt Lake Theater, was 


t, it prolonged a musical treat into two performances, 
M He'kiug «ppeared alone in the evening concert, it 
ee, for him to appear oftener than he would have other 


ers more than they expected of the 
work. His musical conception, his execution and magnet- 
are seldom equalled and he cast a veritable 
wudience sat motionless enjoying the 
ly as it was brought out by the touch of the artist 

: ¢ strings of the instrument, of which he is master, and 


1} 
i 


Ea t gret when the music ceased. He gave selections from 


Massenet, Roccherini, Boellman, Popper, Schumann 





. 
salt Lake Evening Telegram 


t more can be said than that it is 
g the senses and blazing a path through one’s im- 





Taking as his introductory num- 
academic, colorless composition, 
nee { ex iting one’s skill, he captured his 


ady to receive his more tender renditions. 


urtist, Hekking, played here Saturday night 
f the Fargo College Conservatory of Music 
worthy as being the first recital ever given 
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here on the ’cello, and the wonderful resources of the violoncello 
as a musical medium, when played by an artist, were a surprise to 
many who were not familiar with the ‘cello as an instrument for 
solo work. Mr. Hekking came up to the high expectations of the 
audience, and even beyond. Hekking ranks with Becker and Ger- 
ardy of the younger school. A great deal of Hekking’s success 
must be credited to the faithful and exquisite manner with which 
Mitchell Kellert plays his accompaniments. This young man, who 
is only eighteen, is a marvelous player in many ways. Perhaps he 
lacks a little in shading, which will come’with more mature years, 
but his perfect abandon and absolute surety of notes bespeaks 
much for the future.—Fargo Evening News. 





PRESS OPINIONS OF ANTON FOERSTER. 

Anton Foerster’s reputation as one of the great pianists 
of the day has long been established. He is an artist who 
thinks deeply and a virtuoso who performs brilliantly— 
so say the critics, among the many other charming things 
they have to say of him. Appended are some press opin- 
ions : 

I heard the two principal numbers of the difficult program given 


by the artist, who piayed here for the first time Brahms’ F minor 
and Liszt’s B minor sonatas. The great strength and endurance of 





this gifted artist were fully equal to the demands which these serious 
and mighty works require for their fulfillment. No note was miss- 
ing, each phrase, were it ever so interwoven in intricate passages 
and counterpoint, was clearly brought out. The manner in which 
climaxes balanced each other, and in their interplay were made 
serviceable to a big onsweeping miovement, was a proof of taste and 
deep understanding of the compositions, lofty in spite of their un- 
wieldiness, and totally unsurmountable by mere bravura. Mr. Foer- 
ster won our hearty esteem on account of the serious way in which 
he regards his profession—an esteem which found expression in 
hearty applause.—Hannoversche Tageblatt, January 18, 1905. 


On Monday evening Anton Foerster, who, although until lately 
unknown to the musical circle of this place, has for years been 
looked up to as a pianist of high standing, gave a concert here. 
Mr. Foerster, formerly a student of the Leipsic Conservatory, had 
by the highly artistic construction of his program, shown to what 
class his art belongs. Brahms’ F minor and Liszt's B minor sonatas 
demand for their adequate interpretation good technical armor, 
physical strength and endurance, also temperament. To a pianist 
in possession of these attributes, they offer ample opportunity to 








display his talents in all directions. These three qualities are pos- 
sessed in their highest form by Mr. Foerster, added to which is an 
unusually keen sense of rhythm, which to a certain extent forms the 
basis of his musical conceptions.—Hannoversches Courier, January 
17, 1906. 


Few of the pianists of foremost rank tread the secluded paths of 
Foerster, betraying in their performance such deeply artistic traits. 
The choice of Liszt’s genial B minor sonata alone sufficed to attract 
the attention of the artistic circle. Foerster, however, added to his 
program the Brahms F minor sonata, which has so seldom been 
heard since the time of Hans von Bilow, and interpreted both works, 
so fundamentally different, with a finely developed sense of style 
and a sovereign mastery of the spiritual and technical alike, which 
commanded unbounded admiration. Both works, milestones since 
the time of Beethoven, were nagnificently rendered in their dramatic 
culminations, and still the inner meaning of both the tone poems 
in question—the ravishing, genial soaring of Liszt, and the reserved, 
manly and indubitable nature of the North German Brahms—both 
found convincing expression. And what delicacy in the differentia- 
tions of the pianissimo passages! Liszt with his insinuating song 
melodies and the tender, one might almost say, the chaste fervor of 
Brahms. Indeed he played in a masterly and unsurpassed manner. 


His last program, with the exception of Schubert’s charming im- 
promptu, op. 142, No. 3, was entirely modern, and by the perfection 
and magnificence of the performance, Mr. Foerster conveyed an 
impression of power never previously attained by Mr. Foerster. The 
Brahms F minor and Liszt B minor sonatas are both works which 
make tremendous demands on the fingers, brain and heart of the 
performer. Mr. Foerster gave them with a breadth and depth of 
expression, with such fervor and with such sweetness of tone, 
that his hearers will long retain a memory of the beautiful sounds. 
The success which greeted the rendering of the Liszt was still more 
decided and unanimous. Mr. Foerster understood exactly how to 
give due weight to the virtuoso side of this daringly conceived work, 
but above all technical bravura stood supreme the musical contents 
full of life and joined together in masterly fashion. Ruthardt’s 
“Passacaglia,” Schubert's impromptu, Chopin’s nocturne and the bril- 
liant Liszt tarantelle would alone have sufficed to show the individu- 
ality of Mr. Foerster’s distinguished pianistic gifts and his art. They 
aroused turbulent applause, in acknowledgment of which the con- 
cert giver played an encore.—Hallesche Zeitung, Halle, February 3. 
1905. 


We made the acquaintance of Anton Foerster, the Austrian pianist, 
who displayed a brilliant technic in Liszt’s A major concerto, and 
later won a significant success with the performance of some smaller 
solos.—Berlingske Tidende, Copenhagen, November 6, 1905. 


The pianist, Anton Foerster, also seemed to please the public 
mightily well. He was the soloist of the evening and showed himself 
to be a brilliant and fine virtuoso.—Nationaltidende, November 5, 
1905. 


Mr. Foerster is the possessor of a highly developed technic. The 
chief characteristics of his playing are clearness, precision, strength 
and brilliancy.—Danebrog, Copenhagen, November 5, 1906. 


He is a mature artist of outspoken individuality, who stands today 
in the zenith of his powers. He knows how to lend character to his 
interpretations by his powerful and earnest conception of the con 
tents of the works he portrays, by his decisive rhythms and by a 
careful preparation of all technicalities. Our guest had a rousing 
success and was heartily applauded and called out.—-Kélnische Volk- 
teitung. 


Foerster’s fine, rounded polished touch was displayed to wonderful 
advantage in Chopin's etudes. His performance rendered us obliv- 
ious to all things material.—Neues Wiener Tageblatt. 


Brilliant technic, penetration and earnest comprehension show him 
to be in the rank of the foremost piano artists —Wiener Abendpost. 


Like delicate murmuring pearls the etude came to us from Foer- 
ster’s hands. No unduly loud tone disturbed the evenness of the 
freamy tones.—Die Zeit, Vienna. 





Second Schnitzer Recital. 

Germaine Schnitzer, the young Parisian pianist, who 
won such a pronounced success at her recent debut in New 
York, will give a second recital at Mendelssohn Hall, on 
Monday afternoon, January 7, with the following pro- 
gram: 


Peiiees ane Pan, Fs kde sc csnc cdvcsvisbeoedcsveccku Bach 
Someta, GA BF AGPRIMONONE 6.0 a os cc iceccctasivcoeusece Beethoven 
Variations Serieuses ..... ebbeteenscondasunesecébes . -Mendelssohn 
SRD oii. isan ia etens dgeees ene cece concede benbddbeead Chopin 
WORE ao tne sh on anbacdsbet oi wennd eds cdeauspapbas +eeees Chopin 
OCI. ih Fn Sé tip anewssvacavseeaeegevieres shekenrnswen + Chopin 
ON NOD © heath d'o:o 6.0.6 0'b04409%.00c0 eodanelenseuenaa Chopin 
In der Nacht 
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“THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD.” 
Lonwvon, December 16, 1906. 

Before an audiencec that completely filled every available 
space in the Prince of Wales’ Theater, the curtain went 
up on Wednesday evening, December 12, on “The Vicar 
of Wakefield” for the first performance in London. The 
event was one of the important “openings” of the pres- 
ent season, and had been looked forward to by hundreds 
of the friends and admirers of Liza Lehmann and David 
Bispham with great interest. In fact, so widespread was 
this interest that had the theater been just three or four 
times as large as it really is, there would have been an 
audience to fill it, for hundreds were refused tickets dur- 
ing the ten days previous to the opening night. Tele- 
grams, letters of appeal, personal solicitations were all 
of no avail, for the house had been entirely sold out a 
week in advance. So it was that on the opening night a 
brilliant audience was present to welcome “The Vicar of 
Wakefield,” who, it may be said, “came, sang and con 
quered,” a splendid beginning being made for the prosper 
ous voyage on which “The Vicar” was launched. Gold- 
smith’s story is well known, but it can be said that in 
arranging it for the stage, the book has been very well 
done, the matter of compression being the greatest dif- 
ficulty to contend with; but an intelligible story is told, 
the interest in the principal characters being sustained 
throughout. Of the music, when all unite in saying that 
it is the best that Madame Lehmann has as yet given to 
the public, it can be readily understood that it is very 
good indeed. Written with the delicacy and refinement 
that characterizes Madame Lehmann’s music, the sim 
plicity of style, the themes, the swing, the 
sparkle were carried throughout the three acts that made 
a continuous whole. Nearly all the solos were re 
demanded, while a quintet at the end of the first act re 
ceived a double encore. At the end of the opera there 


charming 
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were numberless “calls” for the principals and the com- 
poser, the enthusiasm of the audience that was such a 
feature of the evening not giving way until separately 
and collectively all had been duly honored for so enjoy- 
able an evening. 

As The Vicar, David Bispham naturally came first. He 
is so experienced an actor, as well as singer, that his ap- 
pearance was anticipated with great interest and pleasure. 
That he excelled in all that he did goes without saying; 
he was in splendid voice; he looked the part, which, by 
the way, was written especially for him, and all his solos 
Isabel 
vorite with the London public, looked the part of Olivia, 


received enthusiastic encores. Jay, a great fa- 
her singing of songs and concerted numbers calling forth 
repeated demands for repetition. Edith Clegg had to sing 
“Blackbird, blackbird” twice, while the choruses came in 
for their share of applause, as did also the scenery, which 
pretty for all three of the acts. Mr 
heard to advantage in the music allotted to Squire Thorn 
hill, his tenor voice being of fine quality, well trained 


The remainder of the cast was the same as previously an 


is very Hyde was 


nounced. 

The press was unanimous in praise of the opera, col 
umns having been devoted to reviews of the opening 
night. You will probably hear “The Vicar,” sooner or 
later, in America, where London successes usually find 
their way. 


Watkin Mills Coming in March. 


Watkin Mills, the distinguished who 
comes to America in March, for a two months tour under 


English basso, 
Haensel & Jones’ direction, is already booked for a large 
number of important dates, including Chicago, Ill., Nash 
ville, Tenn., Lexington, Ky., Columbia, Mo., 
and Clinton, Ia., Muncie, Ind., Columbus, Oxford, Lima 
and Akron, Ohio, Rochester, N. Y., etc 
ceedingly busy in England this past month singing, from 
the north of Scotland to the south of England. The fol 


Davenport 
He has been ex 
lowing are a few recent press notices: 


Watkin Mills He is 
we think, the bright particular star of this galaxy of constellations 


Last, but by no means least, we mention 


If he has ever sung in York before it has not been for some years, 
and those who heard him for the first time last night must have re 
gretted that the opportunity of doing so had not presented itself be 
fore. His voice is a bass of great power and richness of tone, 
but beyond all he is a born artist. He knows how to make the 
most of every note, and the coloring which he imparts to every 
thing he sings gives a particular beauty to the composition “She 
Alone Charmeth My 
dramatic singing which elicited unstinted applause, which was not 
subdued until it was seen that Watkin 
He substituted “In Sheltered Vale.” Ed 
“Glorious Devon” stirred the blood with patriotism, 
Mills had to respond to the demand for more, and 


Sadness” (Gounod) was an example of 
Mills would respond to a 
demand for a nencore. 
ward German's 
and again Mr 
gave “Pegging Away.”—Yorkshire Herald, December 6, 1906. 





Iso in excellent form was Watkin Mills, whom we bave not heard 
in Hull for a very long time. He sang Gounod’s “She Alone Charm- 
eth My Sadness” with admirable ability, and less of passionate div- 


play than some singers we have heard. Edward German's “Glorious 











A. de WILDE, Secretary 


drew forth another song, “The Sweetest Flower That Blows 


Hull Daily Mail, December 4, 1906 





A capable company sustained the program, the twe singers of 


greatest repute being Watkin Mills, who was im fine voice, and 
Louise Dale, a cultured vocalist of great power and charm, who 
made her first appearance in York The fine quality and sympa 
thetic tone in Miss Dale’s voice was exhibited in her song, “When 
Mills scored 
a great success with Gounod’s “She Alone Charmeth My Sadness,” 


from “The Queen of Sheba.” 


Myra Sings,” and she was enthisiastically encored. Mr 


-Yorkshire Post, December 6, 1904 





Next Philharmonic Concerts. 


Wassily Safonoff has arranged a program of unusual in 
terest for the concerts to be given by the Philharmonic 
Society on next Friday afternoon and Saturday evening 
at Carnegie Hall. A novelty of the occasion will be the 
first appearance of the Russian conductor as an interpreter 
of Liszt 
from Lenau’s 


He will conduct the orchestra in two episodes 
“Faust”"—“Ein Naechtlicher Zug” and “Der 
Dorfschenke” (“Mephisto Waltz”) 
Gabrilowitsch, the Russian pianist, will make his first ap 


Tanz in der Ossip 
pearance in New York this season, playing Tschaikowsky’s 
B flat 
T'schaikowsky’s name was first made known in this coun 


concerto m minor. It was with this composition 


try. Hans von Bilow, to whom it is dedicated by the 
composer, performed it at a concert he gave in the Boston 
Music Hall on October 25, 1875 


sian composer appeared first on a Philharmonic Society 


The name of the Rus 


program five months later and has not been absent since 
Rummel intro 
in 1870 


that time for any extended period. Franz 


duced this concerto to Philharmonic audiences 


Becthoven’s symphony in B flat major, long a favorite in 
Philhar 


the orchestra’s repertory, will be played. The 
monic Society performed the symphony for the first 
on November 24, 1849, the conductor being Theodore 
Eisfeld The 
society was on January 27, 
Carl 


a peculiar 


was given by the 
Both 


Thomas seem to have had 


last time the symphony 
1900, under Emil Paur 
Bergmann and Theodore 
liking for the work, for it was performed five 
times under the direction of the former, between 1856 and 
and four times by the latter, between 1880 and 1889 
Wagner's “Eine Faust 


gram 


1874 


Overture” will complete the pro- 


Carl Engaged for Buffalo. 
William C. Carl has 


for a recital on the Pan-American organ in 
Hall, Sunday March 3 Mr. Car! has already 


been heard in ten concerts on this famous organ since the 


been engaged by the city of Buffalo 
Convention 
afternoon, 
of the Exposition, in addition to his appearances at 
the time of the fair Mr. Carl is 


close 


now enjoying a well 
; 


earned rest, and returns to town for the reopening of the 


Guilmant Organ School next Tuesday, January 8, and his 


many concert engagements 
A series of important lectures will be given at the school 


beginning in January, and an increased enrollment is al 


ready assured 
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RIDER-KELSEY IN FOUR CITIES. 


notices tell of 


Corinne Rider-Kel 
Louis, Cincinnati, 
Mrs. Kels sang 


In Columbus she 


e following press 
concerts in St 
nd Toledo. In St. Louis 
Apollo Club of that city 
recital of the season. In Cin 


December concert of the 


ot the second artists 
soloist of the 
Kelsey gave a recital at the 


Toledo Mrs 


‘w St. Ursula Auditorium These extracts 


ding papers ol these citic 


Rider-Keisey last appeared here some three ears agi when 
tat e had ained even as a very ing woman, was an 

She w identified with various forms of musk 
foremost vocalists of the 
field 


evident last night when 


because e has not devoted herself to any one 


from Massenet’s “Hero 
“Chanson 
ability of the 
composition, 
thrilling ir 





Del’ Acqua’s 
t f these, requiring dramatic 


second 





was simply 
musical lity are not 
singers The later con 
luding songs in English-— 
Lark” 


lacDow g Ag ar Parker's “The revealed a 


form of musik Those in 
will be pretty sure to remember this lady for 


is aw fully beautiful and artistic singer 


D Globe-Det t, November 1906 


| Ke he / ere three years ago, when she 
studied much, and 
wers in America. She has a 


sings easily 


M Since the he as 


flexi t nd much power She 
xo] terms with her audi 
ambitious aria from 

Dell’ Acqua’s 
different char- 


first numbe the 

he gave 
ntirely 
were five songs in 
“The Rain- 
facD ghtf sweet “Long Ago,” and Horatio 
Wat'ry Nest.” She 
Massenet and one 


V Lhere 
luding Henschel’s 
Leave His 
ng by 
wember 28, 1906, 


lierr (srienauer in a & 


Post-Dispatch, N 


hk the soprano, about equally divided honors 
Karl Gri he ‘cellist from Vienna Both these soloists 
audience The work of Mrs. 


igh artistic order She 


with their 





possesses a very 
been cultivated so that her singing gives the 


nisl Iter first umber was an aria from 





rather large composition 


technic It was done well 
made by 


tent applause The greatest hit 


Ke ’ th a group of songs by French and Amer 
Louis Republic, November 28 


1906 


soprar after her triumphs at 


much comment She sustained 


Columbus 
with the 
was one of the 


are from the 
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all her claims to distinction for an exceptionally pure voice, which 
Her selections included Liszt's 

Ergebung,” by Schumann, and 
Strauss. Her second group was a 
“Spring,” 
the warmest of temperament She gave it 
“Eventide,” by Meyer-Olbers 


{ incinnatti Decem 


he manages with consummate art. 
“Die Blume der 
Aufforderung,”” by 
Horn and three 


‘Die Lorelie,” 
Heimliche 
ong by 
wing interpreted with 


Henschel songs—the last one, 
da capo. In the concluding chorus 


eben, she safig the incidental solos fnquirer 


1906 


rhe club was assisted by Mrs 


favorable an impression at the last 


Rider-Kelsey, of New York, who 
nade so May Festival, and the 
golden opinions then won were re-emphasized in the various arias, 


ngs and incidental solo work, the Liszt “Lorelei” and 


Post, 


especially 


the Henschel songs The Cincinnati, December 7, 1906. 


Corinne Rider-Kelsey fully met all expectations in her 
Memorial Hal! holding a representative 
members of the We Music Club, 
the American (Ohioan) soprano of whom so much has been written 
and said Mrs clear and 


true and of 


song re 


cital last night, audience 


of associate men’s gathered to hear 


Kelsey has a voice of lovely quality, 
program was a trifle 
Italian, 


English and 


wide range. Her somber, but 
romantic Ger 
Englis 
Giordani songs 
best; in the lieder the 


English songs won an 


composed of standard ancient 


ultra 


songs in the 
ancient modern 


Italian 


man, modern German, 


and American songs In the group the 


seemed to please the audience German 


Grieg aud Strauss were favorites; the old 


encore—"The Plague of Love,” by Arne, and several were recalled 
and repeated The MacDowell and Henschel songs were very 
beautiful and interesting, particularly MacDowell’s “Long Ago” 


Henschel. Altogether the recital 


Columbus Evening Dispatch, 


and “Spring,” by was a pro- 


jounced success December 12, 1906. 
Rider-Kelsey proved 
have been passed 


In Memorial Hall, Corinne 


the verity of all the 


Tuesday night, 


splendid criticisms that 
and her personality. She has indeed a 
beautiful quality and un- 
program was made up of four groups of songs, 
to the 


ipon her voice, her style 


most refreshing soprano voice of lyric 


usual range rhe 
ranging from the ancient arias of the seventeenth century 
modern songs by living composers 


“Long Ago,” 


The most successful solo num- 
MacDowell, which she 
Grieg’s “Mit einer 
charming 


ber sung by Mrs. Kelsey was 


repeated graciously for her delighted audience, 


twice in a most manner. 
was insisted and the artist chose 
which she did delightfully. Mrs 
Charlotte Robinson, who carried 
musicianship. The pleasure 
fee] in an evening with Mrs. Kelsey will surely 
on January 22, 
Macmillen, will give us an 


Wasserlilic’ was also 
After the 
‘The Plague 


given 
second group an encore 


of Love,” by Arne, 


Kelsey was ably accompanied by 


the piano parts with most satisfying 


and pride that we 
artist’s recital when 


again at the next 


Ohio's 


be shown 


another of children, Francis 


evening of violin musi Columbus Press-Post. 


Rider-Kelsey 


by the Women’s Music Club to its associate 


Cormne was presented in concert Tuesday evening 


membership and friends. 
Columbus, though she 
sang very May Festival, and I 
heard her highly praised for her work with the Boston Sym 
Orchestra This reputation is justified by her voice, her 
She has a pure and liquid soprano, 
slow, at her will, or is lifted 
certainty and without the 
intonation. This 


I believe this was her first appearance in 
successfully at the last Cincinnati 
have 
phony 
method and her interpretation. 
jumps—-fast or 
perfect 
destructive of 


which flows—-not 


through long intervals with 


needless portamento 80 accurate 





good voice and good method were admirably applied to several 
widely diverse forms of lyric utterance. The program observed 
chronology in opening with a group of four Italian airs of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, in which those ancient ene 
Handel and Bononcini, were again rivals for popular favor, 


mies, 
and Giordani was represented by his popular “Caro Mio Ben 

To these stately arias of a by-gone day the audience was not 
ery responsive, and it was not till Grieg’s lovely “Water Lily” 
was reached in the section devoted to German lieder that the ap- 
preciation took the form of an encore. The two characteristic songs 
of Richard Strauss were finely interpreted, and brought out Schu- 
mann’s “Widmung” as another encore. Six beautiful songs by Mac- 
Dowell and Henschel (three from each) closed the program, and 
seemed to come directly from the heart, as well as the art of the 
It is pathetic to think of poor MacDowell sitting in mental 
conceptions of his 


singer. 
darkness, “mere oblivion,” while these exquisite 
are delighting 
this thought must have been painfully 
profoundly melancholy “Long Ago” was so sympathetically rendered 
Rider-Kelsey. Were he dead it would be 
Georg Henschel’s original and poetical genius was never more clo 
quent than in his “Spring” song and the “Rainbow,” 
with their startling surprises and magical modulations, all done with 
satisfactory ease by the singer and leaving fragrant memories with 
the hearers.—Columbus Citizen. 


countrymen; and 
while his 


happier days thousands of his 


present to many 
easier to bear 


by Mrs. 


less known 
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If there were any lingering doubts in the minds of Toledo music 
lovers as regards the propriety of classing Corinne Rider-Kelsey 
among stars of the first magnitude in the realm of song they 
were dispelled by her magnificent recital at St. 
Ursula’s auditorium last night. She sang in a way that won the 
warmest applause even from those accord 
prophets due honor in their own country. 
Kelsey program that 
severely any but an artist of great power and versatility. Embrac- 
from a florid aria by Handel 
a seventeenth century ballad 
to Henschel’s sparkling “Spring,” it was a program 
with which none but an artist would dare to grapple. Mrs. Kelsey 
left little or nothing to be desired cither as regards interpretation 


performance in 
who are ever slow to 
It was an artistic tri 
umph Mrs. presented a would tax most 
ing types of song of great diversity, 
Dvorak, from 


show 


to a quiet little song by 
piece, 


or execution. 


Perhaps the most pleasing number of the evening was the plain 








“Wieniawski redivivus.” 
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\ facility that is virtually 
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man brin ngs to his The slender fgu only 
youth. 


of his bowing, which in 
amazingly shown, place him at once in the front ranks. 
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New York Debut December 7, at Carnegie Hall, 
with MR. WALTER DAMROSCH and the New York 
Symphony Orchestra, a Sensational Success 


THE NEW YORK WORLD, DECEMBER 8 
All that has been said by the London critics of the present ful- 


fillment and future promise of Francis Macmillen as a violinist 
was ne last night at Carnegie Hall, 
made his 
Symphony Orchestra. 


when the young artist 
debut before a New York audience with the New York 


Mr. Macmillen has already “arrived.” He is the virtuoso. What- 


ever breadth of interpretation or depth of comprehension time may 
bring it will 
technic which are rarely satisfying. 


only in the development of a temperament and 


Gifted with a mality which govt in the extreme the young 


fire and enthusiasm but the 
dark 


beauty o figure, instinct with , 
introspective eyes and waving brown hair should bring him the 
homage of a Paderewski. 


His delicacy of ——- his certainty of touch, the impetuosity 
i i i Paganini concerto in major was so 
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tive seventeenth century ballad, “Oh! the Oak and the Ash!” which 
was sung with simplicity and feeling admirably in keeping with the 
spirit of the song. In Henschel’s “Spring” song the singer awak- 
ened the greatest enthusiasm. refrain of that song 
was rendered in a way that gave ample proof of her ability to make 
the most of that Another number that 
was particularly “Chanson Provencale,” by Dell’- 
Acqua. To say accompaniments were played admirably 
me needs but te e name of the pianist, Mary Willing 
foledo Times. 


The “cuckoo” 


sort of vocal gymnastics. 


pleasing was the 
that the 


mention tl 





Friday evening in the 
but fairly attended 
appreciation felt and 
for lack 
of sheer beauty; pure, 


The recital given by Corinne Rider-Kelsey 
beautiful 


The house should have been crowded, but the 


new St. Ursula’s auditorium was 


those fortunate enough to be present made up 
Mrs. Kelsey 
clean and free, the registers of which are s 


perceptible. The program consisted of five groups of artistic songs 


shown by 


of numbers possesses voice 


equalized as to be im 


ranging from ancient arias to modern English songs. Equally at 


home did the fair singer distinct articulation 





appear in each, her 

giving added pleasure to those writter known ngue, “Oh! 

the Oak and the Ash,” an old English ballad was sung so beauti 

fully, with so much feeling yet so simply, that the hearers were 
completely captivated, and an encore was generously given 

In the German group it wot be ard to discriminate The 





Liszt number was sung with brilliancy and showed much dramatic 
ability. “In Prayer” (Faure), the secor French number, was sung 
in a legato stple so perfectly that one was prone to believe that in 
like music the singer was at her best At the close of this group 
three encores were given, and those familiar with a Toledo audi- 
ence will know how much this means Several modern English 
closed the program, but the audience whic was loth to leave de 
manded yet another, which was given in a voice as fresh and un- 


worn as was the first To Mary Willing who accompanied so artisti 





edit of the wholly sat 














cally much of the cr sfying recital belongs.— 
Toledo Courier-Journal 

Corinne Rider-Kelsey appeared last night in recital at the Ursu 
line convent and Toledo is more than ever desirous of claiming this 
splendid singer as her own She appeared independently, as it 
has ever been her desire to come to Toledo, of which she is 
professedly fond, when she felt t in health and voice. The 
program was in itself of partic terest with its chronological 
and national groupings, and proved valuable fr the educational 
side as well as a revelation of a voice f hic ull good things 
may be said—that it is marvelously pure and liquid, possessed of 
perfect certainty of tone, of enunciation without fa 

In addition, Madame Kelsey's interpretatix proves that she is 


not merely an automaton with a wonderful vocal apparatus, but a 
woman of intellect. Her singing has indeed rather more intellectu 
ality than feeling. She began with three stately ballads of the sev 





enteenth and cighteenth centuries, not particularly productive of 
enthusiasm Of the old English ballads oO the Oak and the 
Ash,” was notable for great mplicity and sentiment In con 
trast to these quaint old songs was the warmth and poetry of the 
German songs It was perhaps in the “chansons” that Madame 
Kelsey was at her best Nothing could have been more enchanting 
than Dell’ Ac« Mary Willing, whom Madame Kelsey considers 
one of the two best acc panists she has ever ad ayed for the 
songs Toledo Press 


PRATTLE FROM PRAGUE. 


Pracue, December 13, 1906 
The Sevcik violin colony in this city has been much ex 

ercised the past few weeks by a press controversy between 

Although the 


former has taken no personal’ part in the affair, he has al 


their illustrious teacher and Henri Marteau 


lowed himself to be interviewed, and has not wanted sup 


porters in the local journals to fight his battles for him 


lo the mere outsiders the dispute seems somewhat un 
dignified and not conducive to the interests either of art 


or good manners. At one time Sevcik contemplated set 


tling in Switzerland for reasons connected with his health 


(a design he has since abandoned), and shortly afterward 


the public was favored with Marteau's views on the short 


comings of the Sevcik method. A restless violin student, 
who has been seeking salvation in hasty railway trips be 


tween Prague and Geneva, and alternate doses of Sevcik 


and Marteau instruction, conveniently furnished both sides 


with excellent object lesson, and all kinds of nice things 


have been said by zealous partisans in defence of the two 


great protagonists, and especially, in the sacred interests 
of art (with a capital A). The upshot of the whole mat 
ter is that there is plenty of room in the world for a man 
who has elaborated such an epoch making system of tech 


nic as that of Sevcik, and for a virtuoso who can biay the 
Beethoven concerto as Marteau did in the Rudolphinum 
last Wednesday, when even those hotheads who went to 
hiss remained to pray the young Swiss for an encore, and 
recalled him seven times in their delight 


ec = 


The musical world here 


Tosef Suk’s new 


is eagerly awaiting the first per 


formance of ymphony next January. It 


is dedicated to the memory of Anton Dvorak, his teacher 
in composition, and Dvorak’s late daughter, who was his 
wife. It is in five movements, and the first three are a 
tribute to the great Bohemian master, while in the last two 


the widowed composer concerns himself with his personal 





domestic loss. [| am informed the work is a marvel of 
pathos and beauty and will considerably enhance Suk 
reputation It will be performed in the Bohemian Na 
tional Opera House, which for the first time in its history 
will open its doors to a concert audience The second 
part of the program on that occasion will consist of 
Dvorak's noble “Requiem 
# 

Sibelius, the young Finnish composer, whose works have 
been favorably received in London and elsewhere, was t 
troduced to the Pr ri public at the last German Philhar 
monic concert, when his tone poem “Finlandia” was per 
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formed. The work is singularly clear in construction and 
shows great power and originality 
too, and a sense of musical economy, that, never degenet 
ating into baldness or monotone, is a distinctly promising 
feature for the At the 
Edyth Walker, now of Berlin, ahd formerly of the Metro 
politan Opera House in New York, scored a pronounced 
triumph in the big aria out of Mozart's “Ti 


He has a conciseness, 


young composer, same concert 


tus.” The su 
perb voice and the perfect training she possesses, combined 
with her dramatic powers, give her a high place among the 
singers of the day 

et 


_— 


Ze 


studies, and 


A Seveik pupil, who has just completed he: 
will shortly make her debut in New York, is Elsa Fisher, 
of that city 
German Wintergarten Saal, when she played Vieuxtemps’ 
that 


Even more admirable is the soft, 


1 heard her last Monday at a concert in the 
fourth concerto in D minor with a spirit and precision 
are worthy of all praise 


tone was cor 


pure of her playing, and the young lady 


pelled to reappear several times, and eventually delighted 
her hearers by a subtle interpretation of Friml’s beautiful 


“Reverie.” She will undoubtedly meet with a warm recep 
tion on her appearance in her native city At the same 
concert Fraulein Nigrini gave a dramatic rendering of 
Bungert’s “Sand,” a song in which the German compose: 


has been eminently successful in catching the deep tragedy 
/ 


of Carmen Sylva’s beautiful words, and which deserves 
wider recognition 
2 & 

Ihe weekly concerts of the Prague Anglo-Americ 
Club, thanks to the energy and care of Edward J. Freund, 
of Chicago, the chairman of the program committee, main 
tain a high standard of interest. Sidney Freedman, who 
has recently arrived to study the violin with Sevcik, mad 
a decided hit with a performance of his concertstiick for 
violin in D minor, a work showing great constructive ease 


and poetical feeling, and auguring a promising future to 


the young virtuoso-composer. Nellie Pedlow, also a Sev 
cik pupil, who will shortly play in London, gave an ad 
mirable interpretation of Grieg’s violin sonata in C minor 
and Vieuxtemps’ first concerto, and Mr. Doengens, of New 
York, made an excellent impression the following week 
when he played the d’Er! inger violin concerto with great 
spirit and imdividuality 
Much regret has been expressed at the early return of 
rank Holding to his home in Lewiston, M«¢ He is ge 
erally recognized a ne of the most promising of tl T 
cik pupils aving a ch, warm tone and a facilitv of exe 
tion | eyond the average it part arly fort 
nate that health has compelled him to temporarily post 
none his artistic studies here, and | mai friends m t 
\nglo-American colony sincerly hope he may be see g 
wig them tored t good healt and cl ne tha 
i In iccess which great ab r ( 
R. G 
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TALES FROM GRAND OPERA. 


“La Boheme.” 

La Bohéme (Bohemia) is the student quarter of Paris. 
It is located in the old part of the capital, close to the 
village of buildings, which that artistic country of France 
ustains for the free instruction of gifted youth. Paris, 
built of solid stone and marble before that modern heating 
or lighting were known, does not lend itself to piping, wir- 
Candles are a feature, grates an. institu- 
Students 
irt institutions are seldom millionaires. Those of 
They shiver 


ing and tubing. : 
tion, draughts and mildew collateral decoration. 
ot tree 
Paris carry their treasures in heart and head. 
and grope in the dark as to body. 


In a small top-loft room, whose walls were chief furni- 
ture, a nice little girl with blue eyes, fluffy hair, small 
hands and feet, pale face and a cough, embroidered flowers 
on cloth for a living. In a big barracky room below, which 


served as studio, living room, entertainment hall, club, and 
tryst-bower, roomed three rollicking young students, think- 
ing little about themselves and much about everything 
» in the universe, and a fourth a poetic, sentimental sort 
A certain 

sort of 


else 
of fellow, thinking of little on earth but himself. 
type of love-making microbe flourishes in this 
nature 

One day the three jolly fellows went out, leaving the 
other, always a lazy type, alone and half asleep. The nice 
little girl going up stairs candle in hand, caught a corner 
draught which blew her candle out, leaving her in total 


; upon the stair. Knocking at the first spot of wall 


darkne 


within reach, it was opened by Mr. Lolling Poet. Had she 
. been a scrawny, flat-footed, putty-faced girl, the flower em- 
broiderer would have had her candle lighted gracefully, 
have offered many thanks and apologies, received insistant 
assurance of the pleasure thereby won, and would have, 
gone her way as she came. Being small, pretty, pink and 
white. with fluffy hair and appealing blue eyes, she was 
ivited to remain. When the boys came back they were 
told to go elsewhere, and they politely obeyed, while Mr. 
' Poet went on with his wooing. Before the evening was 
er the girl would have died for the man, and she never 

ot over the feeling 
Always ailing, she soon became ill and faded-looking, 
and without spring in expression and movement. He got 


tired of it, not of her particularly but of the strain of tak- 
care of her without any money, always a hard task for 
involving Pity, 
worry, want and desire ali got mixed up together with him, 
he wanted to get rid of the worry, not of the girl. As the 
ne could not be shaken off without the other, both must 

It is the story of the petted house cat, sheltered, 

ed. fed and cared for, till some change in family 
irrangements makes the poor small helpless thing a burden. 
All love (?) her of course, but no one is willing to take 


ing 


1 man, feeling without possible action. 


the trouble of her, so out she goes to die by degrees in the 
alley, eyes fastened upon the lights of the window she 
dare not approach, 

Mr. Poet to be sure said, “What's your hurry?” When 
the girl bewildered, packed up her small nothings to go. 
But she was thrown into the alley just the same. When 

most dead, she was found by an easy-going girl of the 

eet 1 brought back to the barrack to die. The rollick- 
boys, the easy-going girl, and the loafing writer all 

a great fuss about smoothing her “dying pillow,” and 

o they have come inte public notice operawise. The point 
of appeal with the public seems to be this most superficial 
the fuss made over a dying girl by people who 

need not have made the fuss. As in the case of 

» dead kitten found by the little befrocked child, it is the 

ocked one who comes into the lime-light. She is so 
eautiful to take on so over “just a cat.” 

An Anglo-Saxon can have no comprehension whatever 
f the peculiar little thing called love, under which a certain 
type of foreigner disport the hours, and which is as far 
different from the real thing as a Charlotte Russe is from 
a Swiss Alp snow covered. It is a queer little expected 

‘rt of sensation as of a new tassel or tin top in a Christ- 

a king. In one of his poet moods this one remarked 
that was a fire which quickly died when woman did 
he feeding and man the burning, which was not half bad 
for him \s many another in same case, this one made 
great show of terrible jealousy as a means towards the 
fuss which would make separation more easy for himself. 


strange that women do not come to see through this 
valpable When he made up his mind to get rid of 
girl he called upon another to do it for him. This is 
trick of the poltroon. So did Jean in case of Sapho, 
e Lieutenant in the case of “Madam Butterfly.” 


disguis¢ 


“Madam Butterfly." 


‘Butterfly” was the pet name of a young Japanese lady 
f distinguished family who had seen better days. Pretty, 
kittenish, babyish, fascinating; a young navy officer quar- 
tered in the place, saw, fell in love with, and with the aid 
if a sort of managing go-between, married her in unmanly 


This was accomplished by means of a peculiar 
such 
“Heads I win, tails you lose.” 


tasniol 


l as managers use in treating with prima 


qocument 


donnas 





Just how a Japanese maiden came to be so unprotected 
as to fall prey to a foreigner in so unbusinesslike manner 
is not made plain. It is made more obscure by the pres- 
ence of friends and relations, including a mother, at the 
wedding ceremony and at the reception which followed it. 
Moreover, this independent young maid of Japan seems to 
have managed, all unknown to lynx eyed citizens of the 
gods, to have gone out and exchanged her religion for that 
of her fiancée, a tragic performance in the Far East. 
Worse yet, the priest of the family, himself a relative, and 
the one most concerned in this latter little bargain day 
affair, was not even apprised’ of the unusual ceremony, 
but was left to come tearing into the midst of the feast, 
like a handwriting on the wall, pouring maledictions upon 
the poor little bride, driving her out of home, family, 
church, and Paradise forever, by “bell, book and candle 
light.” 

After all these these serious steps and proceedings, a 
whole house rented by the season, a ceremony witnessed by 
all these people and his own consul and lawyer, and a 
honeymoon no longer than my lady’s dainty little foot, 
this bridegroom coolly betook himself to his own country, 
leaving his lady love without so much as wherewith to 
sustain herself. This not sufficient, he actually married 
and returned to the home of his first love to spend his 
honeymoon with the other. He came there looking up 
the little son that had been born to him, to whom he 
wished “the sweetest woman in the world” to be a mother! 
The little bride, however, endowed with more than the 
usual womanly qualities of love, tenderness, endurance 
and faith unending, lay dead by her own hand when he 
arrived. Taking his offspring he went off, credited with 
“twinges of conscience.” 

All possibility is plucked from this tale, all too com- 
mon, alas! in itself, by making the man in the case an 
American. Not that an American is incapable of causing 
suffering in these lines. All men are educated to such as 
their special privilege. But of all men on earth, an Amer- 
ican is most cautious in his private affairs, and most hates 
the glare of publicity, the cord of actual witness and cere- 
mony. That is in case of premeditated temporariness. Any 
man on earth would be more likely than an American to 
involve himself in a position of glaring censure, reproach 
and possible disgrace, least of all a man who had behaved 
himself into the position of lieutenant in the navy, under 
the view of his officers and men, diplomatic officials, and 
the eagle eye of Uncle Sam. An American is too inventive 
an individual to subject his affairs to any such blundering 
methods as these. 

No American would have let himself be bothered by a 
lot of uncongenial and nest-eating relatives at his private 
festal. Neither would the door have been open to receive 
any flying zealot in wrathful array. Moreover, an Ameri- 
can of that class has an exalted sense of the fitness of 
things, and in view of intended desertion would never have 
permitted his little sweetheart to so completely separate 
herself from all human company. An almost superstition 
of respect for women held by Americans would have made 
this impossible. Further, meanness in money matters, es- 
pecially in case of a love affair, is no trait of an American 
of any class. He would never have left the girl without 
at least testimony of appreciation. Can anybody knowing 
an American imagine him capable of returning to the home 
of his supposed wife, with another woman as his wife, to 
ask that the baby be handed over to the latter? If, in the 
event of his ever reaching such a climax of improb- 
ability, an American should come face to face with the 
disaster he had wrought as did this one, decency and re- 
morse of Americanism would have risen in him to such 
a degree that he would have shot himself across the dead 
body of the girl he certainly had loved. 

At all events, here is offered one more plea against 
mixed marriages. The mingled hearth can be one of the 
lonesomest things on earth in shape of a home. It seldom 
comes just right. Also, against change of religion to fur- 
ther marriage. Either a religion is too sacred a thing to 
be bartered for a human desire, or there is something 
wrong with a love that would permit of such barter for its 
sake. Besides, how ever could there be perfect trust in a 
loyalty that had shown itself capable of such barter? 

Fannie Encar THOMAS. 





Schumann-Heink in Denver. 


(Telegram to Tue Musicat Courter.) 
Denver, Col., December 30, 1906. 


Mme. Schumann-Heink and the Tuesday Musical Club 
gave a great holiday concert Friday. McKnicat. 





It Is Walter R. Anderson, Net Robinson. 


It is Walter R. Anderson, of the Anderson Musical 
Bureau, and not Robinson, who has arranged with Hein- 
rich Conried for Marie Rappold’s appearance in Pittsburg 
with the Male Chorus, of that city. January 25 is the date 
of the concert. 


MUSIC IN PITTSBURG. 
Pit c, Pa, D ber 20, 1906. 

Two notable numbers on the programs of the fifth set 
of concerts given by the Pittsburg Orchestra, Emil Paur, 
conductor, on December 14 and 15, were the Goltermann 
concerto in A minor, for violoncello and orchestra, and the 
Schumann-Brahms variations, orchestrated by Emil Paur. 

Henry Bramsen, principal of the violoncellos of the or- 
chestra, was the soloist, and his work in the two move- 
ments played of the concerto only strengthened the favor- 
able impression made by this artist last year. Bramsen 
undoubtedly ranks among the first of the younger artists 
on his instrument. 

Mr. Paur has scored very effectively the beautiful Schu- 
mann-Brahms variations for full orchestra, with additional 
bassoon. 

“Fingal’s Cave” overture, by Mendelssohn, and Schu- 
mann’s symphony in B flat major were the orchestral num- 
bers in the first part of the program. The Brahms varia- 
tions, Wagner's “Tannhauser” overture and “Marche 
Slave,” Tschaikowsky, constituted the second part of the 
program. The work of the orchestra was excellent 
throughout the program. 





J 

The Art Society held its 326th reception in Carnegie 
Music Hall Tuesday evening, December 18, the occasion 
being a song recital by Herbert Witherspoon. Bach, Mo- 
zart, Beethoven and Handel were represented on the pro- 
gram. Mr. Witherspoon was assisted by Victor Kolar, 
violinist; Arthur Rosenstein and Carl Bernthaler, accom- 
panists. Mr. Kolar made a successful debut before a Pitts- 
burg audience in Dvorak’s A minor concerto. A scherzo 
of his own and a “Quasi Ballata,” by A. Reiser, of the 
Pittsburg Orchestra, proved two interesting numbers and 
again displayed Kolar’s ability. 

eS & 

The Pittsburg Male Chorus, James Stephen Martin, con- 
ductor, announces its first concert for January 25, 1907. 
Marie Rappold, of the Metropolitan Opera Company, has 
been engaged as soloist. Great enthusiasm has been dis- 
played at the rehearsals by the chorus, and with Mr. Mar- 
tin as conductor results are bound to follow. 

e es 

The eighteenth concert in the series of People’s Con- 
certs, held in the East Liberty Carnegie Library, was given 
by the Mendelssohn Trio, assisted by Grace Hall Rihel- 
daffer, soprano. Jane Lang, contralto, will be the soloist 
at this week’s concert. 

Ct 

A male chorus entitled “Song of May,” composed by 
Pittsburg’s well known composer, Ad. M. Foerster, and 
dedicated to the Apollo Club, has just been published by 
Oliver Ditson Company. 

SJ 

The Orpheus Club of Bellevue, W. A. Lafferty director, 
gave a concert in the Masonic Hall, Bellevue, on Thurs- 
day evening of last week. The well known baritone, John 
R. Roberts, was the soloist. 

: tt & 

The usual free organ recitals were held Saturday even- 
ing, December 15 and Sunday afternoon, December 16, in 
Carnegie Music Hall. Alfred A. Butler, of New York, 
gave both programs. 

ee & 

The annual performance of “The Messiah” will be 
given by the Mozart Club, J. M. McCollum conductor, 
Friday evening, December 28, in Pittsburg Carnegie Mu- 
sic Hall. The soloists engaged for this occasion are 
Grace Hall-Riheldaffer, soprano; Miss Marie Stone Lang- 
ston, contralto: Evan Williams, tenor, and F, W. Cutter, 
bass. 

e = 

Christine Miller will leave here Sunday evening for 
Chicago, where she is engaged for two performances of 
“The Messiah” with the Apollo Club and Thomas Orches- 
tra on the 25th and 27th. Miss Miller is having great suc- 
cess in oratorio; her work last week with the Oberlin Mu- 
sical Union and the Pittsburg Orchestra was very highly 
spoken of. She sang in “The Messiah,” last week at 
Wooster, Ohio, and is engaged for the same work in 
Steubenville and Greensburg in January. i. WW. 





Wagner Manuscript on Sale. 

Admirers of Richard Wagner will be interested to hear 
that the manuscript score of Richard Wagner’s “Gastmah! 
der Apostel,” in Wagner's own writing, dated Dresden, 
1843, with ten leaves in a portfolio of red morroco cover, 
is on sale in New York. 

It is well known that score manuscripts of the master 
are extremely rare, especially of such length, and it is 
probable that another opportunity will never be given to 
secure such a precious memento of Richard Wagner's. 

The manuscript may be inspected at the New York office 
of Mr. Haupt, bookseller, Room 522, at 156 Fifth avenue. 

The manuscript may be seen there any day from 9.30 
a.m. to I p. m, 
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KANSAS CITY. 
Kansas Crry, December 22, 1906. 

February is to be the musical month in Kansas City. 
Madame Schumann-Heink will give a recital on February 
4, Lhévinne follows on February 8, Rosenthal on Febru- 
ary 19, and the San Carlo Opera Company on February 
27 will give the first of four performances. 

=e = 

The Philharmonic Choral Society, under the direction of 
Carl Busch, is preparing for a concert, to be given the first 
part of February. William Beard, baritone, will be the 
soloist. 

= = 

The most talked of thing in musical circles just now is 
the concert to be given for the benefit of the MacDowell 
fund, and if a reasonable percentage of the people go to 
this concert who say they will, the receipts should be con- 
siderable. 

Se & 

Virginia Tisdale, assistant to Edward Kreiser, will give 
a pupils’ recital in the studio of Mr. Kreiser the evening 
of December 29. She will be assisted by Mrs. W. B. 
Hoffman. 

: eS = 

Thts week has been an exceptionally dull one, all atten 
tion being given to Christmas shopping and little to music. 
rhe professional musicians say that their scholars are fail- 
ing to show up for their lessons now, and little is expected 
from them until after Christmas. 

t & 

Miss Jo Shipley Watson, of Emporia, Kan., was a vis- 
itor to Kansas City this week, and reported business good 
in her little city. 

eS & 

At the last meeting of the Busch Pianists’ Club, they 
voted to make their annual January concert a MacDowell 
benefit concert. 

 & 

Edward Kreiser, organist, has returned from his West 
ern trip, and reports having a fine time, and also a busy 
time, during his absence. 

eS & 

At the fifth Sunday concert of the Wylie String Quartet 

the soloist was Frank Chandler, the boy soprano. 
Se <= 

The Oberlin College Glee Club gave a concert last 
Wednesday in the New Casino. This is the glee club from 
Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio, and they are on a holiday 
trip of several thousand miles. The next point made after 
Kansas City was Denver, Col 

Ze & 

Olive Roberts, pianist, and Claude Rader, violinist, gave 
a very successful concert in Leavenworth last Friday 
night. They have a number of concert engagements 
throughout the Southwest. 

@ & 
A concert under the direction of Prof. Crosby Hopps 


for the benefit of the Children’s Home Society was given 
in the Academy of Music December 21. The Howard 
Memorial Chorus and the Kansas City Male Quartet took 
part. 

eS = 

May Mitchler, pianist, of Paola, Kan., has been spend- 

ing several days of this week visiting Kansas City. 

eS = 


Edward Kreiser gave his eighty-ninth organ recital in 





Acrrep Merzcer, THe Musicat Courter’s RepreseNTATIVE 
in SAN Francisco ano Los AnGeres, CAL. 


the Grand Avenue Methodist Church the afternoon of 
December 16, the program being made up entirely of Wag- 
ner selections, as follows: 


Prelude, Processional of the Knights of the Holy Grail, Parsifal 

Prelude, Elsa's Bridal Procession to the Minister, Lohengrin 

Introduction and Wedding Music, Third Act 

Walter's Prize Song, Die Meistersinger 

Love Death, Tristan and Isolde 

Grand Fantasia on Themes from Tannhduser, for the Organ, by 
Edward Kreiser 


F. A. Parker 


MUSIC IN BANGOR. 


Banoor, Me., 

The home of the Eastern Maine Festival is now free of 
all pecuniary embarassment. At the late fair a sum double 
the amount of the mortgage was raised. 
was burned at the next rehearsal of the Festival Chorus 
F. C. Beal, president of the Festival Association, with John 
Parker and Charles Wardley, of the board of directors, 


December 28, 1906. 


This mortgage 


made some happy speeches and the chorus jubilantly sang 


the “Hallelujah Chorus” from “The Messiah” to celebrate 
the event, the crowning effort of ten years’ labor for th 


Auditorium. 


I 
Elaborate music was performed at nearly all 
churches Sunday before Christmas. At the Universalis 
the quartet choir, under the direction of the organist, Mrs 
F. L. Tuck, gave a cantata, “The Birth of Christ,” by 


West. At the Broadway Congregational, Grace Bramhall 
Adoration,” 
B. Neirn, which the vested choir sang with such fine effect 


prepared “The a Christmas cantata, by Georg: 
it will be repeated at the morning service next Sunday by 
general request 

eS & 

Sara Peakes, formerly of the Peakes Studio, Philadel 
phia, has been so successful here in vocal instruction that 
she probably has the largest class in Eastern Maine. Pu 
pils come from different towns in this part of the Stat: 
and Canada to study with her, besides a large number of 
Bangor pupils. Saturday she goes to Dover to accommo 
date singers in that vicinity In January and February 
several pupils will be heard in invitation recitals at An 


drews’ Hall. “In a Persian Garden,” which has never been 


given here, is in preparation for one of them 
Anpre N. GARLAND 


Resenthal the Real Star. 


seems to be the only “star” who is abl 


Rosenthal 
draw a full house to the Metropolitan Sunday night cor 
repeated the 


certs He did it two weeks ago, and he 


achievement last Sunday he applause for the great 
pianist was thunderous and far outstripped in volume 
reception given to all the other soloists combined. Rose 
thal was in his mightiest mood, and played the scher 


from Scharwenka’s B flat minor concerto as mortal man 
has never heard it before The movement sparkled and 
scintillated under Rosenthal’s fingers, and the tempo at 
which he took it, 
made the piece as exciting a piano performance: 
would be possible to imagine 

The Schubert-Liszt 
arrangement were his other two numbers 


A hurricane of heers 


together with his irresistible virility 


“Lindenbaum” and Rosenthal’s own 
“Blue Danube” 
and they took the house by storm 
and clapping hands recalled Rosenthal again and agair 

Metropolit wn 
| 


prevented the favorite pianist from literally running aw 


and only the new “nw encore” rule at the 


with the concert 
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ROYAL CONSERVATORIUM of MUSIC in LEIPSIC 


Own building, with one large concert hall and two small halls, also fifty teaching rooms 


Founded by F. Mendelssohn-Bartholdy in 1843. 


Students received at Easter and Michaelmas each year,, but foreigners received at any time, in a 


cordance with page 9 of the regulations. 


The course of tuition includes every branch of musical instruction, namely: Piano, el! stringed 


and wind instruments, organ, solo singing and thorough training for 


chestra, and sacred music, theory, composition history of music, literature and zsthetics 


Prospectus in English or German sent gratis on application. 


Director of THE ROYAL CONSERVATORIUM of MUSIC 


Yearly attendance, 950 students of al] countric 


CON TRALTO 
Studio Address, 200 WEST 
95th St.. N. ¥. Phone, 6446 
Rivernde. For dates and, 
terms address HUENSEL & J04ES 
542 FIFTH AVF. A. Y. CITY 


DAVI 


“ 
TENOR 
Authorized Pupil of JEAN de 
22 BAST 224 STREET, NEW YORK 





ALBERT 6G. 


OBATORIO 
RECITALS 


JANPOLSKI 


RBA MITT oO DM Mm 
J, E. PRARCKE 
KNICKERBOCKER BUILDING OR 
SOS Weat 124th Street 
‘Phone, (88 Morningside 





the opera, chamber music, or 
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CHAPMAN GOOLD 


SOPRANO 


ADDRESS 
2335 BROADWAY 
Telephone 4984] Riverwide 





DR. ROENTSCH 





EORGE S. 





I OFFER 


‘KARL w. HIERSEMANN, Rookseller and Publisher. 3 Kinigsstrasse. LEIPZIG 


31 Decatur Street BROOKLYN, N. ¥ 


BASSO BARYTONE 
Opera, Oratorio, Concert 
and Kecitai 


Telephone: #42 |] Bedford 


MADDEN 


CONTRALTO 
Direction: LOUDON 6. CHARL1 ON 


LUDWIG VAN BEETHOVEN 


Original Manuscript of op. 96, Sonata for violin and pianoforte entirely 
in the handwriting of Beethoven and signed by himself 
Price, - - $10,625 
Prospectus in English and German sent upon application 


KARL W. HIERSEMANN, Bookseller and Publisher, Kinigsstrasse, LEIPZIG | 
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CARNEGIE HALL 





TENOR 


SOVEREIG 
JOHN YOUNG e222 














=eeze BOOKER DADS, 


Vocal Art from Dimontery Teatning to Concert or CONSERVATORY 
Operatic Work. sT 
Piano, Theory Dramatic Departments. - LOUTS, MO. 
KIMBALL HALL. CHICAGO 


amcls MOTLEY . 


———== 
PHONE S88 BRYANT 








BASSO 


Soloist St. Patrick's Cathedral! 
ress: M. PORTEN, 780 Sth Avenue 





BAMRiIToO.,W wi 
FREDERICK Pn ys J. &. FRANCKHKE 
Building. Room 934 1402 Broedway 
NEW YORK 


aan & PIRANI 








> 


INSTITUTE 
5 President Street, Boro Brooklyn, New York 
ALMA WEBSTER -POWELL, Author of “Advanced School of Vocal Art,” | 
GENIO DI PIRANI, Author of “ High Schoo! of Piano Playing,” ' 
A. JUDSON POWELL, Business Director. 


Musical Directors 
Telephone, 616 Prospect 
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JEANS: SINCLAIR 


INSTRUCTION in PIANO and THEORY 
Special classes in Theory and Ear Training for 
Piano and Vocal Students 


Studios: Carnegie Hall, New York, 564 Hancock St., Brooklyn 


Pupil of MacDowell, Engene Heffley, Alex. Lambert. 
Theory Certificates from Colambia University. 


~ WARFORD 


Vorce E Guieyne 


mocrro 
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} CARNEGIE HALL, 915 
as 1136 Broad Street, Newark 


LAURA LOUISE 


COMBS 


SOPRANO 
Hanagemest: WOLFSOHN BUREAU | 


im.OH RSTROM-RENARD 


Teacher of the Art of Singing in all its branches 
Residence and Studio 
444 Central Park West, New York City 





IRWIN EVELETH 


HASSELL 


Concert Pianist and 
Teacher of Piano 


14 West Ninety-eighth Street, 
New York 
Manageme 
{LLIED ARTS ASSOCIATION 
26 Street Brooklyn, N. ¥ 





pyright, Aims Durort 


AUTHOR AND VIOLINIST 
Romance and Historical Recitals 
Romance Recitals for Children 

yncert Violinist 





Address Mrs. sascock Carnegie Hall, New York 


rlephone ; 2634 Columbus 


J. LOUIS von der MEHDEN, Jr 
Musical Director, Composer and Arranger Teacher of 
Harmons "Celle and Piano 

Telephone 1009 Riverside 


Residence: 204 W. 08th Street, New York 


; re ACKE int SPECIAL 

Twelve pic nofore. Brilliant, Effect- 

e. In two books i. Lt ixe Edition Introductory 
rice, }0 cents per book. J. Louls von der Mehden, 
Ir., M Publisher, 204 W. 98th St., New York 
City lelephone: 1000 Riverside 


WEST 115TH STREET 
M al at A eae 
DISTINGUISHED Fa 


Manhatten College of Musle 


OSCAR GAREISSEN|""m 


Voice Culture, Recitals, Concerts 
Care THE ROCHAMBEAU, Washington,D.C, 
ADOLF GLOSE, 

CONCERT PIANIST. 


PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Address: 1416 K St. N. W.. Washington. D. C 


CANADA. 





H. ETHEL SHEPHERD, Soprano 
| Vocal Instruction. Pupil of Jean de Reazke, Oscar Saenger 
| [ and Prank King Clark. Toronto Conservatory of Music 








ARTHUR INGHAM 


CONCERT ORGANIST 
68 Gloucester Street, or 
Toronto Conservatory of Music 


ITALY. 
VITTORIO CARPI 


VOCAL TEACHER IN FOUR LANGUAGES 
Florence, Via Nazionale 24 





OMAHA. 
THOMAS J. KELLY, 


rEACHER OF SINGING, 
OMAHA 


PITTSBURG 
RALPH BUTLER SAVAGE, 


TEACHER OF SINGING. 

Tuesday, Friday Saturday afternoon, 414 Siato 
Ave. Monday, Wednesday, Thursday and Satur- 
day morning, 2:7 Wallace Block, E. E. Pitts 
burg, Pa. 


JAMES STEPHEN MARTIN, 
VOICE CULTURE AND ARTISTIC SINGING 
Studios: 620: Walnut $t., goo Penn 
Pittsburg. Pa 


THE VON KUNITS 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND ART. 
Luigi von Kunits, Concertmaster of the Pittsburg 
«renestra, Virector. 
so1 South Highland Ave., East End, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


CHRISTINE 





CONTRALTO 
ADDRESS 


PITTSBURG ACADEMY 





LEON M. Ki AMER 


PITTSBURG, PA. 





PARIS. 





MAISON ERARD 
18, Rue du Mail, PARIS 


Maltre LEONARD BROCHE, 


Professor of Singing. 
COMPLETE OPERATIC REPERTOIRE, 


Tuesdays, 9-11 a. mw. and Saturdays, as Pr. u 


DELLE SEDIE, Paris, 


Pure Iteliae Method. Complete course. Stage 
practice. Voice, lyric, declamation, language, so! 
fdge, ensemble music, mise-en-scdne 
Class and single lessons 
Regular course, three years Terms moderate 
ge rue St. Petersbourg 


FRIDA EISSLER 


OF VIENNA) 


LESCHETIZKY’S |: 


Pupil and Authorized Representative 
Brilliant Autograph Testimonial 
Please write for appointment 


225 Swe St. Jacques (Luxembourg Gardens), Paris 


om BALDELLI 


Of Principal European Opera Houses 
Itailan Baritone. Professor of Singing. 
@ Rue Euler (Champs Elysées) Paris. 





ALBERTO BACHMANN, 


VIOLIN VIRTUOSO and 
PROFESSOR, 
208 Boulevard Péreire, . PARIS 


Dumartheray’s Special School for French 


35 Rue de Berri (Champ-Elystes, PARIS) 


DICTION FOR SINGERS 
Phonetic Pronunciation, Conversation, 
Grammar, Literature, Declamation 


Collaborateur: Louis Detaunmay, Sociétaire de la 
Comedie- Francaise. 


Pupils: Mile. Jane Noria, of the Paris Opéra; 
Mite Gertru je Sylva, of the Brussels Opéra; Mme. 

Whistler-Misick, American contralto; M. Oumi- 
roff, Bohemian baritone; John Silvester James, of 
New York; Captain Saxton, Professor of French 
at West. Point Academy, etc., etc. 


PREPARATION FOR OPERA and CONCERT 
Wagner and Song Repertoire in German 


EDWARD FALCK, formerly conductor 
of Opera, Grand-Ducal Court Theatre of 
Karlsruhe 

Care MUSICAL COURIER, 14 Rue Lincoln, Paris 


Coach and Accompanist for 
106 WEST 47th STREET 
‘PHONE: 2496 BRYANT 
= SOPRANO 
z TU a s F = 210 W. serch ot, New York 
Phone: 8117 Riverside 
SINGING TEACHER, OF BOSTON 
Address, 
Mme. FITA EDWARDS. 814 West End Avenue (lear 99th St.) 
NEW YORK 


David BAXTER 


BASSO CANTANTE 


ORATORIOS, FESTIVALS, CONCERTS, RECITALS 
MUSICALES 


Direction: MARS. BABCOCK 


CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 


ut ORMSBY === 


HAENSEL & JONES 
SOPRANO 


: <IMUNSO SONTRALTO 
* i EINECK-LLOYD 

cic SEE BOLD uit tei 
Edmund J A H N ae 


Aloise Phone 4225 Columbus. 


D | Oratorio Concerts. Recitals 
BTRUCTION 
Basso Cantante. Geatasto 
BROMBERG 23.355"5 
138 W. Ost oo. 


897 Riverside 
“Mr. Bromberg’s method is perfect; his singing is artistic.""— Wassili Safonof. 


4 SN F. ] I IN G: CONTRALTO Sc": 
y —- mocnast & Jones, 542 Fifth Avenue 
Yy address, Hotel Chelsea, 222 
Vv wend 23d rt *Phone, 2700 Chelsea. 
T BASSO 
Oo SOLOIST WORCESTER FESTIVAL, 1900 
M 8 East 16th Street, New York 


HARRINnTT#E 


BROWER 
>EMILLE 
von DAMECK «seme 


VON 1377 Lexington Ave., New York 
THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF SINGING 


NCORPORATE: 























THEODORE THOMAS ORCHESTRA 
8 East 16th Srreet, Now York 
"Phone (380 River 





VOCAL STUDIOS 
Voices trained for Concert, 
Opera and Oratorio. 


Richmond, Va. 
TEACHER OF THE 














SOm| rere 











PIANIST 
Recitals Instruction 
RESIDENCE STUDIO, The Walton 
aay wy and Columbus Ave. 

., 2084 Columbus 


TENOR 


WOLFSOHN BUREAU 
131 East 17th Street 

















Teachers’ Course preparing for ( aman and age License commences January, 1907 
A. KE. ZIEGLER, Pres’t. A. DE GUICHARD, Vice-Pres't. M. KNITEL-TREUMANN, Treas, 
163 West 49th Street, N. Y. 


CUMMING 


CONCERTS, ORATORIOS, RECITALS. 





PZZ>Ie 





OZ>zn 08 





Heensel & Jones, Mgrs., 542 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 





CONCERT DIRECTION DANIEL MAYER 


THE LEADING AGENCY IN GREAT BRITAIN 


Chatham Hiouse, 


Cable Address: KEYNOTE, LONDON 


GEORGE STREET, Hanover Square, London 
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BALDWIN PIANOS 


ARE IDEAL CREATIONS OF 
ARTISTIC ENDEAVOR. 




















D. H. 





PRIX. 











BALDWIN & CO. 


142-144 West Fourth Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
267-269 Wabash Avenue, - 
















CHICAGO, ILL. 











Strich & Zeidler 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS OF THE HIGHEST ARTISTIC MERIT 
132d St. and Alexandre Ave. NEW YORK 


ITALIAN VOCAL SPECIALIST. 
Especially recommended by 
Caruso, Sembrich, De Reszke 


ani greatest artists 
Circular on application 


33 West 67th Street 


| ATELIER BUILDING 





CONCERT DIRECTION 


HERMANN WOLFF 


The World’s Greatest Musical Bureau 
Germaay : Berlin and Flottwellstrasse 1 
Cabic Address: “usikwolfi, Bertia 
Proprietor and Manager of the Phitharmonic 


Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscription Con- 
certs, Hamburg; the Bechstein Hall, Berlin. 


By mail only 


A. B. CHASE 


PIANOS. 


Highest type of Artistic Instruments 


For the pianist, the singer, the teacher 


the conservatory, the concert. 


Factory at NORWALK, OHIO. 


The Editor-in-Chief of Tue Musicar 


the student, 


REFERENCE Courier 








Representative of more than 400 artists, includ 
ing Joachim, D’Albert, Ysaye, Ansorge, Thibaud, The MONTREAL CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 
Kreisler, Sembrich, Risler, Van Rooy, Hekking, (Founded 1893 by C. E. Setrert.) 
Carrefio and many other celebrities Also . Dore! <~ M a atid 
manager of the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra p35 & 940 Dorchester Street, Montreal, Canada. 


r prospectus apply to 


and of Arthur Nikisch. 
C. EB. SEIPERT, the Musical Director 


Principal Agency for Music Teachers 


NEW YORK GERMAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 23 West 42d St., New York, 


Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree of Doctor of Music. 








Direcrors: Cart Hein, Aucust FrRaeMcKe 
Instruction given in all branches of music from Speci ial Departments for Beginners, Amateurs and 
first beginning to highest perfection ‘rofessionals 
Thirty-eight of the most known and experienced! Free advantages to students: Harmony lectures, 
professors. oncerts, ensemble playing, vocal sight reading 


TERMS, $10 UP PER QUARTER SEND FOR CATALOGUF 


ROYAL CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC AND THEATRE 


DRESDEN, GERMANY 
1,505 Pupils, 82 Recitals, 





Fiftieth Year, 1905-1906. 16 Instructors 


Education from beginning to finish Full courses or single branches Principal 


admission times begin April and Septem ber Admission granted also at other times 


PROSPECTUS AND LIST OF TEACHERS FROM THE DIRECTORIUM 





The Stern Conservatory of Music 


FOUNDILCD 1850 
22a Bernburgerstrasse (Philharmonic), Berlin S. W. 
Royal Professor GUSTAV \10LLAENDER, Director 


CONSERVATORY: Development in all broneoe, of nusic. OPERATIC AND DRAMATIC SCHOOL 
Complete Training for the Stage. ORCHESTI AL SCHOOL (comprising all solo and all or 
chestral instruments). SEMINARY: 5S cial triinin for teachers. 

Principal Teachers: HARMONY AND COMPOSITI()\N—Wilhelm Klatte, Hans Pfitzner, Prof. Philipp 
Ruefer, Prof. E. E. Taubert, P. Geyer, Arthur V‘iliner. PIANO—Georg Bertram, Theodor Boh 
mann, Severin Eisenberger, Guenther-Freudenber;, Gottfried Galston, Bruno Gortatowski, Bruno 
Hinze-Reinhold, Ernst Hoffzimmer, Prof. Martin Xrause, Prof. James Kwast, Frieda K wast-Ho 
dapp, Dr. P. Lutzenke, Prof. A. Papendick, Prof. A. Sormann, Theodor Schoenberger, Prof. E 

Madame Blanche Corelli, Frau 





E. Taubert, F. W. Otto Voss SINGING—Eugen Brieger, 
Lydia Hollm, icy Ba f, Selma Nicklas-Kempner, Sergei KAlibanski, Nicolaus Rothm: Anna 
Wuellner (R« mber Singer), Alexander Heinemann, Dr. Paul Bruno-Molar, W wea yy S 
demann. OPE RATIC CLASS—N. Rothmuehl. VIOLIN—Prof. Gustav Hollaender, Alfred Witte 
berg, Max Grunberg, &c., &c. HARP—Franz Poenitz a AN——Bernhard Irrgang. Royal Music 
Director. "CELLO—Joseph Malkin, Eugen Sandow 


VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL annexed to the STERN CONSE RY ATORY, 8&9 Kant St., Berlin-Charlot- 
tenburg. Special courses for training teachers. Exceptional advantages for acquiring a broad and 
artistic repertoire. 

Prospectuses may be obtained through the Conservatory and the Virgil School. 
time. Consultation hours from 11 a. m. to 1 p. m. 


Pupils received at any 





A Linoworth-QcHARWENKA (ONSERVATORY 


Steglitzerstrasse 19, Berlin W., Germany 





Instruction from Beginning to Highest Perfection in All Branches of Music. 


BOARD OF MUSICAL DIRECTORS: 
ROYAL PROFESSOR XAVER SCHARWESES, Imperial Royal Court Pianist, Member of the 
Senate of the Royal Academy of Arts; ROYAL PROFESSOR PHILIPP SCHARWENKA, Mem- 
ber of the Royal Academy of Arts; NAPPELMEISTER ROBERT ROBITSCHEK. 


PRINCIPAL TEACHERS—Piene: X. Scmanwenxa, P. Scuanwewxa, M. Maven-Maue, Anton 
Forester, W. rmo.z, ALserro Jonas, M. oe Zapora, Avoust Sranvuru, R. Hausman, S. vou 
Baarxiswicz, K. Kessuze, R. Eset, A. Scuvmanew, H. Lapovr, S. Nianstei, R. Kvuasca, Da. A. 
Sraax, . Scmamwenwka, Etsa von Gaave, Martna Stesoto, E. Kottserc, Evcent Huesca, 
Masrua Pick, ~~ Kusxe, Isotpe Scmanwenxa, Eawa Kuernw. Violin: Fromtan 
Zaric, Issay Romesea, 5. M. van Veen, Ruines, G. ZimM ERMAN, J. Horr, W. Dercers, Mu. 
wawxa-Staursow, Etsa Dastinc. ocal: Musk. Manta Speer, Mazz Biawck-Perers, Mantz Bena, 
Leontine DE Amma, Exssaserm Anwowp, Syivia Mevexsezec, Awrox Sistrzamams, H. B. Pasmone. 
( ; P. ‘yy R. Rosirscu E.N. vow Reszwiczex, Huco Kauw (in English). ‘Celle: 
‘acowxs va» Liza. istory © . Kugerezo, 
woo Letcmewrarrr ( Operatic Class: w 
Tatocus Faas on 





Music: Orro Lessmann, Da. 
Drasctor Rosttscurx. 
Purms Recziven at awy Time. 


Faant Gauwicee. 
Y English). 
Cation. 











OVIDE MUSIN’S 
VIRTUOSO 


SCHOOL of VIOLIN 


From Beginning to Finishing 
189 rue Joseph Il., Brussels 





WRITE FOR TERMS 


Tut INDIANAPOLIS CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


EDGAR M. CAWLEY, Director. 
NEW LOCATION: 430 NORTH MERIDIAN STREET. 
The Largest and Most Complete School Art in the Middle West 
Elocution. MUSIC. Opera. Modern Languages 


The finest and most completely equipped building devoted to music 
Illustrated catalogue sent free 


EDGAR M. CAWLEY, Director 
480 North Meridian St. New 'Phone: 2010 Indianapolis, Ind 


ALFRED D. SHAW 








of Music and Dramatic 


in America 





GRAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Special Course tor 








® and Protessional THNOr 
THOROUGH COURSE FOR BEGINGERS, Address 318 Dempster Street 
Pull term leads to Mus. Bach. decree EVANSTON ILLINOIS 

DR. E. EBERHARD, Pres't Studio: 619 Fine Arts Bidg., Chic ago, Il 


352 Central Park West, Cor. 95th St. 





Thirty-second Year - 





FLORENCE 


AUSTIN 


Violin Soloist 


"My work speaks for itself, both in 
making violins and restoring them. 

The best repairing that can be given 
your violin is only good enough. 

There is only one best repairer. 

When you deal with me, you are 


212 EAST 20th STREET 
NEW YORK 


C. VIRGIL GORDON 


PIANIST 
of Virgil Method at Virgil Piamo School. 
Recital and Concert Soloist 


, 19 W. 16th St. 


Hazelton Brothers 


PIANOS, 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT 


Appesl to the Highest Musical Taste 


Nos. 66 and 68 University Place, New York 





doing yourselt justice and getting full 
value for the money you spend.”’ 





CHARLES F. ALBERT; 


205 South Ninth St., Philadeiphia, Pa. 
Be careful to write the address plainly. 


Teacher 


Studio at Virgil Piano School 














THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


| STEINWAY|mason& HAMLIN 
; PIANOS GRAND PIANOS 


MANUFACTURED ON THE 


| 














Strzmwwway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component Exclusive Mason & Hamlin System 





Ca parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 

a casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. ARE PIANOS WITH AN 

: HEW YORK WAREROOMS: STEINWAY HALL INDESTRUCTIBLE TONE. 
; SE A Te TS 


Nos, 107, 109 and 111 East Fourteenth Street 
They are beyond Musical Competition, and this fact 


-4 L 
CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN: STEINWAY HAL nami ized and admitted by the Artistic World. 


Ne. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, Lendon, W 





EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY: STEINWAY & SONS 


St. Paul, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20-24, Hamburg, Germany M ASON & HAMLIN COMPANY, 


PENISHING FACTORY: FOURTH AVE., &2d-53d STS., NEW YORK CITY 
Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, B Oo Ss - Oo N e 
Long Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 


~“K MBALE" 


ee CHICAGO, ILL., U. S.A 
De Worlds Best Piawo’ 

















¥ 











AVAi OOP AND) Eo am OO) 


BALTIMORE VAVE-Wol en LIN ICE @) S| 


Ma w RENOWNED The many points of superiority 
BR were never better emphasized than 
nie s 0 Ft M E R in the SOHMBR PIANO of today 


It is built te satisfy the most 
cultivated tastes ::::::::::: 








agecotibes appeal_'to the most critical musical taste, and. are 
=e mm receiving more favorable comment today han any other 
The advantage ef such a piane ia of piano offered to the public. 


appeals at once to the discriminat- . ‘ . . 
ing intelligence ef the leading Their leading features are Scientific Scale, Purity and 


a artists: :::::::::t::::::: || Character of Tone, Sympathetic and Responsive Touch, Beauty 
= and Modernity of Cases. 

oF SOHMER & CO. WRITE FOR EXPLANATORY LITERATURE 

yd 


NEW YORK WAREROONS: 


SOHMER BuiLDine || VoSe & Sons Piano Co. 
a Sere ee 160 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 























due Blumenverg Press, 214-218 William Mtreet and 18-20 Rose Srrt, Mew Pork 








